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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work on a subject of permanent interest and 
importance is remarkable for the clear and methodical arrange- 
ment of its matter, for its depth of erudition aud research, and 
for the impartial aud philosophical spirit in which it is written. 
It may even be said to possess no small share of novelty ; for 
many of the authorities cited being German, we are thus intro- 
duced to the views and opinions of writers with whom we are 
not familiar, in a department of medicine hitherto company 
lively little studied. 

As a general rule, the Council of our Society is unwilling to 
present its members with works which have not received the 
stamp of public approbation. Newly published books, like 
newly discovered ores, may be rich or poor ; but to test their 
value, they require that the stream of time should flow over them, 
which fails not to caiTy away what is light and worthless, and 
leave the sterling metal aloue behind. I ventured to suggest 
a departure from our rule in the present instance on account 
of the great interest which medical psychology at this time 
excites ; and in justification of that suggestion I may state, 
first, that such was the avidity with which our author's pro- 
duction was Bouglit at Vienna, that the publisher found it 
necessary to recall all those copies which had been distributed 
to the trade, in order to supply his own customets, a fact 
which I learned on endeavouring in vain to procure a dupli- 
cate copy for myself ; and, secondly, that tlic author is uo new 
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labourer in the field of medical literature, but is well known 
uid of high reputation iu his own country. 

It may not be out of place if I here give so much of hia 
hiatory as is connected with his professional writings and 
official character. Baron Ernst von Feuchtersieben was born 
at Vienna in 1806. His father was a nobleman holding ofBce 
under the Austrian government, and would easily have been 
able to give him the opportunity of pursuing a more brilliant 
career than medicine ofiers to its votaries, had not a love of 
independence, and a thirst for natural science, led him to make 
choice of our profession. He took his degree of Doctor of 
Physic at the University of Vienna, in 1833. In 1840 he was 
chosen Secretary to the Imperial and Royal Society of Physi- 
cians, then just formed in that metropolis, and not long after 
turned his attention to the revival of the study of psychiatric 
medicine, at that time much neglected in the Auatriau domi- 
nions. To this end he commenced a course of lectures on the 
subject, and had the satisfaction of findiug, not only that he 
himself was borne out iu his views, by obtaining general sup- 
port, but sJso that a new lunatic institution was forthwith 
planned and built in consequence of his exertions. Two years 
ago he had the honour of being elected Dean of the Faculty at 
Vienna, and in the Hamburgh Correspondent and other Ger- 
man newspapers of last month we find the following notice : 
" Barou von Feuchtersieben, Dean of the Medical Faculty at 
Vienna, who is well known as a profound literary character, 
has just received an autograph letter from his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, nominating liim Vice-Director of Medical 
and Chirurgical studies at the University of that metropolis. 
Tliia nomination has given the liveliest satisfaction, aa beiug a 
marked proof of the high sense entertained by the Emperor 
of the eminent qualifications of Barou Feucbtersleben," The 
Prussian States Gazette pays our author a still liigher compli- 
ment by observing that "this is an appointment which, as is 
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not uften the case, has been generally acknowledged to be well 
deserved." His principat worka having relation to medicine 
are as follows : 



i. Doctrina de Indicationibus, perlustrata. Disscrtat. Innu- 
gural. Viennie, apud N. Beck, 1833. 

a. Das erste Buch des Hippocrates von der Diiet. {jrift SioiVjic). 
The First Book of Hippocrates on Diet, a Philosophico- 
arcliieological Commentary. Wien, Gerold, 1835. 

5. Zur DiKtetik der Seele. Wien, Gerold, 1838. On the Diete- 
tics of the Mind. This is the author'a most popular work, 
which last year reached a fourtli and enlarged edition. 

4. Die Gewiasheit und Würde der Heilkunst für das nicht- 

aerztlichc Publicum dargestellt. Wien, Gerold, 1839. 
The Certainty and Value of the Medical Art, addressed 
to the no n- medical Public. 

5. The present work. Wien, Gerold, ISlö. 

6. P. C. Hartmann's Feat-Rede vom Leben des Geistes mit 

Erläuterung. Wien, Gerold, 1816. P. C, Hartmann's 
Anniversary Discourse on the Vitahty of the Spirit, with 
a Commeutary, being a generalisation of the work on its 
philosophical grounds. 

7. Eble's Geschichte der Medicin, von 1800 bis 1825, ebenda 

1840. Eble's History of Medicine, from 1800 to 1825, 
likewise for 1810. Of this production he was publisher 
and editor. Kble was his personal friend, and charged 
him on his death-bed with the completion of t!ie work. 

8. As Secretary, he edited the Transactions of the Imperial 

and Royal Society of Physicians at Vienna, from 1840 to 
1814; and, in addition to these substautial proofe of his 
talents and devotion to science, he is the author of 
various other literary and scientific pubhcations, to which, 
w they have no connexion with mediciue, it is only 
laary here to make general allusion. 
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Our Council having, after duo deliberation, founded upon 
the usual exaimnation and recommendation of a sub-com- 
mittee, adopted my suggestion that this work should be pre- 
sented to the Society, I offered to become responsible for the 
English version as its medical editor, with a proviso, which was 
readily acceded to, that 1 should be permitted to avail myself 
of the services of Mr. H. E. Lloyd in the translation, I was 
induced to make this proposal because I felt that I had neither 
leisure nor knowledge sufficient to undertake the task alone, 
and because 1 was well aware that, for a critical acquaintance 
with German literature, and with the niceties of the German 
language, I could find no one more deservedly esteemed than 
the gentleman whom I have named.' Both Mr. Lloyd and 
myself soon found that we had undertaken a more arduous 
task than we had anticipated ; and it is my earnest hope, as it 
was that of my late able coadjutor, that the difficulties which 
we espericnccd may not be apparent in the result of our 
labours. If our united efforts have not always proved adequate 
to render our author easy of comprehension, this depends in 
part, at least, on the abstruse nature of the subject. I would 
therefore entreat the reader not to set out with a supposition 
that this book can be estimated by a cursory perusal. Nay, I 
sliall not consider liim fairly entitled to criticise it, until he shall 
have given the whole his deliberate attention, re-studying every 
section to which the author, in elucidation of his subject, has 
referred. I would further entreat him not to be discouraged or 
offeoded by the occasional occurrence of unusual words of clas- 



' Mr. Lloyd'» nnmeroua tnaslatioDi from (he Geraiao luiguige, hia origiml 
producCioni id geneial literature, unci his philological vorks for the German« Ihem- 
■elveü — at the preaent lime teil-hooks in several of Iheir UDJverailies, bear am[ilo 
tcttimony to hi> ikill u > philologiit and Islentt aa a writer. Our Soeiely had the 
benefit of his latest labours. My eieellent friend, after several minor attacki which 
for »ome months much iiupnired hi» bodily strength, was seiied with a fatal fit of 
«popleiy in Joly lut, just aa he had louked over a proof of Ihe last tbeet of the 
body of the pment work. 
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sical derivation. Both authors and readers of scientific worka 
in Germany are, I euspect, more generally familiar with the 
ancient languages than ourselves. It is true that our educated 
classes speud much time in youtli upon their study ; but 
judging from their neglect in after life, from their disuse as a 
medium of scientific communication, and from their virtual 
abandonment by the cxamiuing bodies of onr profession, it 
would seem that they are no longer considered by ua as useful 
for any other purpose than to exercise the faculties of aristo- 
cratic schoolboys, or to test the comparative merits of candi- 
dates for imiveraity honours. Perhaps we may flatter ourselves 
with the notion that we are in this respect in advance of our 
Teutonic neighbours — that in the progress of civilisation we 
have advantageously exchanged ancient literature for practical 
adeoce, and that the Germans do but now occupy the same 
position which we held a century ago. However problematical 
this explauation may be, if we grant the fact that they are 
generally better classics than ourselves, it will follow as a con- 
sequence that they are enabled to borrow from classical sources 
with a freedom which would with us be disallowed as pedantic, 
or condemned as unintelligible. 

As the present work, however, ought the more especially to 
be easy of comprehension, because it was expressly intended by 
its author for students of iisychological medicine " in a state of 
transition from theory to practice ;" and as, on this ground, I 
may presume that it will be read, not only by the members 
of our Society, but also by the pupils who are under their 
guidance, I have, in the " Index of Subjects," where moat of 
the classical terms of Greek origin employed in this volume arc 
to be found, given an explanation of them, and inserted the 
Greek themes from whieli they are derived. 

At the top of page 215 the author alludes to the passage 
which he is writing, as not being in the body of the work, 
Tliis has reference to the circumstance, that here and there 



^ 
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paragraphs arc introduced in fhe original, which arc printed in 
smaller type than the rest of the page, and seem to have been 
designed by the author sometimes to mark more minute 
observations than the nature of outhnes of lectures required, at 
others to serve as commentaries on the more general text. As 
all the paragraphs in question, however, are to be read, if at 
all, as an integnil part of the book, and at the same time, it 
baa not been thought of importance to preserve this difference 
of type at the Bacri(i(% of uniformity in the appearance of the 
text. 

In the 249th, and two following pages, the German word 
" Narrheit" has been translated " Fatuity." The word 
" Foliy" was avoided from its bciug so generally used to signify 
rather a wilful disregard of propriety of conduct than an irre- 
sponsible state of mental aberration. Subsequent reflection, 
after the sixteenth sheet had gone to press, led to the behef, 
however, that the word "Folly," in its original and proper 
meaning, was the more correct interpretation of " Narrheit," 
and it lias accordingly been so employed throughout the rest 
of the work. 

I would in conclusion observe, that although in a general 
sense I approve of the doctrines set forth in this volume, and 
admire the talent and learning displayed in their elucidation, I 
by uo means hold myself pledged to every dogma laid down 
or opinion promulgated. The reader, like myself, will form 
his own judgment ; and I may safely promise him, however he 
may differ from the author on particular points, that he will 
not rise from a careful study of his work without being stimu- 
lated to a useful exercise of reflection on its subject, or without 
being rewarded by an addition to hia own kaowlodge of it. 
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Instead of the allurenieDta which usually abound in a 
Preface, I «-ill only premise a few words for the purpose of 
pointing out the light in wliich this work should be viewed, 
in order that it may be properly understood. 

The primary object contemplated by me has been to write a 
Compendium for a limited class of readers — Medical Students 
in a state of transition from theory to practice. 

The chief aim of a compendium, in any branch of science, 
should be tu furnish the pupil with its elements and funda- 
mental principles as his guide; with the existing raateriala, 
critically selected, as his subject; and, with the whole duly 
confined within its proper limits, ns matter for consideration. 

The leading principles of such a compendium, enable the 
pupil to ascertain his exact position in the new territory; they 
are designed to qualify him to explore for himself, and to mako 
further advances in knowledge, to conduct him on the first 
sta^s of the road he has to travel, merely noting the 
moat important of those which are more remote, and to point 
ont to him tlie distant goal. It is not the office of the pre- 
ceptor to perform the journey in his stead ; the elemonta 
are sketched out, but the details must be supplied by oral 
instruction, and by the reading, experience, and reflection of 
the pupil himself. These principles must be free from the im- 
press of any particular school, and agreeable to the dictates 
of a souud aud cultivated understanding; and they must con- 
form, as closely as possible, to those on which other branchea 

1 
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lit tlir »jihillwi (ill tbii irmtHnw MetUtiHO) nre iuipartcd to the 
)>ii|iU|,lit onlfP that tlicrr umy bi> no iacougruity iu his educa- 
IjuV •'" It i» « liRKiinlou» Httrmpt fur k prrcoptor to ilevelop 
.'Qlk -tiwii inilividut)! rion» in n compt'ndiiii». If he consider 
^,,()ili iiicimihoiil upon him an h dutv which he owes to science, 
/'X'* '"' ""'■^ ** "" "Events he most scnipiilous nu(i cautious in 
ntHting tbom. Ucnemlly s]>cakiiig it is » sign of ignorance 
to nllcgc, 08 B rt^prottch to tlie ntithor of üiioh a work, that 
" ho givex a coinpilntion of existing opinions, and perhaps 
>omo of tlio iirguniutits in their support, while he leaves the 
linforturiate pnpil in miccrtniuty an to the views which he 
■hnll adopt." Thi» unccrtni »t y i» in truth greatly to the ad- 
vantn^o of the pupil, for it in a guarantee to him that further 
research ih possible. Mlitire nil the arguments in n scietitiüc in- 
vestigation are exhausted, the preceptor should state the residt ; 
but where they are not, he should modestly and impartially 
represent to the pupil the progress that has hitherto been 
made, and not, by prematurely teaching hypotheses, increase 
and perpetuate error and confusion. Where, however, he feels 
himself called upon to decide a point, he should proceed accord- 
ing to the admirable advice of Goethe ; " Let the inquirer 
consider himself as one summoned to sit upon a jury. His 
part is merely to see how far the iudictment is borne out by 
tlic evidence." The preceptor therefore should judiciously 
compile what ha« been clearly established by the labours of 
his predecessors : he should use their owu expressions, when 
there is no good reason for cliaugiug them ; and never fail to 
point out what belongs to each as a matter of history. He 
«hould be original where tie considers it necessary; and not 
proniiso lo solve doubts, but explain them where it is requisite. 
If I might claim credit for anything in these lectures, it 
would be for the frequent repetition of the expression "This 
is undecided," and ]>erlinps I might have introduced it with 
advantage still more frequently. 
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The existing raatcriaU carefully sifted, should form the 
foundations of the doctrine which ia to be propounded ; and 
here rnnch judgment is indispensable to discriminate between 
the essential and the accessory, the important and the insigni« 
ficaut, and to avoid oppressing and overwhelming the pupil by 
a superabundance of matter. The preceptor should give him 
as much information as possible in the smallest compass; non 
muUa, aed tmtllum. Problems must be laid before him aa 
such. Truth and distinctness of object are here of primary 
importance ; while here also, it ia as prejudicial as it is ridicu- 
lous, to pretend to originality in a compendium. Nothing 
could be easier than to do so — it would only be to form a 
so-called new system out of old materials, and this merely by 
using new terms and a new arrangement — it would only be 
to draw on the imagination, that is (in science) to falsify. 
Originality in a compendium, is as absurd as a strict adherence 
to system is in a science founded on practical experience. Can 
we be original in teaching a youth geography ? ^Vby, yes, if 
we choose to multiply the fictions of travellers. Let the judi- 
cious preceptor be content with truth instead of novelty ; let hia 
merit consist in the selection and arrangement of his materials, 
and in the connexion and clearness of his style ; let him not 
promise to fill up all the blanks of his science, but only to 
])oint them out; and his pupil will be more indebted to him 
than if he veiled them in hypothetical fables. How many 
entertaining stories might, for instance, be introduced here of 
the consentient, antagonist, organo-chemical, electro-magnetic, 
&c., actions of the nerves, and of the fauciful notions connected 
with each. Be it my humble merit not to have related them. 

Lastly, the form and extent of the work must be determined 
by the comprehenRivcnesa of its plan. All branches of human 
research and knowledge are naturally blended with each other, 
Wiiatercr be tlic science under consideration, if wc intend to 
give a complete view of it, we caauot Avoid treating of what is 
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partially discussed in other departments. This is especially 
the case with a subject which hiis hitherto been scarcely treated 
independently, and the indit-idual parts of which have been 
occasionally handled in examining other collateral branches. 
The question here is to give to every division that whicli 
appertains to it, and each must be so arranged as to afford a 
clear scienlifie view, 

Thia is my idea of the light in which a compendium should 
be considered ; whether I have applied these principles to my 
own essay, must, of course, be left to the judgment of the 
reader, and especially of one who has himself studied the same 
flabject. 

He will form a just estimate when he compares the plan 
with the performance, and bears in mind that what I have 
written was intended to form the basis of a course of lectures. 
The work is a mere skeleton, to which symmetry and vitality 
must be imparted by viva voce instruction ; indeed the language 
througliout bears evident traces of this colloquial style, which 
I have not endeavoured to obliterate, and I therefore beg that 
the whole may be considered as an outline only of my lectures, 
which remains to be filled up by future labours. 

The treatment of that branch of medicine, the principles of 
which are sketched in the following work, is alike important 
and difficult ; and the endeavours of an indi\-idual can at most 
only fix the limits and the direction of the whole. The united 
labours of many must be added to fill up, to correct, to con- 
tinue, and to complete what he has begun. Germany is the 
country of all others where, from a combination of the ample 
results of experience, with profound thought and indefatigable 
diligence, we may hope for the success of such united labours. 

It has become the fashion whenever conversation turns on 
these subjects, or wheucver a work on mental diseases is 
brought under consideration, to lament with affected humility 
that these studies arc unfortunately too much neglected, and 
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that we are consequently in comparative ignorance of tliem. 
These complaints liave become so trite that this fashion, like 
every other, must go out, because it is antiquated and unsuit- 
able to the present times. Sheer ignorance of many excellent 
works, which have appeared of late ou this subject, or the in- 
ability duly to appreciate their value, can alone lead to the 
renewal of sncli complainta. Every science has its peculiar 
difficulties. It may be affirmed that this branch, considering its 
obscurity, haa advanced with as nauch activity as others ; nay, 
oven during the abort time that these sheets have been going 
through the press, much has arisen which demands further at- 
tention. Instead therefore of lamenting that we know so little, 
let OS rather seek to profit by what otiiers have gained, and 
use our best endeavours to addj however gradually, fmrther 
acquisitions of our own. 

F. 
1S44. 
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Bepobe entering upon tliese lectures I feel it incumbent on 
me to explain tbeir subject, object, and advantage, as well 
na the manner in nliicli I iuteud to treat tliem. 

Tlic title, ' Medical Psychology,' has not been adopted 
without mature cousidc^ratiou. It expresses neither more iior 
less than it ought, and it shall be my business to develop all 
that this title cumprehcudsj and to exclude^ as foreign to our 
purpose, all that it does not comprise. 

If we consider the science of medicine in general, and 
especially its present state, there is perhaps nothing so essen- 
tial tu its advant'cment as psycholugy, carefully adapted to 
medical purposes. The study of psychology in itself, both 
the rational and the empirical, forms a portion of the study of 
philosophy, in which no regard is, or can be had to tlie special 
requirements of the physician. In the study of medicine, the 
psychical element is almost obscured by the abundauce and 
prominence of the somatic portion, and its claims to attention 
are more imperatively felt, when we come to the study of 
pnychiatrics proper — the doctrine of the diseases of the 
mind, — to the treatment of which few young physicians turn 
their attention ; and one of the principal objects of these lec- 
tures is to encourage and qualify them for this branch of their 
profesaion. It is owing to this preponderance of the somatic, 
that sucli an important, fundamental doctrine of medical study 
IiJui been far less attended to than its importance demands. 
Accordingto Hartmann, who was indisputably the most learned 
of medical psychologists, and whose memory it will ever bo 
the pride of our University to cherish, the reason of this 
neglect, ia the fact that philosopliers hy profession are no pby- 
aiciaus, and on the other hand that physicians are seldom 
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enough of philosophers to handle this subject successfully. 
Everything that can serve to effect this union of characters for 
medical purposes is a part of our object. The bouudnries of 
our doctrine are, on the one side, philosophy, — in the stricter 
meaning of the word, metaphysics and ethics, which we only 
take for granted, but whose domain we dare not encroach 
upon any further than to mark its confines ; and on the other 
side, practical medicine, for one branch of which it is our 
intention to prepare you. The whole of our subject, therefore, 
bears the same relation to psychiatrics proper, as what we 
call theoretical medicine does to clinical medicine, by which 
comparison the scope, and even the divisions of the subject to 
be illustrated in the sequel will be clearly understood. 

Hence too the subject of these lectures explains itself, 
namely, to form psychological physicians. It is superfluous to 
demonstrate that such a course of instruction as is here con- 
templated is indispensable not only to the psychiatric prac- 
titioner in lunatic asylums, but to physicians in general, every 
one of whom ought to have a clear view of the relations of the 
body to the mind. Nay this is so obvious, that even the un- 
professional public express tteir sense of this necessity by 
designating an able physician as a thinking, psychological 
physician. 

The advantage of these studies is comprised in their object, 
but they are also the source of some secondary benefits. The 
study of medicine has been branded with the reproach that it 
favours a disposition to materialism, that is, to a view which 
denies the independent rights of the mindj and our age, 
especially with regard to medicine, has been ta.^ed with favour- 
ing this tendency. The first of these reproaches is unjust. 
No one has more occasion than the physician, to recognise the 
power of mind and the perishable nature of matter ; and if he 
do not attain to this recognition, the fault is not in the 
Heience, but in himself, in not having thoroughly studied it, 
fur here, we may say as Bacon did of philosophy, " when super- 
ficinlly studied it excites doubt, when thoroughly explored it 
dispels it." 

The second reproach regarding our age is perhaps not quite 
80 ill-founded; the extraordinarj' advance of esperimeutal 
science, has directed attention only to what ia perceptible to 
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the senses, and the errors of speculation, which have been but 
lately Hunnounted, have verified the good old proverb, " ex- 
tremes meet." Ou this subject I am of opinion that in the 
domain of phyaiology the einpirical mode of inquiry, whether 
hy chemical reagents, by the microscope, or by physical aids, 
can never be prosecuted too zealously, because it has definite 
Umits ; whereas the too early determination of these limits by 
intellectual powers checks the possibility of further research. 
Be this as it may, tlie two above-mentioned reproaches can 
never be so honorably and triumphantly controverted, as hy 
the diligent cultivation of the psychological brancli of our 
science; and in fact, if we find tbat, in some instances, too 
exclusive a regard is paid to material cbanges in diseases, the 
more earnest attention, which is beginning again to be directed 
to psychiatrics, especially in Germany, proves, ou the other 
hand, that the necessity of which we have spoken is felt and 
acknowledged. As, however, we have not to treat merely of 
mental disorders, sepanitely considered, we may be permitted 
to show more in detail the importance of the doctrines which 
we have to expound to the general physician ; thoughj as we 
cannot here anticipate, their value will not be completely under- 
stood till after they have beeu fully developed. 

The idea of an organism in general comiists in this, that it CRn 
only be understood teleologicatly, that is, with reference to an 
object to which all the parts are subservient; while the idea of 
the human organism in particular, can be duly comprehended 
only in relation to the higher destination of man and his spi- 
ritnal nature. Even his material nature is not wholly material; 
hia very organisation is calculated for his bigher destination ; 
and, it may he affirmed, that not only the philosopher but the 
naturalist, if he would duly understand the physical nature of 
man, must be strongly impressed with this truth, the evidence 
of which will appear in the course of the following observations. 
What is meant by understitndiny but trauslating into ideas? 
au<l the idea belongs to the mind. This notion is nppUcablc 
to theory, with reference to refined physiology. Therapeutics 
make its utility much more evident with reference to practice. 
Body and mind arc most intimately blended in every part of 
the structure of the living individual ; and as the disorders of 
the mind arc often removed by pharmaceutical remedies, so, 
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011 the other hand, the (liscaaefi of tlie body as frequently re- 
quire the aid of the psychological physician. In disorders of the 
nerves especially, the physician can often eft'eet nothing, if he 
do not in the first place direct his treatment to the mind. 
The numerous varying symptoms which, under the unme of 
spasms, act so couspicuons a. part in pathology, and unhap- 
pily a still more couspicuona part in real life, are often re- 
moved most successfully and effectually by judiciously directing, 
controlling, and taking advantage of the state of the mind ; 
and how few disorders are there of any organic system in which 
the nerves do not at least symptom atically suffer. We see, 
therefore, how extensive is the application of psychical methods 
of cure throughout the whole domain of the healing art. 
Numerous examples in proof of what has been advanced may 
be found in the writings of psychological physicians, and 
especially in the admirable work of Marcus Ilerz, on ' Vertigo' 
(1791, pp. 6-22) ; but our present business is only to point out 
the use of psychological medicine in general, and to confirm 
the words of Schiller.' " A physician whose horizon is bounded 
by an historical knowledge of the human machine, and who 
can only distinguish terra inologically and locally, the coarser 
wheels of this piece of intellectual clockivork, may perhaps be 
idolised by the mob ; but he will never raise the Hippocratic 
art above the narrow sphere of a mere bread-earning craft." 

It now only remains for me to state more in detail, the plan 
and the division which 1 mean to ado{)t in these lectiires, and 
the spirit in which I hope to deliver them. After I shall have 
said something more for the purpose of exactly defining the sub- 
ject, and the limits of our task, as well as its relation to other 
branches of learning, and shall have touched upou its difßculties, 
and ou the qualifieations which are requisite in a psychological 
physician, such as preliminary education aud methodical arrange- 
ment, I shall prefix a concise history of psychological medicine 
from its first traces to its present state ; so that when we come to 
our proper subject, we may at once find ourselves iu a position 
to understand it, aud not build without a fouudatiou ; for it 
may be said emphatically of this department, which, considered 
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HS a whole, is lUtogetber new, that the history of a science is 
tlie science itself. 

The work, according to the above statement of its content«, 
separates naturally into three divisions : The first, namely, the 
physiology of the mind, contains a phenomenology, genetically 
developed, of all the healthy states of the mind, that is, to a 
certain extent, a practical psychology treated with reference to 
medicine. The second part, namely, the pathology of the 
mind, is again divided into the pathogeny, which endeavours 
to trace the causality existing between the diseases of the mind 
and the body, and the nosography, which aims at exhibitiug 
the phenomena, the natural history, and the so-called system 
of psychoses. The third part, namely, the therapeutics (the 
theory of psycliological medicine), develops the means by whicli 
mental diseases may be prevented — the dietetics of the mind, 
and those means hy which they are removed, in which the 
institutions for the insane will he especially considered. By way 
of appendix, the relation of this subject to regulations for the 
public healtli, and to forensic medicine, as the moat important 
objects of all medical efforts, is briefly treated, and thus, I be- 
lieve, that 1 shall have done all that is in my power to complete 
the whole, and to assign to each part its proper place. 

Finally, with resjieet to the spirit and the method pursued 
in these lectures, I beg your attention to the following 
points: we do not aim at amusement, but at complete and, 
as far as possible, solid iustructiou, Far from metaphysical 
reasoning and half poetical tittle-tattle (a side path which, in 
these regions of research, is particularly attractive to many, 
aud these the most highly-gifted, labourers), we must attach 
ourselves to approved facts rather than to hypotheses, to obser- 
vation, rather than to reflection, and never forget that we have 
to satisfy, not the requirements of the philosopher, but those 
of the practical physician. If we would derive true and real 
profit from our inquiries, we must renounce the vain pride of 
having exhausted the whole subject, and where these inquiries 
in their present state afford no result, wc are not to invent 
any, but honestly to acknowledge the blanks which exist iji 
our knowledge, and to point out those barren spots of the 
domain which arc to be rendered productive by future labourers. 
Wc must pay less regard to the uncommon and wonderful, than 
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to tliat which is of daily and common occurrence, (because the 
latter affords more abundant and safer materials for induction 
than tlie former, because laws may be-more easily deduced from 
it, and because the key to what appears to be wonderful ia often 
to be found in what is obvious,) a procedure which, to the 
great detriment of true knowledge, has been too often over- 
looked in medicine as well as in other sciences. Excursions 
for pleasure, rather than voyages of discovery, have been made 
in the domain of medical psychology, and a department of our 
science, which is a« real aiid practically important as any other, 
has been treated as an amusement, and as if it had no coq- 
uexion with the rest. We cannot refrain on this occasion 
from warning you against an error so dangerous in all seri- 
ous researches, and especially in ours, I mean that dilettante 
spirit, unhappily so common, which loves to prate without an 
object, to confuse without improving, and to flatter with an 
appearance of knowledge. In wliat department has it more am- 
ple opportunity to practise its pernicious arts than here, where 
BO much is still unexplored, so much inscrutable, and where the 
endless variety of intellectual energies so easily tempts us to 
pass the boundary of ascertained tmth ? Yet there are some 
meritorious inquirers who have been eminently successful in 
this branch, and it is our present business to appropriate to 
ourselves the fruits of their researches and meditations. Let 
us then set about it with camestness and perseverance, deeply 
impressed with a sense of its great importance. 
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Though I have already stated in the Introduction the 
subject and the limits of our investtgations in general, and can 
only support them by proofs as we proceed in the inquiry, it is 
yet necessary to be as precise as possible at its commeuceraent. 
The success of our researches depends on the clearness of per- 
ception with which we begin them, the solidity of the building 
on the soundness of the foundiitiou. In this respect we 
CBiiDDt proceed with too much caution, and I request your 
especial attention, because 1 must enter at the outset into some 
[ihilusophical discussions, that I may be able in the sequel to 
pursue more certainly and uninterruptedly the thread of my 
observations. Every science is in itself a complete whole, 
and in giving instructions in it always presents the difficulty 
that what is to be proved must first be assumed for the under- 
atanding of the pruofs, and can be only half developed because 
the general and the particular must be reciprocally compre- 
hended and explained by each other. Thus the pupil must 
bring with him to the sick bed the general idea of fever, in 
order tn understand fever as it actually occurs, and, rice vend, 
it is only the careful abstract consideration of a fever as it 
actually occurs, which furnishes the general idea of fever. In 
our field of inquiry, therefore, wc will endeavour to obviate 
this difficulty by premising what is general, and recapitulating 
it when wc descend to particulars. 

If we would treat of a science systematically and profitably, 
it is aboie all things necessary duly to isolate it. Nothing 
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causes so much confusion and useless trouble as attcmpling 
to do more tliau is needful, and this, in our department, is the 
chief source of the errors of even the most ingenious obseners, 
and consequently of the mass of uncertainty with which it is not 
unjustly reproached. Fearing to be blamed for partiality, they 
desired to have the credit of comprehensiveness in principle, 
and thus overstepped the limits here laid down, which is worse 
than falling short of them. They drew metaphysics, ethics, and 
theology into the circle of their contemplations, and thus 
diverted them from their legitimate and proper object. That 
blame, however, which originates in ignorance should be de- 
spised, while that partiality wliich arises from a rigorous dis- 
tinction of ideas has always produced the greatest and most 
beneßciul results to the human race. 

When we speak of the physiology, pathology, and thera- 
peutics of mental life, we would observe at the outset that we 
are not here treatiug of the mind except at moat in a figurative 
sense, for tliia would be what is called metaphysics, a dis- 
tinction which is clearly indicated by the etymology. But if 
any one should infer from this that, like the mystics of the 
ancient schools, and some natural philosophers of the modern, 
we here assume three distinct principles, the triad, spirit, soul, 
and body, we must protest against this inference, though this 
view is founded on a sense of a truth which is here concealed 
(the presentiment of the problem). Wlint constitutes the cor- 
poreal world Is sufficiently known to na, and though we are not 
acquainted with all its laws, — which it is the business of phy- 
sics to know, — the idea of them is clear, and we can determine 
their limits. This is not the case with the mind. Tliat its 
^ws are beyond those bmits is a bare negation, and gives us 
no positive information respecting them. We only know that 
physical observation here terminates, and that another domain 
{liiTu TO ^rriKa), metaphysics, begins. The word spirit (Geist) 
is one of those words which we have been accustomed to 
hear from infancy, and which are always and everywhere present 
where man has attained to a consciousness of himself, — which 
every one pronounces, repeats, and understands without further 
mquiry, and does not call in question, because he does not see 
them called in question by others. It is nevertheless one of 
those ideas which Kant calls " surreptitious," and of which he 
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says : " that tliey sometimes deceive, and sometimes may be 
true, because obscure couclosiona are not always erroneuiis." 
It would therefore be our best way, in order to come to a riglit 
consideration of the word " spirit," to inquire into its source, 
and to go back to tlic point at which it may have crept in. 

If we make this historical retrospection attentively, and with- 
ont prejudice, we shall find that it hua certainly not come in the 
course of physical research, but iu a precisely contrary direc- 
tion. People did not begin by examining anatomically the 
nature of man, and it was not until a late period that they 
were thus ultimately led by the functions of the brain to the 
notion of a spirit (Geist), but the facts of consciousness as well 
as thoae higher manifestations of the mind, its relations to the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful, the law of duty, the belief in 
something more exalted than that which is earthly, existed, and 
that in their fairest form, long before the thought was con- 
ceived of seeking the source of such wonderful effects in the 
organisatiou of the human frame. Two worlds, the one in- 
tellectual, the other sensual, were equally given to us from the 
beginning, and all attempts to deduce them from one prin- 
ciple (except the Deity) have failed. This duality is the 
boundary line of humanity ; to have drawn it is the triumph 
of philosophy ; to efface it, if that were possible, would be its 
destruction. All we can say is, that an intellectual world 
reveals itself to us, by the law of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, and that a physical world manifests itself by those 
laws which act in space and time. What lies beyond these laws, 
as it were the substance of both worlds, we know not ; we only 
call that of the physical world, matter or body in the abstract, 
that of the suijcr- physical, wc call spirit (Geist), and must never 
forget that hereby we have only pronounced an abstraction. 

But now we ask further, wherein docs this higher law 
manifest itself to us, as the physical law does in the material 
world? Nowhere but in man,' and in him only through the 



' " Nature neier becnniM (pirit (r.«iat), hut spirit uid nature arc two diria« 
ipbcrFt, which, from the Iwfinning of ill thingi. pretuppou each other, which rc- 
flccl ruh other, but only In man combine aa faelon of a new and third element, 
which i* man bimiclf." Had tliii principle perraried (he work in which il i* laid 
dnwD (Klcncke, 'Syilcm at Orginic Paj'cholagv.' page 116), many ai 
thcit contequance* woulil have been brought fnrwanl icM boldly. 
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uicdium of his cultivated iinil refined reason. What we feel, 
what we remember, nay, the very inmost sensations of our 
individual existence, may be referred to the world which sur- 
rounds us. Thought alone, esaltcd to the highest degree, 
ahowa us another world- We are ourselves therefore not* 
spirit, but we watch, aa it were, what we call by that name, 
and which manifeats itself to us only by its laws. {Est Deus 
iu nohis.) Mau, therefore, should be the link wliich connects 
the two worlds ; and this is the problem, this is the enigma, 
which never can be solved ; for it is wholly inconceivable how 
two essentially different principles, each of which ol)ey3 different 
laws, can be combined in one being ; for though there is one 
law for both, that of self-preservation, yet the operations of 
this law practically contradict each other, in the two spheres. 
The self-prese nation of the spirit may interfere with that of 
the body. Duty may demand the sacrifice of life, while of 
the reverse, daily experience affords us too many examples ; 
but, apart from this, it is inconceivable how a causality can 
exist between the two, how the ideal can be felt, how the im- 
pression on the nerves can be conceived. But the inconceiv- 
able ceases to be inconceivable for the purposes of science so 
soon aa we conceive why it is inconceivable, and that ia pre- 
cisely the case here. We cannot conceive the ego because it 
is ourselves, any more than a hand can take hold of itself. 
Happily we need no more, since the l^w of the mind suffices 
us to think and to will, and that of the body to direct its 
action ; the real thinker is content with having founded and 
marked the Hmits of thought, which none but the never- 
satisfied visionary oversteps — " Truth has its limita, Absurdity 
has none," 

It was conceivable enough that man's ever restless spirit of 
inquiry would not be ao easily satisfied, but its very efforts 
afforded the most convincing proofs that those efforts were 
vain. The history of psychology gives more precise informa- 
tion on the subject. We shall here notice only that which is 
most essential.^ Spinosa declares mind and body to be 

' Malcrialiim, thai U, the view which will sat alio«- the eepantion of the intel- 
lertmil principle from the «orporeU, but look« upoD the former u ■ higher poaer of 
the latter, ool aniy expluni nothitig, but mikei (be enigma •till more obscure. In 
dttllity we «I leul copcäve the eiuitence of each principle in itielf, though not the 
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modifications of one and the .snme substance; by which mode 
of representation (though there may be no better, for that 
which cannot be represented) the knot is cut, but not untied. 
Neither Fichte's attempt to' treat the body as a phenomenon 
only, of the mind, whicli it certainly is to uSj but by which 
we do not advance one step towards an explanation, — nor 
Schelling's ingenious view, which so uuites the two worlds, 
that each ceases to exist for itself, — nor Hegel's acuteness, 
which has most profoundly analysed, and described conscious- 
ness, but has not deduced its origin, has solved the enigma. 
Kant aloue has clearly defined this euigma, and declared the 
impossibility of solving it, and what have all his followers 
done more, than overstep those limits, for the discovery of 
which, mankind owe him an eternal debt of gratitude? A false 
ciiiiception of the contiuual progress of the human mind has 
misled them ; but there is a deUQitc truth iu perception, and 
n limit to tliis perception as respects man, and this limit has 
been fixed by a wise Providence, because where he ceases to 
think he should begin to act, which is, in fact, the purpose of 
his being. I have always been struck with Kant's remark on 
the subject of similar investigations : " Let not him who is 
ill possession of superior knowledge, refuse to impart instruction 
to the inquirer who is desirous to receive information, and who, 
in the prosecution of his studies, fancies that mountiuns rise 
Irefore him, while the initiated sees a plain path, in which he 
wanders, or fancies he may wander, securely and leisurely." 

Such was the language of the man, who, in profundity 
and acuteness, far excelled nil of us, who have mounted upon his 
shoulders. Excuse this digression, to which I have been led 
by the memory of one, who, though often misunderstood, was 
the greatest of all Oerman thinkers. To return to my subject ; 

We have thus represented spirit and matter as distinct from 
each other ; we see hence that neither matter, the investigation 
of which appertains to the domain of physics, nor spirit, the 
laws of which are the province of ethics and logic, comes before 

mode at Ihdr «onncxion, which, ImweTer, U prov«! hj thn fad; and beiidr) Ih* 
olijpcl of our «liitence, ii (hcrchy uialiUklid md eip)*ined. In mstarislism iit ilo 
not (oDccive how niBUer can think, Dlld our whole eiitleace 1ok> all Kntc and 
meaning. Matorialiim anniliilale» llwlf when it tuhiiliici lo far aa u> eiali 'toily 
Inlu rninil, and thii it Ihr a«\j wav lo make il thiiili unit will. 
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the tribunal of our consideration. But in man spirit is united, 
in a manner inconceivable by us, to matter. In this state of 
union, through which inert matter becomes an animated bodv, 
we call it mind, and the denominations above chosen are 
justified without our being obliged to recognise three different 
principles. Now it is this mind that coustitiites the proper 
subject of our inquiries — spirit in its relations to corporeal 
life, organism in its relations to psychical life. Thus I think 
I have sufficiently indicated the nature of our subject. So 
much and no more, by way of lemraaa, I found it necessary at 
the outset to borrow from philosophy properly so called, in 
order to lay a foundation for the understanding of what will 
follow. In like manner, I must, on the material side of the 
question, presuppose a knowledge of anatomy and physiology, 
especially tliat of the brain and nerves. 

Although the bounds of medical psychology are thus duly 
fixed, it is nevertheless mixed up with every branch of 
human knowledge, so that some sciences stand to it in the 
relation of foundations; some of sources; some of auxiliaries; 
and some again of consequences; and lastly, others, in common 
with all the ramifications of human action and knowledge, are 
in further reciprocal relations to it and to each other. 

With regard to all these relations, the rule is to avoid par- 
tiality on the one hand, and confusion on the other, and 
everywhere to have regard to the whole, while we adhere to the 
individual parts. The foundations of medical psychology, as 
we have already shown, are philosophy and physiology, which 
treat, the former of the spirit, the latter of the organism, while 
the subject of medical psychology is the relation of each to the 
other. A partial preponderance of the philosophical basis leads 
to a false spiritualism, and a partial preponderance of the 
physiological basis, to an equally erroneous materialism, of both 
of which the history of our subject will furnish examples. 

As sources of medical psychology, we may mention history 
and ethnography, and, above all, biography,^ especially auto- 
biographies, which, however, are of value only to the competent 
judge, because we must see in them not so much what they 

' The important biographic» of [nsane piticnti by Mclor, pulilished at Berlin in 
1841 by Schroeder, dctenre to he eapeciBlly noticed here. 
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relate (is what, by their manner of relation, ia undesignedly be- 
trayed j^ and further, what is called a praetical knowledge of man- 
kind, such as we find displayed in the writings of Montaigne, 
La Bruyere, and similar writers, and the observation of man 
in general in a state of health and of disease. 

The study of animal psychology (zoo- psychology, comparative 
psychology) may, it is justly hoped, throw much light on 
human psychology, especially with regard to instinctive im- 
pulses, but in using it we must never forget that man, even 
with respect to his organism, is not to be understood without 
reference to his higher destination, and that wliile the teleology 
of animal organism has reference to itself; that of man refers to 
something above himself. The inferior animals, strictly speaking, 
Lave not even that anaiogon rationis, which is commonly assigned 
to them, and whicli, in fact, is only another e?(pressioD for 
thought or reason in its lower state of development. If we 
more closely examine those actions of animals which have 
given occasion to this expression, we shall find that in them 
the body always acts upon the mind by means of impulses, 
and that these impidses are ruled by instinct and, as it were, 
by an innate law of nature whicli is manifested in them, as 
are other laws of nature, by the phenomena to which they 
gi\'e rise.' Since, therefore, the higher spontaneous power 
of man's mind acts downwards on his body, and descends 
even to the most material functions, we must be very cautious 
in the use of this comparative psychology, and must consult 
it only when there appears in mau, whether in a physiological 
or pathological state, something of the nature of instinct. 

Among the auxiliaries to our study it is usual, and not 
without reason, to class poetry, inasmuch as it represents the 
human character, exaggerated, indeed, in degree, yet in kind 
true to nature. We must, however, take care not to make 
too much use of this aid, lest we run into the danger of sub- 
stituting poetry for research, and of taking quotations from 
poets for axioms, a proceeding of which history, even that of 
the latest era, furnishes numerous examples, A more advisable 
aujciliary is logic, which teaches us duly to arrange a given 

I Jeittd«, in the H«d. Jahrb.. u. f., 2S bd., 1. ISO, 
■ 8e« Gnevell. Uenxih, p. 227. 
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subject and carefully to criticise it, aud guards us egainat 
needless digressions. That all the sciences wbich are funda- 
mentally auxiliary to philosophy and physiology, such as ma- 
thematics, physics, anatomy, and anthropo- chemistry, arc like- 
wise so many aids to the understanding of our subject, is of 
course 8elf-c\"ideDt. 

Medical psychology does not indeed form the foundation, 
yet it furnishes important doctrines, which are applicable to. 
several aciencca ; for instance, to education, of which one of its 
sections, mental education makes a part,- — to special pathology 
and therapeutics, to which the subject of mental diseases 
belongs, — and to forensic medicine. Its Other relations are 
more general and more remote, and will be self-evident in 
their proper places. 

I. Even a superficial glance shows the great and pecu- 
liar difficulties with which the subject of our study ia beset. 
On closer inspection they seem to multiply, and we only ac- 
quire a fundamental knowledge of it, in the first instance, by 
an accurate investigation of what passes within ourselves. But 
how few men are capable of taking such a view of tbemsehes 
BS is neither prejudiced nor hypochondriacally exaggerated, 
nor superficial ? We do not observe the springs of our 
psychical functions when they are in active operation, but 
only when they are quiescent and cannot be investigated. Self- 
love, liabit, the almost iusensible influences of the external 
world, and of our social relations, render it extremely difficult 
to obey the precepts of the Delphic Oracle, " yvw&i aiavTov." 

II. The obscrvationa we make on others arc partly rendered 
uncertain by the aame causes, and partly impeded by precon- 
ceived opinions. 

III. The physiology of the nen'oua system, with the or- 
ganic function of which we are compelled to associate, in the 
most immediate connexion, the psychical function, does not 
unfortunately, in its present state, afford us the requisite 
degree of certainty, while on ita part, it is not duly supported 
by authropo-chemistry, and, if I may use the expression, by 
anthropo-pbysica ; for we shall see in the sequel, that the 
cbangea of somatic life, which accompany the psychical pro- 
cesses, affect not only the structure of organs, but the organic 
processes going on in tbem. 
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IV. With respect to the more practical part of our science, 
which ia chiefly derived from the observauce of jiersons afflicted 
with mental diseases, we meet with new uhstaclea. !Most 
lunatics are distinguished by the greatest cunuiug and dissimn- 
latioD ; the results of observation on them in pnbhc establish- 
ments are unsatisfactory, because the attention is didded 
among so many indi\')duals ; the representations of others can- 
not always be depended on ; and, finally, it is precisely this 
ohscnre enigmatical state of the mind which awaits its solu- 
tion from our science. 

V. Lastly the application of the psyehieal mode of cure is 
particularly difGcult. Supposing us, notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned obstacles, to have obtained a thorough insight into 
the character, the peculiarities, and the actual state of a lunatic 
patient, we are nevertheless still in want of a comparative 
standard by which we might accurately determine the degree 
of every affection which we intend to employ as a remedy, so 
that this mode of treatment becomes very uncertain, and, from 
the delicate operation of sucli mental influences, we may do as 
much harm, as we mean to do good. We know that one or two 
grains of ipecacuanha will allay spasms, and that from 10 to 30 
grains will escite them (namely vomiting) ; but we do not 
know how many grains of pleasure are necessary for a melan- 
choly patient, that he may be cheered and not made still more 
sullen. In no department of medicine is it more necessary 
to individualise ; while in none is this left so entirely to the 
tact of the physician as in the treatment of mental diseases. 

These difficulties sufficiently indicate the endowments which 
are especially required in a good [wychological physician. In 
enumerating the qualifications necessary' for the practice of any 
art or science, the mistake ia generally committed of naming 
all those that might be desirable. Now, it is true that it is most 
beneficial to every art, that such men should devote themselves 
tu it as are eminent beyond the rest of mankind fur perfec- 
tions of ali sorts ; but, it is evident that by such a requirement, 
the great majority of well-meaning men who might be inclined 
to devote themselves to those pursuits, for which, without being 
such beau -id Gals of perfection, they felt themselves must 
<iualifled, would bu left in unc3rtainty as to tlie choice of an 
employment. That we may not fall into this error, wc will 
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liere mention only those qualifications which are peculiarly 
requisite in the psychological physician. 

I. To acquire a knowledge of this most delicate and re- 
condite branch of medical science, he mnat possess, together 
with that quick apprehension and correct judgment, which are 
equally indispensable in all the other branches, a refined per- 
spicacity and a philosophically cultivated understauding ; for, 
as we have already intimated, man is not to be understood, 
even organicjdly, without reference to his liiglier destination. 

II. The application of this knowledge to the psychologi- 
cal patient, requires a very rare and peculiar combination 
of natural qualities, namely, as much sympathy on the one 
hand, as firmness, capable of assuming the expression of in- 
flexible sternness, on the other. He who is not able to act this 
twofold part, must not be a psychological physician, lest his 
patients, nay, he himself, should become victims to a mistaken 
choice of his profession, Besides this, his circumstances must 
be such as to allow him to devote himself more or less exclu- 
aively to this branch of medicine, that is, to give it the greater 
portion of his time, which is more necessary in this than in 
other branches, because the treatment, in most instances, de- 
mands a second education. He must be able, by his per- 
sonal demeanour, to obtain influence over the minds of other 
men, which, though in fact an essential part of the psychical 
mode of cure, is a gift that Nature often refuses to the most 
distinguished men, and yet without which, mental diseases, 
however thoroughly understood, cannot be successfully treated. 

Lastly. He ought to possess a high moral character, which, 
indeed, no person should be without in any branch of science, 
but which is here especially needed. It will appear in the 
sequel of these lectures, nhat he who is versed in this branch has 
daily opportunities of observing, how indispensable are the re- 
quirements (and particularly the last) which we have demanded 
of those who desire to qualify themselves as psychological 
physicians. Let every one, therefore, sincerely and carefully 
examine his conscience, his powers, and his wishes, before he 
devotes himself to this most difficult of all the departments of 
medicine ; for more confusion has been produced in the world 
by careless and incomplete efforts than by total inertness. 
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"All professional men/' aays a profound writer,' "labour 
under a great disadvantage in not being allowed to be ignorant 
of what is useless. , . . Every one fancies that he is bound to 
transmit what is beheved to have been knowu." — If we more 
closely examine this complaint, which is made with reference 
to the history of the sciences [and this in truth is but too 
often a history of errors), we fiud a great difference in dilfereut 
departments. In some of them a knowledge of evcrj-thiug 
that has been previously supposed or coujectured respecting 
their objects, may be well dispensed with ; such are the sciences 
which are purely empirical. If the facts neceaaary for the at- 
taiumeut of their practical objects be once ascertained, the 
erroneous opinions previously held may, with advantage to pro- 
gressive improvement, he consigned to oblivion. In other 
departments, which themselves consist chiefly of opinions, the 
knowledge and examination of previous opinions are not only 
desirable, but indispensable to a thorough study of them. Such 
are the philosophical doctrines, the progress of which is 
marked by a regular arrangement, and represents epochs of the 
development of the human mind. To these may be applied the 
maxim t " The history of a science is properly the science 
itself" With respect to medical psycliology it belongs, as I 
have already sliown, to both spheres, since it is a compound 
of both elements. That part of it which is philosopliical, con- 
tains an abstract of the state of philosophy in every age, while 
that which is empirical has by no means attained such pre- 
cision and clearness as to render a knowledge of previous 
opinions superfluous, on the contrary, oven at this mo- 

' Uuelhc, ao, pp. 129 and lU. 
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meut, the opiuioiis of soiuc arc ilinmctrically oppost-d to those 
of other«. 

I am therefore obliged to treat the history of our branch 
of the profcssiou, though this is not the chief object of my 
work, io a concise outline it is true, yet with more carnestueas 
aud depth of research than is usual at the commencement 
of a course of leetxircs ; for by this sketch we at ouce obtain 
a preliminary delineation, or profile, if I may so call it, 
of the »hole science. In order to give you a view of this 
ample and interesting subject, without having recourse to 
tiypothetical fancies and analogies, I shall arrange it in the 
following manner; I shall divide the whole history, up to the 
present day, conformably with the usual arrangement (for 
there is absolutely no internal ground for division in the 
organic members of a chaiu of transitions) into — I, The primeval 
and p re-historical epoch, to the de\elopment of the sciences 
in Greece; II, The ancient epoch, by which I understand the 
state of the sciences among the Greeks and the Romans ; 

III, The medieval epoch, which falls under two sections — A, the 
scholastic, which accompanies the decline of ancient art and 
science, and B, the revival, the dawn of a new era ; and 

IV, The new epoch, to which we are compelled to add the 
most recent, in order to maintain a due proportion in our 
materials, and to comprehend the present subject of the science 
as a whole. In each of these epochs we have to premise — 
1st, the general character of the age, so far as it is necessary 
to understand our subject ; 2Aly, the history of the health 
and diseases of the age, sketched with a psychical view ; 
3dly, the history of the science, i. e. of the theory of our 
doctrine ; Uhly, that of the art, i. e. of its exercise, both given 
as succinctly and simply as possible; und öthly, a critical re- 
capitulation with respect to each epoch. I must here premise 
that an exposition of the manner inwhich nosologists,who do not 
treat of psychical conditions exclusively, introduced them into 
their systems, and again systemattsed these conditions, has ap- 
peared to me entirely useless. I shall speak more particularly 
on this subject when treating of the classification of mental 
diseases. Considering further, however, that every division is 
arbitrary so long iis the basis of that division is so far from being 
clearly ascertained, as is here the case, I shall deal only with 
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geueralitics, referriDg for particulars toFricdcrcicli'a' works on 
this subject, Almost all the divisionB arc too full, that is, 
they lay down far too many species mid varieties, by mukiiig 
the symptoms or objects of Insanity especial reasons for 
diviaion. These few preliminary remarks may auEBce. 

1. I. The most ancient period furnishes ua with a pheno- 
menon which is in every respect remnrkaljle ; for while, on 
the one hand, his rude sensual wants Jed man, prior to all theo- 
rising, to practical elforts, an innate, religious poetical souse 
led him, on the other, to those presentiments, which are, as it 
were, preparatory symbols, to all subsequent knowledge. 

2. The state of health during that period we may imagine 
to have been perfect, and that it gradually deteriorated, by the 
conflict of social circumstances, to a state of relative health, till 
diseases, which began with wounds, spread more widely, and 
became more intense. Psychical sufferings must have been aa 
rare in that infant state of society, as they are in the infancy 
of every individual man. Yet solitarj' examjjles are not 
wanting. Saul's disorder" is considered as the represeutation 
of a psychical malady, consisting of melancholy combined with 
rage. Nebuchadnezzar's condition* bore a resemblance to 
lycanthropy, nay, even to pellagra. Many of tlie narrations 
recorded in the Old Testament, and some of the ^ai/iovi'^o/itvot 
in the New, arc ascribed to madness. Greek mythology, in 
the stories of Hercules, Ajas, Orestes, Athamas, and Alcmseon, 
toadies on these phenomena and on lycanthropy, and the mad- 
ncHS of the diiugliters of Proetus and the uterine disease 
of the Scythians are even quoted as examples of epidemical 
psychopathies.* 

3. It is evident that during this period there was nothing 
like science or theory, the idea of which originated with the 
tireeks, among whom the existence of self-cousciousness was 
fir»t conceived by Aristotle. 

■ LitlcrMar-GeKhicbte Aa Pitliokigic und Thenpie der Piych. Krukheltenj 

Wiinbnrf, 1S30. Syitemilitclie Litlerilur der Acrzllichen Pi^chologie; Berlin, 1833, 

un. nl. 23. ' naniel it, 13-33. 

* Prieder. Liu. GckIi. 17, Ac. tit. With rrtpect to tlit ditctie of tlieScythUni. 

I ignc with Illppocratci In oppiMitiun to tlic moilerni, and find in hli opinion, 

ll nf iihnnolog} wilh rrgard lo the ctrebellum, hii luumi penpiniit]i, 
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The childlike simplicity of that first age ascribed every im- 
portant phenomenon to the immediate operation of higher 
l)ow'er8j which it poetically personified as living Gods, and re- 
garded the revelations of spiritual existence as miraclea. 

4. But the claims of practical necessity were acknowledged 
prior to all theory. Fathers of families first performed the 
ofiice of physician among their own circle, in a rude empirical 
manner ; and in the first dawning of the ah ove- mentioned reli- 
gious notions, this office was moat naturally blended with that 
of the priest, in ivhose hands it remained, till the Greek pliilo- 
Bophera took it on themselves as belonging to their province. 
Some cures of psychical affections are mentioned by the medi- 
cal historians of this period; nay, it is interesting that the 
first cures which they record were psychical. The cure of Saul 
by music, and that of the Proetides, which was effected by 
Melampos, partly by psychical remedies (?), partly, as Sprengel,^ 
relying on Herodotus, relates, by hellebore (veratrnm album], 
may be quoted here as examples. 

5. Where there is no science, there can be no result, and no 
criticism. We pass on, therefore, to the second period. 

II. 1. In the lovely and salubrious climate of Greece, under 
circumstances which do not concur a second time, there arose, in 
the purest sense of the expression, a golden age, not only for 
the development of the arts and sciences, but likewise for 
humanity. That gradual transition from an uncorrupted state 
of nature to a state of free, great, and universal education, 
rendered possible the esiatcnce of a moment when, without 
over-rcfinement and without coarseness, the highest intellectual 
culture was in one nation simultaneously combined with ori- 
ginal simplicity and purity — a moment which stands unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world, a combination which, as it 
cannot be attained by design, gave birth to works such as no 
subsequent age has ever been able to equal, But it was only 
a moment ; as the purely beautiful style in art is followed 
by the voluptuous, so was culture succeeded by re6ncment, 
and simphcity by luxury, and, when the llomans, a people 
naturally alien from the Muses, contrary to their innate dis- 
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position, imitated the refinement of tiie conquered Greeks, and, 
as is usual with all imitations, exaggerated what tliey copied, it 
degenerated into that efTeminate lasun*, which was not the least 
among the causes that led to the downfall ofthe ancient world. 

2. It is susceptible of proof that, with the increase of re- 
finement, the occurrence of nervous and mental disorders 
increased in a proportion which has been maintained to the 
present day. So long as (Jreck heroism continued to echo 
the natiu^l simplicity of the Homeric age, so long as the un- 
sophisticated manners of the old Romans subsisted, there was no 
occasion to notice the occurrence of such diseases. With the ad- 
vance of civilization in Hellas they appeared now and then, though 
in truth but rarely. But so soon as civilization degeuerated into 
voluptuousness, they increased in number and intensity ; and, 
when at Rome, unbridled debauchery' and insane luxury sur- 
passed even the jramp of Athens, from which the Graces had 
not wholly departed, then did those psychical anomalies in- 
crease, and such in ]iarticular as are frequently mentioned in 
Galen's work on Diseases of the Mind. The monomauia for 
■uicide of the Milesian maidens,' and the feverish psychical 
excitement of the inhabitants of Abdera, after witnessing the 
performance of the Andromache of Euripides, are adduced as 
being in some degree instances of an epidemic psychopathy. 

3. Here science commences. The human power of thought 
developed itself in all directions, and, diverging in numberless 
radii, filled that circle assigned to it by Providence, beyond 
which it cannot pass. 

An inquirer into the history of philosophy who is 
well acquainted with its labyriatliine ram if) cat ions, must be 
struck by the remarkable fact, that all modes of thought, 
which have subsequently appeared, and have been repeated 
even in the moat modem times, bo far as they rest on specific 
fundamental differences, may be recognised as anticipated 
in the systems of the Greek philosophers. It is the pro- 
vince of the history of philosophy to point this out in detail, 
and to show that, however the forms may change, tlic 
human mind was always obliged to entertain essentially the 
aaiue thoughts, and the human heart to cherish the same 
feelings. Here wc have only to point out the most important 
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vluwn, tliüse which were most inflnenttal in determining men's 
iiotioui of the relation of the aoul to the liody ; as sucli, we 
linvc, in Orccce, the philosophical systems of Plato and 
AriHtotlo, and, in Rome, those of the Stoics and of the Epi- 
curcaos. In these fonr types, the entire philosophy of Antiquity 
is represented, and if we pursue them to their whole depth and 
extent, we may with truth affirm that they symbolise every 
direction of human thought which has assumed a complete 
and consistent character. If we would esprcäs their general 
scope in a few words, we might perhaps say, that Plato re- 
presents the freedom of rational ideality ; Ariatotle the legality 
of intelligible realism; Zeno the intellectual view of the world ; 
Epicurus the material view ; tendencies which are repeated at 
all times and in all places. Since I am not here giving a history 
of philosophy, I must content myself with these few hints, 
which I intend only as a basis for the observations which I 
shall now proceed to make on the relations of those philo- 
sophical systems to our subject. 

In representing the merits of Plato,' it is usual to repeat 
the notion frequently espressed by him of two souls; the more 
noble of which is inclosed in the spherical form of the head, 
while the earthly is subdivided into two — its better part, the 
Will, being seated in the breast, and its inferior part, the 
Appetites, in the organs of the abdomen. Hence we may 
make out the relations which psychical life bears to the com- 
bined functions of the brain, of the circulation, and of the 
abdominal orgaus, and may draw particular inferences respect- 
ing the morbid alterations of these relations, as Plato has in 
fact done in several places.^ When a large and rather cold 
body is combined with weak intellectual power, or, when ex- 
cessive mental exertions weaken the head, the source of disease 
arises in that organ. "When excessive pleasure, or melan- 
choly, or violent passions agitate the breast, the disease arises 
there. It springs from the lowest region, when sexual desire, 
or an accumulation of diseased matter in the abdomen, impedes 
the free action of the mind. Madness (navia), or imbecility 
(ttfiaOia) ensues. A patient thus afflicted must not he looked 
upon as wicked, for he is only ill. The health of the body. 
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as well as of the mind, consists in this, that neither be excited 
without the other ; that they reciprocally support each other, 
and remain in a state of health by preserving the equilibrium. 
Let Wra, therefore, who devotes himself to mathenintica or 
other profonnd studies, which demand the whole energy of 
the mind, take care duly to strcngtlien the body by gymnastics 
or other esercise, and let hira wlio is called to use much 
bodily exercise, not forget to strengthen the mind by music 
and philosophy. 

All this is excellent, but there is something quite peculiar in 
Plato's theoretical dogmas. We must never forget that his 
works are poetical, and that he is enabled, by adopting the 
style of firee dialogue, to set forth with playful pointedness, 
and even with irony, the most various and opposite notions, 
leaving the reader, whom he merely stimulates to think for 
himself, to make his own conclusions. The same form, which 
is based upon the free ideality of the Platonic mind, necessi- 
tates his poetical figurative language, from which we gather a 
hint that there is much which wc are to understand, as being, 
not a formal declaration, but ratlier stated in the way of com- 
parison or Bvmbol. The want of attention to this circumatauce 
has given occasion to great errors in the explanation of the 
Platonic philosophy. I think it advisable in this place to ob- 
scne that whatever is known to us as appertaining to the opinions 
ufthat age, furnishes no precise information respecting Plato's 
views of them, for he has only made use of them as of any other 
material ; but whatever is brought forward by him as new, must 
be examined with reference to his whole train of thought, and, 
when it agrees with this, deserves the greatest attention. In 
this sense there is a passage in Philebus which appears to 
me especially worthy of observation. It is the key to his 
psvchology which has justly been designated as teleological, and 
which, as it is quite in accordance with the ideality of his 
ethical mode of thinking, authorises me to consider him as 
having in fact anticipated StalU. The passage is aa follows: 
"The hungry man, as auch, i. c. in so far as he longs to ap- 
pease his appetite, feels in a state opposite to that in which he 
really is ; the hungry man can only feel pain — only the pre- 
sent disorder of his body, but not what will relieve it, no 
desire for food, unless previous exi>crieQce has taught him that 
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the pain will be removed by food. But appetite scents, seeks, 
and finds its object prcWous to all experience ; it perceives what 
18 positively not found in the subject of its perception. Thus, 
desire sees further than sensation reaches ; it perceives what 
the opposite sensation can produce, to save an existence which 
is threatened with destruction. This internal physician, this 
counsellor and aid, is the power itself which, in every indivi- 
dual being, binds and holds together, in a suitable manner, the 
finite and the infinite— the soul. It cannot have derived 
the knowledge which it evinces from its body, of whose exist- 
ence and life it is the cause ; nor from the experience which it 
has had in common with the body, for that knowledge, in 
fact, preceded this experience, and in the first instance made 
it possible." This passage seems to contain more clearly 
than any other, Plato's psychological creed. At all events, it 
is extremely remarkable in itself; according to the axiom, 
that " nothing new and peculiar lias beeu said, which had 
not been pre\iously thought," it confirms oiir remark on the 
preformation of Stahl's doctriue, and justifies the designation 
of modern medical historians, who call Plato's physiology 
" TelcologicaJ." This appears sufficiently to determine the 
position "'which this great philosopher occupies in relation to 
our department, and did it not do so, the above-mentioned 
difficulties remaining in the way, still a Plato was well worthy 
a slight digression. 

The opposite mode of thought is represented by Aristotle.^ 
This estniordinary man may be cousidered as the real founder, 
not only of philosophy, but of science in general. The 
immense influence which he exercised for above a thou- 
sand years, and which haa so often been condemned as 
blind idolatry, was not without a profound cause. For inde- 
pendently of the rich materials which he, far more abun- 
dantly than any other ancient writer, transmitted to posterity, 
he furnished to all ages a handle, as it were, for employing 
the powers of the human understanding, so as to render it and 
its applications useful; inasmuch as he taught us how to study 
it in a methodical manner; it would, however, be out of place 
here to demonstrate this in any other department than that 
of psychology. 

' Born 3B4 B. C, died 321 B. C. 
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The mind, according to Aristotlc, is distinct from 
the body, hut inseparable from it, as a conjunctive form; as 
the regulating unity of its manifold uses (tiTtXtyeia). He sepa- 
rates, however, with remarkable precision the power of thought 
from everything material. Sensation, he says, " is a motion 
of the soul, through the intervention of the body." He deve- 
lops in such order the relations of thought to objects, to the 
senses, and to common sensation (the idea of which he was the 
first to unfold), that his disciple and follower Theophrastus, of 
Eresus, was able to leave a critical treatise on the Theory of 
the Senses, as contained in his book 'On the Sensations.' The 
analytical investigation of nature, wliich Aristotle first prose- 
cuted by means of autopsy and comparative anatomy, taught 
him that man has, in proportion to his size, the largest brain ; 
and he gave a description, which was true to nature, of its 
membranous coverings. Thus we here find ourselves in the 
midst of a regularly arranged world of experience, and feel 
that Plato and Aristotle reciprocally complete each other's 
labonrs ; that, combined from their foundations, they fill up on 
one plan the circle of human opinions. 

Without stopping to examine the other philosophical schools 
of the Greeks, — the Ionian, Elcatie, &c., which in fact are 
either only modifications of the above types, or have no refer- 
ence to our doctrine, — we will here mention only the Epicu-, 
rcan and the Stoic, as existing among the Romans. It 
is true that both these philosophical systems originally belonged 
to the Greeks, but they were chiefly developed by the Ilomans, 
were truly bicorporated into their very flcsli and hlood, and 
are known to us with accuracy only through their representa- 
tions; namely, the doctrine of Epicurus through the poem of 
Lucretius, ' De Rerum Natura ;' that of Zeno, through Seneca 
and Marcus Aurclius. 

Atomism (or as we now say, materialism, for the latter, if it 
proceeds methodically, must result from the former), in the 
doctrine of Epicurus, is carried through in the most decisive 
manner, and with a consistency for which his modem adherents 
have neither the courage nor, as it seems, the requisite self- 
knowledge. The ancient doctrine of Democritua, of repre- 
sentations through images (tidinXa) which emanate from bodies, 
and, through the medium of the Kther, unite themselves with 
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the aoul, which differs from the body only in being more re- 
fined, remained as the psychological basis of the system. This 
union becomes a sensible image, and therefore every image 
corresponds with the object, and is true, so long as it is an 
object of sense. What is false proceeds only from those dark 
and confused ideas that differ more and more from the 
object in tbe imagination, which is loo refined and volatile a 
matter. 

It is well known with what acuteness, with what clearness, 
and with what accessory features, drawn from quick observa- 
tion, Lucretius has treated, in the moat poetical manner, this 
very unpoetical system. With respect to our subject, the Se- 
cond and Third Books in particular, on the reciprocal relations 
ol' the psychical and physical world, afford most important 
and attractive representations. They may be characterised as 
tracing all freedom to intelligible mechanism, and seeking to 
merge all practice in theory, 

Diametrically opposite to this is the aim of the Stoics, who, 
with the moat exalted notions of the higher connexion of the 
universe, yet do not place the value and spirit of their doctrines 
in these notions, but solely in delivering the only possession 
which man re;illy has, namely, his Identity, from all perishable 
forms and appendages. We may conceive that such a tho- 
roughly practical system of philosophy was especially adapted 
to the Romans, whose life was all action, and must have been 
still adapted to them when the utter ruin of that immense 
empire compelled the noble-minded individual to fall back 
npon himself. It is not our business to pursue such refiections. 
Of the phyaiological theorj' of the Stoics, that doctrine may be 
of importance to us which teaches that even sensible images, 
the emotions of the mind (iraBif and op/irj), resting as they do 
on tlie belief in their truth, and on the approval which the 
judgment of tbe mind gives them, belong to the power of 
thought which is an immediate emanation from the Divine 
Soul of the world. Hence arises the possibility of an empiri- 
cal self-government, and of the accountability of the affections. ' 

Still more important to us are their practical directions, 
which, in a moral point of view, offer the best preservative 
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against mental disease, and are real "dietetics of the mind." 
The notion virlus, which, among the Romans, signified both 
virtue and physical energy, was admirably adapted to them. 
Ideler^ has explained in a masterly manner the result which 
these sentiments had on the practice of medical psychology ; 
and this transition from theory to practice affords me the 
most suitable opportunity of passing on to the history of 
the practical part of medical psychology during the epoch 
of classical antiquity. But before doing so, I beg leave to 
justify my preceding remark, — that the four systems, of which 
we have given a brief sketch, represent general and permanent 
directions of human thought. Should any one, after duly 
reflecting on the foregoing sketch, hesitate to admit this justi- 
fication, we would point out to him the fact that in the 
course of the history, of even the most recent times, a repe- 
tition of those views will appear with respect to our doctrine. 
Thus we find a parallel to the Platonic idealism in Heinroth's 
theory ; to the criticism of Aristotle, in the reflections of Hof- 
bnuer and others ; to the Epicurean \iew of nature, in the 
extreme of the so-called somatic theory of Psychopathy as it 
appears in Combe and Jacobi (not in Friedreich) ; lastly, to 
Stoicism, above all in the writings of the learned Groos, Modi- 
ficatia modißcandia of course in all these instances. Excuse 
this anticipatory remark, the propriety of which will appear in 
the sequel. 

4. We left the rudiments of practical psychiatrics, if indeed 
this expression may be here applied, in the hands of the 
priests. Of the Greek philosophers Pythagoras was tlie first 
who practised medicine — who led it forth from the temples 
into active life, applied it to political economy and legislation, 
directed his especial attention to dietetics, and who, lastly, 
must be considered and honoured as the true founder of a 
system of psychical dietetics. The theories which are circu- 
latcd under the name of this extraordinary man do not con- 
cern us in this place, and in fact not at all. They belong to 
the category vfhich we designate by Plato's name, and whoever 
understands how to read the lessons of history, will comprehend 
that Pythagoras did not lay so much stress on theories, which he 
made use of at the utmost as incitements or symbols, as upon 
■ lader. I, ISH— 209. 
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actions. I cannot refrain from giving here, as a specimen of 
the above-mentioned mental diet, an extract from the Pytha- 
gorean Order of the Day, as represented by Meiner. ^ 

"As soon as they awoke in the morning, and rose from 
their beds, they walked in quiet retired places in the grove or 
the temple, not only to refresh their senses and their bodies, 
but also to compose tlieir minds, and prepare for the business 
of the day. They had recourse to the sounds of the lyre in 
order to dispel all the mists of sleep, and to attune tlte soul to 
harmonious activity. They considered it as dangerous levity 
to consort with others before they had held communion with 
themselves. When they bad ended their early walk, they 
met together, passed the most cheerful hours of the day in 
the temple or some similar place, and devoted their first 
energies to teaching or learning. Instructive conversation was 
succeeded by gymnastic exercises, in order to give strength and 
activity to the body. Many of them contended in running 
or wrestbng, while others threw heavy weights at a mark, 
or performed certain dances wliich were accompanied with 
violent motions of all parts of the body, especially the bands. 
After these exercises thry repaired to dinner, which, among the 
Greeks and Romans, was for the most part only a breakfast, 
but with the Pythagoreans of a yet more simple kind than 
among the other Greeks. They took neither meat nor wine ; 
they refrained from the latter tlic whole day, eating only so 
much bread and honey as was necessary to satisfy the appetite. 
After finishing their repast they devoted the greater part of 
the afternoon to public affairs, and it was not till the evening 
that they walked out, not alone, but in parties of two or three, 
when they communicated to each other what they had heard 
or conversed upon throughout the morning. They concluded 
these evening walks with a cold bath, and then assembled 
in a general refectory, for supper, which, however, was always 
finished before sunset. These suppers, at which, in order to 
promote sociability, no more than ten brethren were ever seated 
at the same time, invariably began and ended with libation 
and sacrifice, and consisted of a greater variety of food and 
of a more substantial nature than their dinner. They ate 

' Geacliichte der VF'iuenacbaft, in Griech. und Rom., i, 178-602. 
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—""*■■*■ sadb devp inagfit into Ük ndftoeal 
td mind and bodr, Uiat I consider il a belter 
1 of tbe nevs of Priha^ras on this subject tka» 
aaiy half crajcctmal commentarr that I coold hmn giTCU. 
""Bmammj and regnlantr," adds a conuneotator, "produce iu 
Aia JmI^ ooone of life awMfm «amm, in nuTMrr nrao." It is 
reported that Prthagonu emplojed masic in the core of those 
chronic disesses vhkh ongioftted in mentid excitement.* 
His diaaplea continued gradaallj to vithdiUT the art of Medi- 
cine from the hands of the priests ; medical schools were formed, 
the Asclepiades began to reduce the results of their experience 
to principles ; the Empiric school arose at Cnidos, the Philo- 
sophical school at Cos. and £rom the latter issued Hippocrates,' 
the Father of Medicine, and the most celebrated of the soTon 
indiriduala known under that name. 

The majority of the obsen-ations which Hippocrates hoa loft 
us ou the subject of Medical Psychology, relate rather to the 
psychical symptoms iu various diseases, than to what wo arc 
in the habit of calling, diseases of the mind. The attention 
vhich the Father of Medicine paid to the psychical state of 
patients in general, is a proof of the enlarged \-icws ho outor- 
tuncd with respect to the whole art of medicine. (lÜpiil. vi, 
et aUb.) Among these psychical syniptoms his attention ii 
chicÖy directed to delirium,* which however ho docs not diitiu- 
guish from mania and phrcuitis ; but the few obsorvations in hit 
works relative to them, evidence that clear and correct view of 
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disease which has made this first observer a model to all suc- 
ceeding times. They refer to the physical insensibility of the 
insane,' to the appearance of mental diseases in spring,^ to the 
occurrence of disorder of the intellect after a continuance of 
fear and grief/ to the union of melancholy and epilepsy/ to 
the critical importance of hemorrhoidal discliarges in mania/ 
and the difficulty of curing madness which commencea after 
the age of forty/ &c, Hia treatment of these states consists 
principally in evacuation, and this he most commonly eifects 
by hellebore, for the use of which he gives many special direc- 
tions. The books' falsely attributed to Hippocrates go more 
into detail on the subject of these disorders, and combine, in 
a singular manner, Platonic notions ^th traditional empiricism. 

The psychical cure of Erasistratus is well known. Novelists 
and artists have vied with each other in representing the story 
of the fair Stratonice, and, in answer to Ideler's^ inquiry why 
Erasistratus has had so few imitators among pliysicians, we may 
deny his premises, and reply that he has had his followers.^ 

The real founder of a psychical mode of cure seems however 
(according to Friedreich, -12) to have been Asclepiades. We 
are indeed obliged to say " seems/' for his maxims are 
known to us only through Celsus and Cajlius Aurelianus, since 
hia writings have not descended to our times. His chief ma-xim, 
iu. most diseases, which, in his opinion, needed stimulat- 
ing to excite the energy of life (and which has caused a 
comparison of his views with those of John Brown), was mani- 
fest also in his treatment of the insane. Music, love, wine, 
employment, exercising the memory, and fixing the attention, 
were hia principal remedies. He recommended that bodily re- 
straint should be avoided as much as possible, and that none 
but the most dangerous should be confined by bonds. He was 
peculiar in advising that the lunatic patient should be engaged 
in the self-regulation of his mental powers, for which purpose 
he recommended that books should be read to him in an 
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inaccurate manner, that lie might be induced to correct the mis- 
takes. The more exact diagnosis of improved science discovers 
cases in which a similar mode of proceeding is often usefiil j and 
it is usual to modify it by placing before the patient, without ap- 
parent design, letters, essays, notes, &c., composed by others 
for him to correct, whereby his own energy is increased and 
confirmed. Moreover, Asclepiades certainty did not withhold 
his well-known motto, cilo, Ivio et jvainde, from the therapeu- 
tics of insanity, although, notwithstanding Bird's advice, it can 
hardly ever be fully applied to them. 

The schools of the Empirics, Dogmatists, Methodists, and 
Episj-nthetics had no appreciable influence, as such, over 
psychiatric science, wliich was not yet formed, and as our 
only concern is with the progress of our department, wherever 
this was important, we may proceed at once to A. Corn. 
Celsus,' who, as Friedreich justly observes, merits the name 
of the first writer on medical psychology. The eighteenth 
chapter of the third book of his admirable work. De Trifms 
Intatiite Generibua, the earliest treatise on mental diseases, 
makes up prettj' well for the loss of all that was scattered in 
older writings, siuce Celans must be considered aa the de- 
pository of ancient medicine. With judicious criticism, 
■crupnlous completeness, and incomparable arrangement, 
Cclous gives a compressed recapitulation of all which, up 
to that period. Lad proved to be best and most correct j and, 
where no precise result had been obtained, he states point- 
edly and faithfully such problematical views as were enter- 
tained. He distinguishes three kinds of insania : phrenitis, 
which is a continued delirium ; melancholy, which originates 
in an atrabilarian condition ; and a third kind, which lasts 
longer than the other two, even sometimes throughout the 
whole course of hfe, and which may be divided into two species, 
according as the patient is deluded by merely false images, or 
by erroneous perception. The first and the last of these 
kinds of insanity are sometimes of a melancholy cast, some- 
times cheerful, by which the psychical treatment is mothficd; 
the second is always melancholy, Phrenitis is treated ac- 
cording to individnal indications; melancholy requires the 
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evacuant and sedative method. In the third kind, when it 
approaches more to melancholy, it requires purgativesj and when 
to phrenitiSj emetics. Exercise, friction, and an unirritating 
diet must be resorted to, and psychical influence must never 
be forgotten. The further details of this treatise arc highly 
worthy of attention. 

We must here mention the Methodist, Tlieaaalua of Tralles, 
who ia of little importance in himself except as being the 
inventor of mctaayncrisis (rccorporatio), a method which still 
forms our principal and moat essential corporeal means in the 
treatment of insanity. His object was, in obstinate chronic 
cases where other remedies failed, or were not indicated, to 
effect a thorough commotion in the fundamental constitution 
of the organism {avjKpiat^), and to this end he employed the 
method which he deacribes in a work expressly upon this 
subject. It commenced by the application both internally 
and externally of strong vegetable remedies, to the use of 
which, together with the strictest regimen and emetics admi- 
nistered at intervals, a period of three days was devoted. This 
treatment was preparatory to a system of fasting, and concluded 
with a course of restoratives. It is remarkable that the prac- 
tical view which evidently dictated the discovery uf this method 
originated with a man whom history represents as an ignorant, 
boastful, low-minded pretender — a cliarlatan in the worst 
sense of the term. And here the observation involuntarily 
obtrudes itself upon ua, that the most efficacious of those 
methods to which the Thessali of modem times are indebted 
for their reputation and their riches, are, in fact, nothing mure 
than such metasyncrises.^ 

From this equivocal system the inquirer turns with the 
greater delight to the admirahle Aretieus of Cappadocia, that 
incomparable delineator of diseases, in whose praise all writers 
arc justly unanimous, and «hose correct perception, clear com- 
prehension, sober reflection, and animated style, are evidenced 
also in our department. In the book on the 'Causes and 
Symptoms of Clironic Diseases' (chaps, v and vi), he describes 
melancholy and mania, and in that on the Treatment, his own 
mode of cure. According to the notions of his age, he attri- 
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butcs the origin of the forincr to black bile, but cautiously adds, 
tbat iu some cases it arises from psychical causes alone. 
He defines melancholy as depression of the mind, without 
fever, from the eouatant predominance of a siugle idea ; he 
describes its phenomena, and their reciprocal relation to mania; 
determines setiologically that men, and youths near the age of 
manhood, are most disposed to it, but that females are more 
violently affected ; that summer and autumn bring on these 
disorders, wliile spring alleviates them ; he also represents their 
transition into imbecility and bodily decay. He is well ac- 
quainted with the unessential differences in the forms of mania, 
and judges them more accurately than many later system- 
mongers, (for, says he, there are a thousand kinds, and yet 
tliere is only one) He defines it as permanent torpidity of 
intellect without fever. He carefully and expressly distiuguishcs 
febrile delirium, as well as the effects of intoxication, poison, 
&c., from insanity ; directs attention to what is typical of its 
return, but, at the same time, remarks on the uncertainty of 
this type ; determines with espeeial circumspection the condi- 
tional circumstances ; quotes some instances worthy of being 
recorded, and sketches several varieties, among wliieh it is 
remarkable that the subsequeutly so-ealled religious monomania 
has its place. His therapeutics were those that had been 
handed down to him from former times. Portal' attaches par- 
ticular value to one observation which Aretteus makes on this 
occasion, respecting the pernicious influence of coloured walls 
in the chambers of the insane;^ and confirms it by his own 
eiperience.' In fact, every one who has observed the effects 
of colours on the mind, and is acquainted with the doctrine 
of hallucination, of which we shall have to speak in the 
sequel, may be easily con*iuced of the truth of tliat ob- 
servation. 

Ca3liuB Aureliauus agrees, in his ideas and delineation, with 
Aretieus, iu his treatment, with Aselepiades, His authority is 
of importance in the history of psychiatrics, and has been 
already appreciated in this respect.^ 

Lastly: the ancient c[>och of medicine concludes with Claudius 
Galcnus. It is a remarkable circumstance, such, however, as 
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repeatedly occurs in liiatory, that this eKtraordinary man, 
whose efforts were directed to restoring the decliniug art of 
medicine from tlie subtleties of the schools to the Hippocratic 
method, became himself the idol of a school which was more 
subtle than any other, and which departed for centuries from 
the Hippocratic system. So little can an individual effect 
to stem the current of thought prevailing in his time, which, 
whether he will or not, he only helps to promote. Thia re- 
flection teaches us another lesson, namely, that in all cases 
where tliat current has appeared to issue from an individual, 
the latter was only a product of the former ; a conviction which 
. we shall need in the sequel to enable us to understand Para- 
celsus. The general merits of Galenus have been set forth with 
great lucidity by C. G. Neumann.' Hia medical system is 
founded on this great truth, that the life of man is everywhere 
connected with that of the universe, and as one law governs 
all the phenomena, so disease and its cure depend upon avail- 
able natural processes. In this sense — which also pervades his 
doctrine of temperaments, that has survived even to the 
present day — he likewise taught the dependence of psychical 
life on all the momenta of human and universal nature, without 
at all overlooking the reciprocal dependence of the latter on 
the former : for the man who could say of himself " Et uos 
Kgros uon paucos quotannis persanavimus, solis animi motibus 
ad dchitum motum revocatis !" is not inferior to any psycho- 
logical physician of the present times. Galenus may again be 
considered as a model, on account of his logical method, which 
rendered him to his age what Gaubiua and Hartmanu were to 
theirs. By his separation and definition of ideas, he directed 
attention to the relations of the mind to the several organs : 
the brain, heart and lungs, liver and spleen — as also to the 
gradations between relative health, which he called disposition 
(SwÖkti?), and actual disease, which he called passion (jraÖiJc), a 
distinction which will be found highly worthy of attention in 
the doctrine of mental diseases. We, however, find in his 
numerous works fewer psychiatric precepts than we should 
have expected, and they confirm, in essential particulars, the 
doctriues already handed down. 
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Everything belonging to this epoch, inehiditig Galenua and 
his successora, is only a gleaning from Galcnus Limaelf and more 
ancient medical authoriticB. 

5. If we look back on this whole period, in order, if poaaible, 
to comprehend its entire bearing upon medical psychology, the 
following may perhaps be taken as a correct view. The 
necessity for medical relief, afforded at first in an entirely 
empirical manner by the hends of families, and then in a 
simple religious spirit by the priests, led to c^tperiments : these 
were first projected and carried out by the Greeks, when being 
taken up by the philosophical school they were brought to certain 
results, and, as among that happy people, action and tlionght 
mutually aided each other, an arl was first formed, and then, 
as it were, an enlargement of it into a science. The relations 
of mind and body were recognised and discussed in their various 
bearings, and those problems vrhich still form the nucleus 
of our knowledge, were even at that early period brought for- 
ward. At these problems, however, antiquity stopped. A 
methodically regulated, experiment;d investigation was still 
wanting. 

III. 1. Henceforth the history of the world is covered 
with a vast nocturnal shadow, which was not dispelled by a 
rising dawn till towards the middle of this third period. We 
see with regret that the entire art and science of enhghtened 
antiquity vanished in the darkness of this night, but we must 
not judge rashly and unjustly of the ways of Providence ; for 
in this shadow future births were hidden, and, though we 
are unable to judge of them, such periods of incubation are 
perhaps as important to history as the germinating process 
going on below the surface of the soil, is to vegetable life. It 
was an age replete with fermentation : all uations were in 
commotion. The most diverse religions, modes of life, views, 
and traditions clashed and blended together, and the ancient 
forms were cast in a new mould, gradually imbuing them with 
a totally different spirit, till in the sixteenth century the age, 
roused by repeated impulses, became conscious of itself, embraced 
with fi-ecdom the ancient types, and reverentially preserved them, 
together with the new, for which it was gradually matured. 

'i. We may readily coraprehond how contagious diseases of 
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the most violent kind naturally resulted from those manifold 
collisions, chiefly of a warlike character, wliich took place 
among different nations. 

Destructive epidemics, for the most part advancing from 
east to west, visited the whole of the known earth, manifest- 
ing themselves in the first half of this epoch more by affections 
of the cutaneous organs, and in the second naore in the abdo- 
minal organs, and in the system of the motor nerves.^ Of 
the latter we must especially notice the dancing mania^ (pil- 
grimage mania?), which first appeared about tlie year 1212. 
Thousands of young people, mostly approaching the age of 
puberty, i. e, from 12 to 18, assembled together, and formed 
what were called "children's pilgrimages." They proceeded 
(for instance iu 1237) till they sunk exhausted to the 
ground, so that many died, and the survivors were afflicted 
with tremors which continued as loug as they hved. This 
disorder seized boys and girls suddenly, and, together with 
other phenomena, was combiued with a morbid antipathy to red 
colours aud to persons weeping, and, when the disease was 
at its height, tympanitic swellings of the abdomen ensued, 
and paroxysms of howling, screaming, leaping, and an ex- 
cessive love of dancing set in. In the time of Paracelsus the 
form of this disorder became milder, and approached tliat of 
St. Vitus's dance. Häser compares this epidemic with the 
lycantliropy of the ancients. (See above.) 

However Iiypothctical every notion may be which we are able 
to form of the nature of this disorder, a psychical momentum 
was certainly in operation, though I cannot subscribe to the 
view of a vei7 able writer,^ who treats even the Crusades as 
an epidemic mental disease, and consequently seems to deduce 
them immediately from the dancing mania, though something 
intermediate may well be supposed to have occurred, Webster 
speaks of an epidemic madness which prevailed in England in 
1354, attacked the lower classes, and subsequently spread 
through France and Italy. " During periods of plague," he 
adds, as if by way of explanation, "some general iuflueuza 
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appenrs to have seized tlie brain, even of pcrsous who were not 
attacked by the plague itself." I uaunot by any means accede 
to the representation of the learned Leupold,' who considers 
that psychical disease was less prevalent and milder in the 
middle ages. To me, on the contrary, the powerfully operative 
momentum, which 1 have above noticed, as recorded in the his- 
tory of those times, as well as the facts already related, and 
the numberless cases of demonomania in all its forms, which 
subsequently occurred, appear to prove the frequency and seve- 
rity of disorders which affected the mental faculties of man in 
that epoch. I believe that the want, at that time, of a 
scientific comprehension of such disorders, aud the preva- 
lence of superstition, are the causes which now close against 
us any access to those phenomena, thus producing a false im- 
pression that mental disease was of rare occurrence. 

3. The psychology of the middle ages, as well aa their philo- 
sophy in general, was, in the first half of the period, scholastic 
or mystical, and it was not till towards the end of the second 
half, that in some intelligent minds it approached that per- 
fection which it has attained only in modem times. But 
neither could those philosophical systems furnish a sufficient 
basis for rendering psychology available for the purposes of the 
physician, nor was (he age sufficiently enlightened even to think 
of it. " The Arabs, an energetic people, devoted to Saba^ism, 
had been transformed, by the religion of Mahomet, which 
addressed itself to the passions and to the undcrstandiug, into 
a religious warlike uatiou. In a short time they became 
masters of a great portion of the known world. By their con- 
tact with the conquered nations, and the increase of luxury, 
there arose a want — a demand for foreign medicine, astrologv-, 
and science, which the Culiplis did their utmost to supply by 
translations from Greek works, and by the foundation of 
schools and libraries. Thus from the most diverse elements — 
the Aristotelian, the Oriental, and the Th col ogi co-Christian, 
arose that monster of philosophy, which I have named the 
Scholastic, iu the more extended signification of the word. 
Ibn Siua (Aviccnna), Ibu Rhuschd (Averrhoes), Moses Mai- 
mouides, Albertus Magnus, aud subsequently Duus Scotns, who 
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died ill 1308, miiy in some measure be said to be its representa- 
tives. We may with the greater propriety refrain from particu- 
litrising their views, since they contributed to psychology only 
verbal subtleties, taking and retaining the materials for their 
formulse, without addition, from the works which had been left 
Da an inheritance by the ancients. A more substantial spirit 
developed itself in the second tendency of that epoch — the 
mystical. Yet here, too, the moat heterogeneous ingredients 
were mingled together; Plato, Christianity, the Cabala, and an 
independent system of Metaphysics, so that anything like a 
consistent representation of the divergencies of these theories, 
would far exceed our limits. The representatives of this ten- 
dency are, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Nie. Cusanus, 
Marsil Picinus, &c. With respect to our subject, it may be 
said in general, that the Scholastic philosophy, by splitting the 
mind into nimierous distinctions of faculty and empty notions, 
promoted mere formalism ; the mystic philosophy, by ad- 
hering throughout — like its later emanation, the doctrine of 
Ideality — to the one, final, divine substratum, promoted mere 
dogmatism ; but neither of them forwarded a true knowledge 
of the mind, and, lesist of all, its relation to the body. 

In TheophrastUB Paracelsus,» the mystical school attained, 
if I may use the expression, its practical culminating point, 
being introduced into real life equipped with a chemical, 
medical and popular apparatus. We shall have to return to him 
in tlte sequel. After Paracelsus, as the dawn of a new morning 
evidently approached, mysticism gradually attained that philo- 
sophic purity which it manifested in Campanella and Giordano 
Bruno, till the sun of regenerated science itself arose. Two 
men above all others are worthy of historical mention as the 
heralds and messengers of that regeneration ; rivgativeiy Bacon, 
and posUivtIy Des Cartes, Francis Bacon,^ Lord Verulam, 
with a clear penetrating judgment, recognised and demon- 
strated the insufficiency of the current theories, pulled down 
their edifices, pointed out amid the ruins the simple way of 
sober obsen-ation, and showed the boundless field which he 
had thus laid open to view. He, therefore, was of negative 
importance. Des Cartes^ boldly commenced with speculation, and 
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founded his system of a ptiro dualisni, wMch essentially con- 
trasts thinking substances and matter; yet he asäigued a seat to 
the soul, namely, in the piueal gland. The soul linspassionea and 
octionea ; among the latter are the functions of will, imagina- 
tion, and thought ; the vital spirits are distinct from the aonl. 
His psychology, therefore, introduced something positive. The 
independent train of thought of his profound pupil Spinosa 
has had no influence on the adaptation of our doctrine to 
practical purposes, and we, therefore, here break ofi' our 
delineation of the psychology of the middle ages, which, 
though on the whole too sketchy to he useful for any other 
purpose, is yet too diffuse for ours. But my motive for being 
thus brief is that — 

4. The practice of medical psychology was upon a par with 
its theory, that is to say, it did not exist at all during the greater 
part of this epoch. The Arabs repeated and followed, with less 
and less happy additions, and with more or less genius, what had 
been taught by the Greeks, especially the later writers. 
Anecdotes of psychical cures, performed by their physicians, 
which are related in their praise, appear to be more suited 
to poets than to the history of medical psychology ; they 
may be seen in Friedreich. Ihn Sina the Persian, as the best 
of these writers, desencs, however, distinct mention. He paints' 
to the hfe the nymphomania, arising from unhappy, unrequited 
love, adding some original reflections of his own ; and he gives 
a contrivance for the cure of melancholy, which lias much 
resemblance to our swing. ^ 

A long pause in medical psychology ensued after this period. 
The Scholastic formahsm fiimished only names and distinctions, 
but no remedy for the cure of the patient. The ordinary 
practice was only a repetition, without further inquiry, of the 
prescriptions of Galcnus and of the Arabs. The Mystic sj'stem 
had recourse to prayer and exorcism, and whether at this time 
of the early dawn of science Paracelsus was the man to whom 
our brauch might look for its restoration, or, more properly 
speaking, its birth, I will, after furnishing you with some data, 
leave yon to decide. This is not the place, nor do I think it 
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necessary to enter more fully upon the doctrines of tliU anthor. 
Yet since, contcary to the judicious view of Karl Sprengel, the 
founder of historiciJ research iu medicine, Bcveral well-in- 
formed and thinking men, have latterly seen fit to attach 
some importance to the claima of this so-called reformer of 
Medicine, I am obliged to sepiirate hira from the age to 
which, in my opiuiou, he entirely belonged, and to consider 
him apart, which I should not otherwise have done. But, that 
while performing a duty to individual contemporaries I may 
not neglect my more important duty to the science, I shall 
confine myself to what practically concerns our deportment, and 
faithfully quote his own words, leaving them, without any addi- 
tions of my own, to your individual judgment, I have already 
plainly expressed my opinio» in another placet respecting liis 
general position, which is perfectly clear to any one who has 
a knowledge of the state of the times, without any explanation 
of mine. Paracelsus has already become in some sense a my- 
thical character to us, and hence, as well as from the various and 
frequently contradictory constructions put upon his rhapsodies 
{where all depends on the medium through which we view 
them), we may account for the pleasure which even clever men 
find in making bis oracular dogmas the vehicles of their own 
views. 

" That man," saya he, " is sick iu mind,' in whom the 
mortal and immortal, the sane and insane spirit do not appear 
in due proportion and strength. Men who go astray through 
weakness of the reasoning mind are called imbecile. The 
enraged, on the contrary, are called fools and persons out of tlieir 
senses, because they Lave become mad from the escess of brute 
reason, having drunk more of the Astral wine than they can 
digest. Fools, however, sometimes manifest a degree of wis- 
dom, which shiues amid the confusion of their understanding, 
&a light through a piece of horn ; wliercfore it is becoming a 
wise prince to keep a court fool, but he must not suffer him to 
be driven about by the servants, that his natural spirit may 
not be interrupted. Mania is a change in the reason, but not 
in the senses. Mania comes on with raving and senseless 
behaviour; is always restless, causes much disturbance, and is 
' Com]!. Med. Jahrbufb. n. f. vol. \x, p. 2Bb ; vol. xix, p. 133. 
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recognised by the fact that it abates and ceases of itself, and 
returns to reason. One kind of mania is almost dull and 
stupid ; the patient falls down, loses his appetite, is subject to 
Tomitiug, suffers from diarrhoea, mutters to himself, pays no 
attention to people or to their d«eUiags," &c, &c. For 
letiologT he has the over-esercise of the reason, the elements, 
influences, coustellationa, coujunctions, microcosm and mncro- 
coam, in short, anything in the world. His therapeutics are 
conclusive : " What avails in mania, except opening a vein ? then 
the patient will recover ; this is the arcanum, not camphor, not 
sage and marjoram, not clysters, not this or that, but phlebo- 
tomy," &c. &c. 

So much will suffice to enable you to determine what gain 
physiology on the one hand, and mcdipal psychology on the 
other, could hope from the opinions of this man, who looked 
down upon Hippocrates and Galenus aa dwarfs in comparison 
with himself. It was only to perform the duty mentioned 
above, as incumbent on the teacher, " who must not be igno- 
rant even of what is useless," and from regard to tlie predilec- 
tion of distinguished contemporaries, who would strengthen, by 
his authority, their own incomparably more scientific riewa, 
that I could be induced to tarry so long at this unfruitful 
spot.' Paracelsus might himself sen-e as a psychological 
example of the result of evidently considerable capabilities 
and independent energetic efforts, combined with the want 
of a well -regulated culture of the understanding, and with a 
confused, luxuriant imagination, under the influence of an 
ago of agitation and an irregular mode of life. For the 
present, tlierefore, we must abide by the sober representation 
of Karl Sprengel, and we may now, without breaking the 
tlircad of our history, resume it, and say, as above, tbat the 
knowledge and treatment of the mind, so far as they fall under 
the cognisance of the physician, were not advanced in this 
period ; Paracelsus not being, in our opinion, as he is in that 
of most historians, the commencement of a new, but rather 
one of the last supporters of a more ancient era. 

In this spirit matters proceeded for some time after him, and 

' Thoie who wiili to nliiun full inforniBCion on this luliject, either for or againit 
Pirvcftaiii, m«y rewl Ormarme, Parae., über Piych. Knnkh., In Utck. AnntL »ol. 
*f, Leben Parae. Berlin, 1039. 
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of which, as far as our department is coiicemetl, particulars may 
be found in Friedreich and others. Towards the second hfilf 
of this period, when, as we have before observed, the scholastic 
and mystical philosophies were gradually developed, thus pro- 
ducing a soil capable of nurturing the gertns of general 
psychology, those of a medical psychology appeared simul- 
taneously above the surface. Felix Plater first attempted a 
classification of mental diseases, which, though, as Heinroth' 
clearly proves, is wholly inadmissible, nevertheless indicates a 
real advance towards improvement, because it does not 
make use of any hypotlietical assumptions, but takes the 
phenomena of mental action, as proved by experience, for the 
basis of the classification. It must be confessed that the 
persecution of witche^ which was carried far beyond the second 
half of the middle ages, considerably lowers our expectations 
in favour of psychological science, but they are some of 
the most remarkable phenomena of a psychical contagion, 
which was become almost epidemic.'' Helmont, the opponent 
of Paracelsus, though he unhappily fights with the same 
weapons, may be considered as at least the precursor of more 
enlightened views. Among these I would especially mention 
his notion that the mind of man itself can never become dis- 
eased, but that it is always the anima sensitiva alone, which 
he personifies under the name of Archieus, that sufi^ers.^ His 
obsert-ation on himself, on the occasion of a transitory hallu- 
cination after tasting aconite, whcu he fancied that he 
thought with his stomach,* may be welcome to the friends of 
animal magnetism. We may also mention, as particularly 
interesting to us as Germans, that in this epoch we find the first 
mention of Cretinism, and this in the work of an Austrian 
physician, Wolfgang Höfer,^ afterwards physician to the court 
of Vienna, whose observations were made in the Styrian 
monntaina. He traces the cause of this phenomenon to the 

' Lehrbuch d. Seelenstör., i, 106. 

' See oa thU lulgect Moelison's GeichUhtc derWii&ensch. in der Mark Brand nib. 
Berl, 1781. (Fried. 127.) In addition to Friedreich Lit., we mny meniion os yei 
more important. Bodiu de Migor. dtEmonomanU. Francof. 1590. Hcnkelii cun 
obieuorum. Ibid. 1699. 

' Op. p. UO. ' lbiiLp.64. 

* Ilercul. Medic. Norirali., 16/5. 
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indolence of the poorer peasantry, and to the gross diet on 
which they feed. 

The nosology and pathology of that age drew the doctrine 
of mental diseases more and more into their systems ; some 
eminent men, such as Fabricius HildanuSj^ collected obscrva- 
tiona; others, as Sennert,^ endeavoured to make distinctions 
and divisions ; and some even examined the brain and nerves, 
as Thomas Willis,^ who, being the first that assigned to each 
particular part of the brain a special influence on the mind, 
may be considered as the father of phrenology. Some, aa 
EtmüUer,* collected and critically examined what had hitherto 
existed in a scattered form; others, as Bonnet,^ ventured to 
attempt a pathological anatomy of the dead bodies of mentally 
diseased persons, and thus materials for our doctrine gradually 
became so abundant and various that G. £. Stahl was able 
to take it up, and, for the first time, to treat it scienti- 
fically. Advisedly, then, we begin with him the new and 
better era of medical psychology considered in a practical 
point of view. 

5. We have now to look back on this short sketch of the 
state of our science in the middle ages, in order to sec what is 
the result which it affords us. Even the most superficial glance 
shows us that it has, in fact, been already indicated in the state- 
ments which we have given. The intimate connexion of our 
science with philosophy appears most clearly and convincingly 
io this long period ; with this it appeared and grew up, and 
with this it vanished. It made no real progress in the middle 
ages. The traditions of antiquity ran through all these cen- 
turies like an unbroken thread; during the first period it 
was so obscured by the web of superstition that it could 
scarcely he identified; in the second it was gradually disen- 
cumbered from it, till it again became visible, and ultimately, 
in modern times, was once more connected with nature herself, 
whence it had originally emanated. 

IV. This modem epoch being so extensive and impor- 
tant, we must subdivide it, detachiug from it the most recent, 

' Obunat. cent, vi, IMS. * Practid Medicin*, i. 

' Born 1622. ' Pm. Med. 1736. 

Sepulchrct. lom. i, ii, 1G79. 
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that 13 to say, the present century ; aud, finally, treating this 
by itself, as Ihe present slate of our branch of the science. 

A. 1. After the discovery of a new world, the invention of 
printing, the reformation, and even wars aud epidemics, had 
called forth that general excitement which became the cradle of a 
new age, there could not have been a more favorable epoch for 
gradually and uninterruptedly developing the powers of the 
infant science than that period of peace which followed the 
thirty years' war, a period when love for the arts and sciences 
awoke to new life. After ao many violent struggles the age 
turned, as it were, inwardly upon itself, and an era of tran- 
quil exertion arose, which was peculiarly favorable to the culti- 
Tation of the more grave and intellectual sciencca. Galileo and 
Kepler directed their views towards the firmnmcut ; Torricelli 
and Gucrike investigated the laws of physics; Newton laid down 
the mathematics of the uuivcrae ; Harvey, by discovering the 
circulation of the blood, threw an equally bright light over the 
hiunan mechanism ; pathological anatomy was more and more 
practised, and from having been before used at most for the ex- 
hibition of curiosities, its importance became better understood ; 
chemistry having been zealously followed up since the time of 
Boyle and Bocrhaave, was maturing for its reform by Lavoisier. 
Graubius gave to medicine logic, and Sauvages a system ; Haller 
formed physiology : the literature of the ancients was studied 
in quiet retirement with equal advantage to the free sportive 
arts, and to the abstruse and profound sciences, and the un- 
disturbed attempts of individual inquirers, to scan in every 
direction the empire of thought — the peculiar province of 
mind, at length enabled Kant to determine its boundaries, 
and to fix for ever a limit to the domain of philosophy. To 
these efforts of individuals were added the proceedings of entire 
corporate bodies, which, by uniting as academies, societies, and 
institutions, exercised an animating influence over the whole 
progress of human knowledge. 

But this tranquil formation, according to settled laws, in 
which knowledge was, as it were, crystallised, did not remain 
undisturbed. New and mighty movements, unlike epidemics 
which advance from east to west, agitated all nations from west 
to east, awakening men from their dream of permanent repose, 
aud convulsing the civilised world. After these storms had 
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snbaided commenced that new epoch of peace, the blessings of 
which wc now enjoy, but which differs widely from all that 
preceded it, inasmuch as nations have come into contact, and 
have thus become acquainted with each other; they feel and 
recognise their common wants; maunfactures and trade unite 
the most distant empires ; the knowledge acquired by experi- 
ence has taught them wonderfully to facilitate these com- 
munications, and what Goethe announced with respect to poetry 
only as universal literature, has at length embraced all the 
mutually connected regions of knowledge aud action, 

2. The history of health and disease is in conformity with 
these phases. During the first half of this period there existed, 
on the whole, a more than usually vigorous state of health, which 
partly necessitated the antiphlogistic mode of cure, as pursued, 
e. g. by Sydenham ; and by its prevalence in later years, and 
especially, under local circumstances, in the organs of nssiraila- 
tion, helped to decide the distinguished StoU, as well as KUmpf 
and others, to adopt their antigtistric method. With the com- 
mencement of those storms in social life, by which many a 
victim was immolated, mauy & peaceful cxisteace destroyed, an 
asthenic state of the general health visibly set in, and mani- 
I fcstcd itself at first, chiefly in the vascular system ; tltis state 

j was favorable to the diffusion of Brown's dogma, and especially 

to his generally stimulating mode of treatment, but it gradually 
I affected the roots of life more deeply, and fixed itself in the 

nervous system. This nervous character is that of the present 
I day, for oeiu'oseB of every form have become more and more 

I developed, especially since the middle of the 18th century.' 

At the beginning of the eighth deeennium, raphania, which 
often commenced with mania and terminated in imbecility, 
became particularly prevalent. In the closest connexion with 
these neuroses are mental diseases, wliich, in a psychical point 
of ricw, are fostered by an education calculated more for the 
world than for the formation of character, and in a somatic 
point of view, by that condition, of such frequent occurrence, 
known by the name of abdominal plethora. In fact, the 
j nearer we approach to the present time, the more manifestly 

mental disorders increase. It is, however, affirmed that 
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nace the eatablUhmeut and improTement of institutions for 
the insiine, a happier state of things has been observed, so that 
at present^ the number of in§ane persons in Europe is to the 
population as 1 to 900 or 1000. 

3. Philosophy assumed a more specific form, and it may be 
affirmed that a scientific psychology originated in this period. 
The germs were scattered at its commencement by John Locke, 
who considered the human mind as a tabula rasa, and then 
examined, by way of induction, how perceptions, notions, and 
judgments were portrayed on it. He followed this course 
with great acuteness and with beneficial results, except that, 
through the fear of losing his impartiality, and taking for 
granted something that could not be proved, he made the 
knowledge of the mind to flow into it solely from without, 
and laid down the maxim, " Nihil est in intellectu, quod nou 
antea fuerat in sensu," to which Leibnitz appositely replied 
by adding, " Nisi ipse intcllectus." In fact, all the materials 
of our knowledge come to us through experience ; but, then, 
this is partly external and partly internal. The faculty, how- 
ever, of perception b altogether internal, and belongs wholly 
to the intellect. Locke's theory, being quite in accordance 
with the impulse which Bacou had given to inquiry^ spread 
rapidly and extensively. The French authors Condillac^ and 
Bonnet* were distinguished by the judicious use which they 
made of this senEuaUsm in its applicatiou to psychology ; and 
their nation obtained the most refined results with reference 
to a practical knowledge of mankind, of which the Duke de 
Kochefoucault,' who is so often misunderstood, may serve as a 
proof. Contemporary with Locke, there appeared in Germany 
s kindred thinker, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz,* of whom it 
may be said that it is more easy to confirm or refute his individual 
philosophical theories than it is thoroughly to define his general 
position as a philosopher. In a certain sense we mayapplyto him 
what we have already said of Plato, and call him, in the highest 
acceptation of the term, a philosophical dilettante ; since, in 
surveying the systems of the dogmatic philosophers, he brought 
forward the strong points, sometimes of one, sometimes of 
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another, and occasionally stated new doctrines of his own for 
the purpose of poetically (iro(«u) proving the capacity of the 
haman mind for infinite deTctoptnent. Perhaps the must im- 
portant of these, botl) generally, and with reference to our depart- 
ment, is his monadology. The analysis of the compound led him 
to the idea of the simple (raonas), which, without the endowment 
of perception (body), with that endowment (mind), with inde- 
finite consciousness (the mind of animals), and with definite 
conscioosness (the mind of man), represents everything simul- 
taneously existing (space), and everything successive (time), and 
has its root in the primeval basis of the highest monad, God. 
This boldest and most profound of all philosophical fictions, could 
not fail to esdte, on the one hand, many and new elucidations 
and extensions, and, on the other baud, according to tlie law 
of contrast, to degenerate, as it did in the hands of the most 
celebrated of its advocates. Christian Wolf,' into a destructive 
formalism, which, with some exceptions that cannot be here 
explained, remained in vogue tii! Immanuel Kant,* indis- 
putably the most profound of all thinkers, concluded the pre- 
ceding epoch by a comprehensive criticism, and at the same 
time facilitated the introduction of every uew system. 

It is self-evident that it is neither possible nor opportune 
to furnish here a. full account of Kant's merits and exertions; 
for who could undertake to give, in a few words, a summary of 
such immense labours, connected as they arc with the most pro- 
found problems of science ? A few general observations to 
£acilitate the comprehension of the history of learning in gene- 
ral, and some results suited to our purpose, must suffice. 
Excited by Hume's scepticism, Kant proceeded boldly and im- 
mediately to the main question : Is it possible to arrive at a 
scientific cognition? He was thus led to an examination of the 
aoorces of cognitiou and of the cognitive faculty ; and this exami- 
nation, which he couducted to its termination with an acuteoess 
never before known, and with perfect sincerity, constituted the 
business ofhis life, and the substance of what is called his critical 
philosophy. Kant has given, to human reason, its self-conscious- 
ness, but at the same time prescribing its limits ho has 
axsigncd to every science its principle and its extent. Incases 
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which are beyond our reason, he proves that they are so, and 
why they are so ; he has, as it were, vanquished philosophy by 
means of philosophy. He has given ua by his criticism, the 
means of appreciating this very criticism ; aud it may be said 
with perfect truth, that philosophy haa uot made, and indeed 
cannot have made, any essential advance since his time. It 
may appear, at first sight, that this is limiting the infinity of 
the human intellect, which is eternally progressive ; but when 
accurately viewed, the case assumes a different aspect. There 
either is or there is not a philosophical certainty, as there is a 
mathematical certainty. K this be once attained, research in 
that direction is concluded: 2 x 2 are 4, that is settled; to 
attempt to become more certain than certain, is to be uncer- 
tain. Truth is truth, and whatever is superadded is false. 
Certainty is a mould, and the matter which is to be put into it 
is infinitely various, and is furnished by the sensual and the 
moral world. Mau was not made to think, but to act. He 
must be able to come to a final decision respecting the objects 
and the bounds of his thought, otherwise the purpose of his life 
is not attained. Tliere must be a philosophy which is true, 
and which admits of being handed down, unless every man is 
to pass his life in re-examining all previous systems. To have 
fixed these boundaries, within which infinite progress is still 
possible, both ethically and empirically, is the immortal merit 
of Kant, a merit which will be duly appreciated only by pos- 
terity. In him, as above hinted, the knowledge of that epoch 
was, as it were, crystallised, and nothing but the storms that we 
have described could have disturbed the regidarity of that crys- 
tallisation. Tlie agitation of nations had extended to indiW- 
duals ; no repose was to be found. Fichte' took up a thought 
of Kanf 8, aud carried it beyond its due limits ; he endea- 
voured to prove that which Kant had shown to be undemon- 
strable, and created an absolute idealism, which destroyed 
itself ; Schelling^ felt this, and endeavoured to complete the im- 
possible, by means of a second impossibility, adding to absolute 
idealism, an absolute realism — resoh-ing all into unity, and thus 
destroying individuality. Hegel^ perceived that tliis abso- 
lutism was Dot proved ; aud when, instead of turning back he 
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proceeded further, the overblowu bubble burst, his prodigious 
intentions dissolved into a formula.' Herbart^ was the most 
careful of all to set bouuda to his speculatioos, and treating his 
subject in a strictly methodical manner, adhered to given data. 
This brings us to the safe harbour of the present ; when both 
political and philosophical storms have subsided ; people are 
weary of them, they attach themselves to the empirico-real, to 
experimental acience, which is valuable in its application to arts 
and manufactures ; but I am happy to see that where a scheme 
of metaphysical science seems to be necessary, they begin to 
comprehend and to value that of Kant. If I appear to have 
digressed too much in this section, the importance of the subject 
may justify me; but the very best apology is, that I am sensible 
of having treated it in far too slight and unsatisfactory a 
manner. 

4. The section which now follows is the most important in 
the history of our whole doctrine ; nay, it may be said that 
medical psychology properly so called, that is to say, a union of 
psychology with practical medicine, did not begin till this 
period, and yet awaits its completion by the blending of both 
sciences, either at the present, or some future time. In 
order to understand the actual state of the science, we must 
here go somewhat more into detail. 

The transition to this union of philosophical and physio- 
logical knowledge for the practical purposes of the physician 
was, properly speaking, effected by G. E. Stahl,^ before the 
scientific developments of the second epoch of this period ; the 
course of scientific improvement being opened, not as pseudo- 
philosophers usually represent by a systematic development, 
which they pretend, by the aid of liistorical cridence, to de- 
monstrate on paper, liut invariably by the eagle eye of genius 
and by the individual inquirer in calm retirement. The 
iatrümechauical notions of the physicians of that time, urged 

it not the pttcc In enter inlo deep rcflectiona. Tlie »bove-mm. 
tioned phuei might be lirieO; eiprcucd iliui: Kant utuiocd ui exiiteiice tuiil kn 
■ctinii. KictitB tn Klion. Scheltliig »n exiitcnce, llcgcl «n usumplion. 

' HerlwTt ii unquettionsbly the moit acute tbinher among modem dofmatitls 
•ad onr whoic lyitcm aflbrdi the beet btlÜDg.plKe, etpecUll]' for the jihilosophy o 
nature and of the mind. 

* Dorn 1660, died 1734. 
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this profound thinker to a lively opposition ; and this opposi- 
tion led him to a deeper perception of the influence of the 
intellectual on all the events of human life. He thus became 
the first to give a decided and lively impulse to the investiga- 
tion of their relation to each other, as well in application to 
physiological and pathological theory, as to the cure of 
bodily and mental diseases, and in this sense he must certainly 
be accounted the founder of our doctrine.' The essence of 
Lis system may be summed up, for our purpose, as follows. 
The collective processes of life cannot be comprehended, unless 
we comprehend its object. This object can be no other than 
the soul. The successive development of the epochs of life, 
and the curative efforts of nature iu diseases, gradually bring to 
light all the destined purposes comprehended in the notion of 
the indiridual. This realisation of the notion is its object. 
Stahl's theory consists in tracing the relations, with reference to 
this object, whether in a state of health or disease, of all the 
individual organic processes. The identification of the soul 
with the basis of the phenomena of vitality, with which this 
theory was charged, a reproach which has been repeated by one 
historian after another, and furnishes a convenient excuse for 
neglecting a more thorough investigation of the theory itself, is 
owing partly to hia first crude essays, which he subsequently in- 
directly revoked and modified, partly to the state of physiology in 
hia time, which rendered many better csplanations impossible, 
and partly, as is the case with so many theories, to the mis- 
conception of scholars, who are accustomed to swear in verba ma- 
giatri, without having fully comprehended their meaning. This, 
however, was by no means an essential point of Stahl's theory. 
The medium between the organic movements and the psycho- 
logical objects of them, was called by Stahl motus tonico-vitalis. 
Thia is, aa it were, ouly an esprcssion of that farming and 
inciting Ufe (or principle of vitaUty) which is concealed be- 
hind the phenomena perceptible to our senses. It combines 
all single processes into one type, all organs and systems 
into one animal economy, facilitates the comprchenaion of the 
organism by a teleological investigation of it, and manifests 

' Joh. Ituarte (bom lä20?) Bnt curied ODt tbo uolion of ■ medical psychologr. 
Metxgw SkU. dntv pnpn. Litt. Q«Kb. p. 21 1. 





itself with rei^ect to aeaAle fottftia^ h t 
as instinct, in Art vtmkmtm m tfe tmt^ 
bf whid) the partial |ihf«ä^ ■ fanoihed at oae and tie aaae 
time irith « |irfiiiifl MJ^ a^ a gsde to Ui tmrtMatf. 
IV aecRtioai ad Ae c»ntiaa% MrinÜM^ MoatraMiB. WK- 
toal baD u i ihas *"^ iaiHBartiiB^ ^mhh^ i7aH|;ie% ^iltkevi- 
earioDs actkoa of the ar^aa* ind Inetiai^ ae eqfaiBedfa^ 
Stahl, often in the most ingeniowi MnaMr, by the aoraal la- 
ftbnomial oooditwiL, or by the esont «r J J ci cBtj of the Mete» 
toiäeo-riiiüu. He especially denvei Gmik then the ■ wJ|mjI 
relatioos which exist between the pMMiB tmA «■g—j*- dtnB> 
tions. With respect, howerer, to neatal £Maaea v j ye ric, he 
will not hare as imdentand tberebr, aa in Ae cxplanatiaB of 
bodily BoSeriBgs, aa injnrr (^ the mbstance of the mmd ; bat 
only an abnormal relation of the mind to the body, &om an 
impet^iinent to its actioo. This impediment is caoaed by an 
extraneous motire (idea) pressing upon it, and this a^n pro- 
ceeds either from the senses or other functions of the body, or 
fiam the mind. The former gives those powers of dehriimi, 
called by him sympathetic ; the second, those called pathetic. 
The latter sometimes retain the fantastic representations [phan- 
tatma) in which they origiuated. Sometimes, especially in the 
insane, they de%'iate into others, but always retain the colouring 
of the character of their subject or object,* He explains the 
insensibility of the iusane to cold to arise from the obstruction 
of their feeling, and from the developmeut of warmth by the 
existing excitement ; and distinguishes, for instance, the eroto- 
mania of psychical from that of somatic origin, by the circum- 
stance that in the former the ideas are, from a predominance 
of imagination, directed towards a specific person, in the latter 
from apredominanceof sexual desire towards the whole sex, I» 
the sympathetic mentnl disorders, the morbid ideas which exist 
furnish Stahl with, what may be termed, tekological hints on 
the diseased functions of the body, and as in dreams, when 
plethora exists, the state of the body is often in n mtuiner sym- 
bolised by fire, objects of a red colour, &c. &c,, so in insanity, 
which in this sense often becomes elucidated by a critical sign 
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^^^^^ rfaeitia«t rf M jff i i.MJ i Mtiuu . An iBipntMl view of these 
^^^^^L. SaihMcaCal inac^ln is in Buf respects instmctire. Ereir 
^^^^^B ttMVV if tW artKal i deBC M is neither more nor less than a 
^^^^^H IMhIb of pac gp lioD, aa attempt to translate the language of 
^^^^^B ttMp aHb» Am hiifiij' of the nndentanding. With respect 
^^^^^H'te tiiil iBTCHligatMB cf organic natnre, none of these attempts 
^^^^^P !■» jtH nmsd ns farther than that of Stahl, namely, to take 
^^^^^K k «Ipas an kfea. He gare in symbolical representations, though 
^^^^^m ant «»dednitcly, the same that Kant afterwards developed in a 
^^^^^f Mientific analrsis. The orgamsm is to be comprehended only 
tdeolo^cally ; that is to say, as a whole, of which the parts 
atv reciprocally related to each other as means and object. 
When, therefore, subsequent inquirers based that fundamental 
phenomenon — organism, soractiracH on excitability, (suscepti- 
bility,) sometimes on a power of reproduction, {irritability and 
sensibility,] sometimes on a simple mobility, the essence of which 
was unknown, we may at least affirm that wo gain little more 
than by Stiihl's muta« lonico-vilalis, which besides has the advan- 
tage of instituting, instead of divers energies, one motion, 
modified according to the nature of the organs, and visible in 
its ofFects. The self-preserving principle of organisms too, 
which, since the time of Hippocrates, hds been the palladium, 
the religion as it were, of the practical physician, is here not 
only confirmed but followed out into further relations, and 
applied to U!«cful maxims. The pathological relations of the 
mind appear at length to be appreciated on both sides, and 
thus a foundation is laid for further studies of much promise. 
Stiihl's doctrines were received with equal enthusiasm and oppo- 
sition,' yet continued to exercise a secret influence on subse- 
quent roBcarcliea ; they reappeared long afterwards in Langer- 
mnnu, and are even now carried out and adapted to the 
times in Idelcr. Among the great practical physicians and 
teachers of the first half of our epoch, some have enriched our 
knowledge of mental disorders, or the treatment of them, by 
Qkuny important results of that purer empiricism, wliich has 
bwn revived since the time of Sydenham. Some, like the 
iutiatimable Gaubius {Senn. tie reff, menl.] (with whom none but 
litir tiwii Hartmann can be compared, for truly philosophical views 
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inpractice),endeavoured toclearup notions and principles, while 
others exerted themselves in their nosographical arstcms to 
assign to the disorders of the mind a positive place and classi- 
fieatioii. It would lead us too far to enter into a detail of 
these essays.' They did not afford any particularly instractive 
results, had no influence in advancing the therapeutics of the 
Buhject in question, and were directed according to the indi- 
vidual views and limited experience of their authors. 

It was not till the second half of this period, when a great 
impulse was given, on the one hand to experimental physio- 
logy {in Germany by A. v, Haller), on the other hand to 
speculation (in Germany by Kant), that the practical part of 
our subject began gradually to acquire a more solid founda- 
tion. Anatomists and physiologists on their part were inde- 
fatigable in endeavouring to obtain, by multiplied dissections 
and experiments, a more accurate knowledge of the structure, 
composition, and functioas of those organs which are manifestly 
instrumental in producing the actions of the mind : that is, the 
bnun and nerves ; and we are especially indebted, on this head, 
to the labours of S. T. Sömmering. He established that the 
size of the cerebrum compared with that of the nerves in- 
creases in proportion to the mental capacity, and is much 
larger in roan than in animals ; he proved that the sandy sub- 
stance in the pineal gland belongs to the normal structure; he 
discovered the yellowish layer between the medullary and cortical 
substance of the cerebellum ; determined the destination of the 
cerebral nerves, established by him as consisting of twelve pairs, 
and transferred the nensorivm commune to the fluid of the 
caritics of the brain as tlie proper organ of the mind. We 
are greatly indebted to J . F. Meckel for a history of the deve- 
lopment of the brain, to J. Gall for its anatomy, for a know- 
ledge of the whole nervous system to Charles Bell, (who first 
endeavoured more strictly to prove the existeuce of a double 
class of nerves, the one for sensation and the other for motion,) 
and to J. Chr. Rcil for the theory of its functions. 

The detad of all these eflbrts belongs to the history of 
anatomy and physiology, and they are of importance here only 

< They majr be usen in Friedreich, Töltenjri'i Critique, ind etiewhcre ; * ipedal 
mfnllon. however, i* due to KlückhufT (>ee Friedreich, 339} on ■rcoont ot the re- 
mailuble TtcbM of mUeriil and thoaght w nrdy met with ia hii Untei {17&3). 




80 far as they offered to those nrchitecta of science, who were 
approaching from another direction, labourers and cement to 
erect an edifice, of which tliosc who practised psychological 
medicine might take possession, and who according to their 
inclination or abilities, laid hold either of these empiri- 
cal materials, or of tlie above-mentioned speculative views. 
Thus arose medical psychology in the form which it then 
assumed. Two men must, however, be specially distinguished 
in this period, one of whom (Joh. Christ. Reil,') starting from 
the medical side, the other (J. G. Hoffbauer) from the philo- 
Bophical side, became united in their efforts, marked the culmi- 
nating point of this period, and exercised great influence on 
their successors. Reil, who was already provided with an 
ample store of anatomical researches on the brain and nerves, 
and of practical experience in the treatment of patients, subse- 
quently combined with this the views of nature acquired by 
Schelling and his followers, and was the first who endeavoured, 
in this sense, to make a rational attempt to found a psychical 
mode of cure, in which he was successful, and obtained reputa- 
tion as a psychological physician. Hoffbauer, who was not a 
physician, treating the practical and pathological department 
of psychology in a philosophical view, after the sober and sobd 
manner of Kant, united with Reil, and to this union of the 
physician and pbiloaoplier (one most desirable for such labours) 
Germany was indebted for the first efforts which were made, 
and for many valuable improvements in this department. 

To complete our view of this period we have to notice three 
half philosophical, half medical systems, which may be most 
properly introduced here. I mean the so-called animal magne- 
tism, phrenology, and physiognomy. The actual development 
of these systems belongs to other chapters, but the history of 
their origiu must he noticed here, and this genetic moment is 
often of the greatest consequence to explain the internal 
nature of a received tradition ; at all events the history of the 
character of an individual, as blended with the system which 
he has founded, is of a degree of importance which must never 
be lost sight of. Antonius Mcsmcr'' defended at \'ieDna, in 
the year 1766, the thesb, that there is a general influence 

' Bora 1?M. ' Bora 1733, died 1815. 
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exercised by the pUnets over all living beings on the earth ; 
and that this inflnencc mauifeats itself chiefly in those fuoc- 
tionfl of life which belong to the uervooa system, such aa 
§enstition, motion, sleeping, waking, and mental operations. 
TlÜB view excited do interest, and Mesmer, therefore, endea- 
Tonred to promote it by joining P. Hell, an astronomer, who 
mann&ctnred artificial magnets. Alesmer conjectured that 
the magnet was a symbol of those cosmical influences, and, in 
conjunction with Hell, tried to effect cures in what are termed 
nerrous disorders, by friction with these magnets. The two 
friends disagreed, becanse Hell did not confirm some assertious 
of Mesmer, hnt they were afterwards reconciled. Mesmer, 
however, shortly declared that he did not require the magnet 
at all for his cures ; for that he had the power within himself. 
He accordingly manipulated thenceforth without a magnet, 
and in 1775 announced hia discovery, in a circular, to the most 
celebrated academies of Europe. From this period the term 
mesmerism is to be dated. The discoverer immediately set 
ODt on Ms travels. At Paris, where he at first refused to 
permit an examination of his mode of cure by a scientific com- 
mission, he subsequently gained over P'Eslon, a member of 
the medical faculiy, to the support of his system, and at this 
time commenced its most brilliant period, and its propagation 
among all classes of society. This occasioned the issue of a royal 
mandate for the formation of two committees of inquiry, one 
out of the Academy, of which Franklin and Lavoisier were 
members, and the other out of the faculty, in which Jussieu 
took a part. The report of these commissions, after several 
months of observation, were alike unfavorable ; Jussieu, how- 
ever, gave a separate vote, in which he admitted the essential 
effects, and ascribed only the unessential secondary effects to the 
power of imagination. D'Eslon and Mesmer protested against 
the dccisious of the commissioners, and the practice of magnetism 
continued to make its way. It was introduced into Germany 
by Lavater in 1787, and completely so by Wolfarth, a physi- 
cian of Berlin, to whom Mesmer before his death communi- 
cated his doctrine and his mode of proceeding. In Germany 
it was, however, an object of science, rather than of fashion, 
and Kieser, Nasse and Eschenmayer, in particular, by the 
pablicotaoD of their ' Archives of Animal Magaetism,' which 
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appeared from 1817 to 1821, cscrted themselves to promote, 
by observation and rcasoaingj the scientific investigation of 
these phenomena. Thus magnetism became the subject of 
divers interests and modes of treatment ; to philosophers an 
object of speculative exercise, to enthusiasts an article of faith, 
to charlatans a source of profit, to the majority an object of 
curiosity or of contempt, to a small minority a remedy, which, 
as respects both its basis and consequences, requires further 
unprejudiced and cautious invest igatiun, and awaits the judg- 
ment of continually progressive knowlege. Our business in 
this place is only to set before you its origin in its most 
general but faithful outbnea.' We pass on to the second of 
the theories wliich we have noticed. 

J. Gall" had observed when at school that some boys, 
who, in spite of his attention, excelled him in committing 
subjects to memory, were distinguished by large eyes. He 
subsequently perceived the same peculiarity in celebrated 
actors. This led him to conjecture that this structure of the 
organs might indicate the faculty of memory. He afterwards 
indeed relinquished this conjecture, yet constantly returned to 
the idea that particular faculties actually depended upon the 
structure of certain corresponding parts of the head. He 
began to collect skulls, and carefully to compare their structure; 
extended this comparison to the skulls of animals, called to liis 
aid a study of life and organisation, and became convinced that 
these physiognomical relations depended on something internal, 
and were not to be otherwise accounted for. This conviction 
led him to a more profound study of the structure of the brain, 
which he, by an improved method of dissection, chiefly in- 
vented by himself, (beginning from below upwards,) prosecuted 
with the greatest success, so that, according to Heil's testi- 
mony, he was in this department one of the first anatomists 
of Germany. Thus supported, phrenology, which, as well as 
mesmerism, had originated in \'ienaa, was nevertheless, bke 
it, first propagated througtiout the world from Paris, where 
Gall delivered lectures, and found a zealous coadjutor in 
Spiu^eim. This doctrine, too, which, in its physiognomical 
part alone, set out with the position that the elevations and 

An. Mign. Drcilau, 1842. ■ Boni, 17SS. 
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depressions of the bony skull arc impressions of the organs of 
the brain lying beneath, each of which represents » particular 
faculty of the mind, while it became the common property of 
the leamedj became also the representation of the most diverse 
interests and notions. Degraded by the thoughtless to a 
childish toy, abused by enthusiasts, as a foundation for rash 
deducdODS, dishononred by charlatanism, ridiculed by comic 
writers, despised by the many, investigated scieutificaUy and 
impartially by the few, prosecuted in Germany physically, in 
England empirically, and, even in our days, as warmly op- 
posed as defended, this doctrine, like that of Mcsmcr, awaits 
its due place iu the domain of scientific development. Here, 
too, we have only to state its origin, and it appears, from what 
has been said, that it has been formed into a tJieory by observa- 
tion, through the medium of empirical analogy and induction. 
What was only a sccoudary consideration in craniology, 
namely, the investigation of the internal human character from 
the external, was the main object of another doctrine, which 
was prior in its origin, but was mutually supported by, and did 
itself support, the later theory — we allude to physiognomy, 
which we mention here merely as an enlargement of the other. 
It is as natural in itself, as it is well known from history, that 
the language of man's countenance, in connexion with all the 
other expressions of his inward feelings, has from the most 
ancient times excited the attention of philosophical observers, 
as well with reference to the fine arts, as in a social and medi- 
cal point of view. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Campanella, Port-a, 
Huartc, and, above all, that able and original tlunker, Scipio 
Chiaramouti (Claramontius), &c., had long since made and 
collected very important physiognomical observations, when in 
tlie year 1775, a work under the title of 'Physiognomical 
Fragments' represented tliis subject, which had hitherto been 
considered and treated as an aphoristic contribution to the 
knowledge of man, as the foundation of a science, and of 
importance to the human race. It announced the new doc- 
trine with the enthusiasm of an article of faith, and waa 
received in some instances with contradiction, in others with 
ecatacy, and everywhere with the most lively interest. J, C. 
Lavatcr, the author of this work, had already gained the esteem 
and affection of an extended circle, by his honorable and 
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fearlese Bentimcnta, piety, and poetical talents, and also by his 
dignified and amiable manners. He spoke the energetic 
language then in fashion, and was soon joined by other high- 
spirited young men, among whom was Goethe ; while men of 
matured reflection, like Lichtenberg, expressed their doubts. 
Both, however, contributed to promote the study, and to in- 
crease the interest felt in the science. The work was translated 
into foreign languages, and by its contents, style, and the 
addition of excellent copperplates, excited the attention of the 
public till exaggerations of another kind turned that attention 
into other channels. The zeal which Lavatcr created for his 
subject was personal; he had invested it with a mystical 
colouring, and made it the centre of a religious idea. When 
these iuterests, supported by his personal character, disap- 
peared, the artificial structure dissolved into its natural ele- 
ments, which will not fail, as they did before, to exercise a 
nsefnl influence over the progress of the sciences. 

To render the deUneation of tliis division of our subject 
complete, we must consider the influence which the periodical 
press exercised over the practical part of our doctrine in this 
epoch. It was in Germany that this powerful instnimeut in 
the promulgation of such important labours was the most 
effective, and the above-mentioned connexion of Red with pro- 
fessed philosophy (at first with Kaissler, then with HofiT)auer), 
was what set it in motion. It was this union which created 
tlie first psychological journal in Germany, the tendency of 
which was chiefly philosophical (1806-1808). The increasing 
and continually extending interest felt on the subject of lunacy, 
which proceeded from individual institutions and from the dif- 
ferent states, called for a more decidedly medical organ for 
its representation ; and there appeared, from the year 1818 
to 1826, under the editorship of Nasse, the most important 
of the psychiatrical journals which had yet been published. 
This contained highly valuable contributions to all branches of 
medical psychology, and followed the general course adopted 
by Reil, only paying more regard to the specially practical 
requirements of the physician. Friedreich's Magazine, which 
followed (1829-1838), chiefly furnished extracts, notices, 
and critiques, which arc of importauce to a knowledge of 
the literature of this department ; and a periodical published 
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in the year 1838 by Jiicobi and Nasse, wliicb was aimuiiuccd 
as an indepeadeut organ, proceeding from prnctlcal paycopathic 
pbysidans alone, vaa unfortunately not long continued, and only 
left a conviction of the difficulty of obtaining results by an ex- 
clusive consideration of oue part of a subject. In the year 1 841, 
the able H. Damerovr issued from Berlin a pubUc address to 
the paycopathic physicians of Germanyj for the purpose of ex- 
citing them to establish a general journal for psychiatrics, with 
a special regard to public institutions for the insane. This 
circular contains an admirable statement of the results of the 
endeavours of the above- mentioned journals, and of the objects, 
the extent, and the contents of the new one projected, together 
with proposals for the execution of its very extensive plan.' 
Finally, the moit important step that medical psychology has 
made of late years, is the general attention which haa been and 
coutiuues to be paid to improvements in lunatic institutions, 
so that a knowledge of the arrangement and management of 
these establiahmeuts has become a distinct branch of the 
science. We shall see in the sequel, that besides the esta- 
bUshmcuta themselves, the essentials for the medical treatment 
of the insane are provided, and that, on this account, the world 
at large cannot be sufficiently thankful to our governments, as 
well aa to the individual teachers and directors of those iusti- 
tutious, who, besides the safety of the curable and the care of 
the incurable, now make the treatment of the former a cliief 
object of attention. At the close of the last ceutury, and here 
and there even at the beginning of the present, they were 
in a deplorable condition. The unhappy inmates, bound in 
chains, and confined in dark, noisome dungeons, were treated 
with harshness and cruelty. The philanthropic Pinel" was 
the first who introduced into France a milder mode of treat- 
ment, and was also the first who positively recommended the 
psychical method of cure.' His reforms in the police and the 
management of madhouses gave the impulse to various bene- 
ficent imitations. Chiarugi was to Italy what Pinel was to 
France, and the efi'ects became manifest in all the capitals of 
Europe. Paris was dlstiDguiahcd by the noble institutions of 

■ Mott h«ppilj ouTird into fff«! in 1M4, Ikrliii, IIir»chw«liL 
• Born 174^. 
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the Bicfitre for 800 male luuaticn, and the Salpetriere fur as 
many females, which, with their dependeucies, preseut the ap- 
pearance of a little towu. Besides these, the itiatitutioii at 
Charenton, near Paris, and the admirable one at Rouen are 
well known. In England, the fine asylum at Hanwell, for 
pauper lunatics of the county of Middlesex, which accom- 
modates 1000 patients, the splendid New Bethlehem and St. 
Luke's hospitals, are the most distinguished. In Italy, there 
are noble establishments; namely, in Genoa, Ancona, Aversa, 
and at Palermo, under the direction of tlie pliilaiithropic 
Baron Pisani. The eatabhshment at St. Petersburg has be- 
come eminently useful. In Switzerland great BCrvice has 
been rendered hy Dr. Tribolet, near Berne. Spain, torn by 
intestine troubles, ia unfortunately by far the most backward 
nation in this respect.^ In Germany, the opening of the Son- 
nenstcin, near Pima, in Saxony, was the dawn of a day which 
■was thenceforth to cheer the most unfortunate of the human 
race. The able and energetic Langcrmanu came from Baireuth 
to Beriin to regulate this institution, and to superintend the 
organisation of other lunatic asylums. The establishment con- 
nected with the Höpital de la Charite in that city, now 
directed by Dr. Ideler, and the private institution of Horn, soon 
acquired deserved reputation. The other celebrated institutions 
in Gemiaov are: in Ilalle (now under Damerow}, in Marsberg 
for WeatphaHa (Rucr), in Siegburg for Rhenish Prussia (Jacobi), 
in Würtzbui'g, united with the Julius hospital (Narr), in 
Munich (Christmüller), in Leipzig, where Heinroth practised, 
near Achern (Roller), in Merxhauscn, in Hesse (Gross), in 
Hofheim, likewise in Hesse (Amelung), in M'inncnthal (Zcller). 
A splendid new building, which is not yet inhabited, has been 
erected at Erlangen, and Saxenberg, near Schwerin, offers the 
first model of a great establishment in which the treatment of 
curable and the care of incurable cases of insanity are com- 
bined. The principal institutions in the Austrian empire are: 
in Vienna (Dr. Viszäiiik), in Prague (Dr. Riedel), in Grata (Dr. 
Schubert), in Briinn (Dr. Kroczak), in Laibach (Dr. Zhuber), 
in Clagenfurt (Dr. Jansekowich), in Hall {Dr. Tschallen er).' Tn 
conclusion, we have still to notice the remarkable colony for 

I Vide dc Turc. in the Anii»l. de la Son. d. M^d. d. Cand. 1B41. 
' Compare the works of Küstler, Visaiuik, &c. &c. 
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the insane at GhccI, near Antwerp, where between 400 and 
500 lunatics arc distributed for their cure aniouj; the GOOO inha- 
bitants of the place, and the establishment of the philanthropic 
Dr. Guggenbiihl on the Ahcndberg, in Switzerland, for the cure 
of cretinism. Even in Egypt Mehemet Ali has, under the 
direction of a European physician, appropriated the civil hospital, 
Esbekieh, to the reception of the insane, who had hitherto 
languished in that country in a state of helpless destitution. 

This rather detailed, and yet slight sketch, was necessary in 
order — 

Sthly, To state the result as applied to this period, which is 
unquestionably the most important in the whole history of our 
doctrine, and which, properly speaking, then first attained an in- 
dependent existence, The period of peace with which it began 
sfiorded an opportunity for collecting an ample store of materials, 
and prepared men's minds by quiet research for the reception 
of comprehensive notions. The epoch of violent agitation which 
followed, set materials and ideas in rapid motion. The 
altemately excited and asthenic state of the public mind, 
which was a necessary consetjuonce, was peculiarly calculated 
to direct attention to the morbid state of the intellectual 
faculties which then appeared more and more frequently. The 
impulse given, on the one hand, to philosophy by Kant, who 
discussed those fundamental questions which concern the 
operBtions of the mind with a profoundness and precision never 
before known, and the advance, on the other hand, of experi- 
mental physiology, which gave us hopes of being able to 
follow out to the minutest atom the organic apparatus of 
those operations, knit the two terminating threads of medical 
psychology together, and promised a durable union. Magne- 
tism, physiognomy, and phrenology, in the foiTn in which they 
appeared, — perhaps premature unripe fruits of this union — im- 
pelled the ardoiu* of inquiry still further into enticing obscurity. 
The interest taken in these studies increased daily ; periodical 
publications put the question under discussion into new and 
clearer forms; a philanthropically practical interest in the or- 
ganiaation of institutions for mental diseases was added, and 
thus all the elements were at length combined to facilitate 
the birth uf a science, of which more wonders had hitherto 
been proclaimed than seen. 
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B. Before closing this historical sketch, I will give, ac- 
cording to my promise, a prehminary idea of the present 
position of our doctiine, together with a history of its develop- 
ment to the latest period. It ia now usual to distiiiguiah, 
in a medical sense, three different views of the relation of the 
operations of the mind to those of the body — of intellectual to 
corporeal life. 

1. That called somatic assumes the operations of the mind 
to be an emanation from tliose of the body, and conaidei-s 
mental disorders to be merely bodily ailments. 

2. That called psychical assumea an independent operation 
of the mind, and coosidera its disorders as purely psychical 
derangeme nta . 

3. Tliat called mixed assumes an independent operation 
(life) of the mind, and sees in. its derangements a half psychical, 
half corporeal disease. 

These three designations are, however, only collective terms 
for very different news comprised in them, and we should be 
doing much injustice to their representatives if we imputed to 
them all the consequences that may be deduced from these 
strongly expressed extremes. They are, besides, variously com- 
bined and bleuded by tlic most diverse limitations and transi- 
tions, according to the proportion of intellectual and sensitive 
qualities esiating in their respective supporters; qualities 
which are difl'erent in every thinking individual. We must 
therefore never positively designate any one as belonging 
to either of these categories, unless he declare himself to that 
effect, for instance Friedreich, who adopts the somatic view, 
though many passages might be adduced against him where his 
view partakes of the psychical. A theory which alleges as 
one of the arguments for the somatic nature of all mental 
derangement that the mind is an independentj indivisible 
energy, and incapable of becoming diseased, cannot, according to 
the above designation, ho properly called somatic. The preceding 
observations were necessary to obviate any misconception of 
what follows. 

The able J. B. Friedreich^ is generally regarded as the 
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representative of the somatic view. According to liim, all 
psychical disorders are a result of abnormal conditions of the 
body : 1, because the mind (see above) cannot become diseased; 
2, because the greater part of the causes producing those con- 
ditions is somatic ; 3, because in all mental disorders there are 
somatic symptoms in addition ; 4, because they are too per- 
manent for pure conditions of the mind ; 5, because they are 
subject to coamical and telluric states ; 6, because their crises 
always take place in a material way ; 7, because they are not 
unfrequently removed by strong material iuflueuces ; 8, because 
the somatic mode of cure alone has a direct sanatory eS'ect, 
the psychical at most an indirect effect on the body j 9, 
because the occurrence of psychical indisposition on one side 
only, must arise from the duabty of the brain; 10, because 
the return of reason before death occurs in cases not only of 
psychical, but likewise of somatic diseases, and may be physi- 
cally accounted for; 11, because mental disorders correspond 
with the temperaments ; 12, because it may be proved that 
there are psychical couditious which depend on organic causes, 
and are therefore very analogous to psychical disorders ; 13, 
because chrouic delirium (mania) can be no other than febrile,' 
Though this is by no means the place to decide on these 
weighty questions, the import of which can be rendered clear 
only by the development of the whole doctrine, yet some pre- 
liminary observations on the reasons alleged above may afford 
a clue calculated to guide us further on our way. 1. Tlie 
notion conveyed m the words " become diseased" must be 
more fully defined before we can judge of it. 2. The 
" greater part" is not the whole ; and moi-eover occasional 
causes, and what are called proximate causes, must be dis- 
tinguished. 3. Will be called in question by the adherents 
of tlie psychical view. 4. It does not appear why a pure 
condition of the mind should not be permanent. 5. These 
conditions may act indirectly on the mind in the same 
manocr na psychical remedies, according to the somatic yiew, 

■ Hiiluriti-li-kritlsclie Umtellung der Theorieen über (tin Wtliiulnn. Lapüg, 
1H30. The ti>eciil ticwi of inditiduali — far initance, of the judidoui tnd con- 
Mientiou* Jacob! tnä olben — muit l>e studied at their taurcen. Wlitt iiu vni 
■be Ubuur of * life la acijiiirc, cannot be dUcuiied in Ihe compui ol ■ page, lien 
wc liwe to tlo onljr wiUi lOme Biul poiali. 
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itct on tlic body. 6. Psych opathology haa not yet acquired 
sufficient light respecting these critical processes. 7. " Not 
unfrequently" is not identical with " always ;" these influences 
may likewise act indirectly on the mind. 8. A circwlus in 
probanda : mental diseases are somatic because the remedies 
act somatically, and the remedies act somatically because the 
diseases are somatic ; tlie adherents of the psychical view may 
take the converse of these propositions. 9. What arc we 
to understand by a mental disease affecting only ouc side, if 
the mind be simple and indivisible ? Will tlie adhercuts of the 
psychical view allow the cases here adduced to be mental 
disorders ? 10. Does this " likewise" prove anything V 
11. Do not the temperaments correspond conversely with 
the qualities of the minil ? 12. Can a proof be deduced from 
analogous conditions ? 13. This proposition is warmly contested 
by the adherents of the psychical view. 

These observations are by no means intended to refute the 
somatic theory, or to detract from the great merits of Fried- 
reich in illustrating and enlarging the fundamental principles 
of medical psychology. It would he a great misapprehension 
so to consider them. On the contrary, he is as right in his 
jiositive propositions as his psychiatric opponents arc in theirs. 
It will appear in the sequel that all parties are wrong only in 
negative points, by virtue of which they dispute the neutral 
ground that lies between them. We shall find that as many ob- 
jections may be made to the so-called psychical theorj', and 
still more serious ones to the mixed theory. This is a matter 
not to be settled by single propositions and proofs. The argu- 
ments must be weighed, not counted. The true relations 
must be established, not by means of demonstrations, but by 
a consideration of the mode of procedure in the organic de- 
velopment of the whole. My purpose was to prepare the way 
for this. To discuss the subdirisions and varieties of the so- 
matic view in this place would lead us too far, and he anticipa- 
ting our subject. They are amply detailed in the works 
quoted. 

ileinroth,' who died in 1843, is considered as the represen- 
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tarive of the psychical view. The diversity of opiDiona how- 
ever, among the very eminent tneu who are genernjly ranged 
under this banner (Harper, Heinroth, Ben ecke. Ideler, &c. &o.) 
is much greater than in the preceding clasa.^ It is therefore 
more difficult to lay down those general positions, in which 
they agree, than in the other case. Tlic following may 
perhaps be assumed as such : — The mind is the immediate 
seat of the disease, the bodily suffering is secondary. Mental 
disorders may be clearly traced to their origin. Sin, Earob, 
Passion. Diseases of the brain, on the contrary and of all 
the organs, occur, even in their greatest intensity, without 
mental disturbance, as also the latter without the former. The 
psychical mode of ctire is that which is properly efficient ; 
the somatic remedies in reality act psychically ; for instance, 
through pain, diversion of the thoughts, stupefaction, terror. 
Pathological anatomy has not discovered any decided re- 
lation between disorganisation of the br^ and mental 
disorders. 

Here again I add a few remarks. 1. Can the modification 
of the miad in itself he called disease otherwise than per ana- 
logiam ? Here, as before, the idea " Disease" is not precise, 
'X. We may very often see them proceed as dearly from bodily 
suffering; and sin, error, and passion exist without their fol- 
lowing as a consequence. Here too occasional causes and 
what arc termed proximate causes must be distinguished, 
3 They occur also mlh ment»! disturbance, and the latter 
when it does not arise merely from sin, error, &c. hardly ever 
without them. 1. The adherents of the somatic view {see above) 
affirm the contrarj' of both. 5, Pathological anatomy will 
make further progrcss,and whore anatomical preparations cannot 
he made, recourse will be had to the aid of Pathological che- 
mistry and physics. 

As the representatives of what is called the mixed view, we 

' We aiaj' diitiiiguub x religiout, w ctliical. BDd ■ piychologicd lien, (lleiuroth, 
Iddet, and Bcnccke.) Tlie »thiol ii the tuoit clearly, »cientiflcilly, and practically 
defiloped I)} IJelcr, whote «orki lireathe a pure, moral ialelleclual ipiriti liul ■* 
[deter li more discuriiTe than nicthodiraj in hit writing«. I mould tehx any one who 
dealrei to be acquiinled with tlic cxencE of lii> view*, etpecially tn llie chapter on 
ibe Pubogcny of Mental Diteaaei, in the «ccoad voluiuo of bit ' Grundriu der 
'VS- U«. "&- 
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are not to lool« on some eclectic, empirical French writers, ns 
for instance, Ksquirol, that admirable observer, whom Lippicli 
justly calls " Ilippocratem pro morl)iB mentalibus dicendum," or 
Georget &c. ; nor the English, as Haslam, Perfect, the profound 
Crichton, &c., but those whOj like Grooa or Blumröder, hope 
and endeavour to unite the principles of the two views. On 
reflection, however, it will appear evident that principles cannot 
be confounded, and that a question positively stated, must 
be either positively answered yea or nay, or a protest must be 
entered against the question itself. 

There is something in the ever-recnrring squabbles between 
the beat writers on our subject which excites a compassionate 
smile in those who are in the habit of examining questions 
calmly and impartially. Who denies, wlio can deny that often, 
and independently of bodily causes, erroneous notions, unbridled 
passion, overpowering feelings, or a want of development may 
change the regular course of psychical operations in such a man- 
ner, that it may justly be said that such a mind is diseased? Who 
can deny that such a disease is not to be removed hy cold shower- 
baths, tarter emetic, &c., but wholly and solely by an influence on 
the mind ? But, if we impartially weigh the subject and ex- 
tent of medical art and science, do we not immediately per- 
ceive that every psychological physician, who treats the above- 
mentioned condition in the above-mentioned manner, is called 
a ])hysician only in a metaphorical sense ? The question in 
dispute is, properly speaking, not whether the mind c.in be- 
come diseased, but whether the task of treating independent 
states of the mind by education, instruction, &c. is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the province of the physician or not ? 
The present state of the world seems to reply in the negative, 
because, since these moral influences are confided to parents, 
teachers, the clergy, &c., and by diseases, in a non-figurative sense, 
only the somatic are understood, the physician has to do with 
them alone. But here, as in human knowledge in general, it hap- 
pens occasionally that these moral and logical conditions, which, 
as well etiologically as theriipeutically, are wholly independent, 
trench on the somatic, and enter into the domain of the physi- 
cian, whose rule, therefore, extends over them. The confines, 
as in all human knowledge, touch without effacing each other, 
and this is the main substance and object of all medical psycho- 
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logy, BO that the physician, who is wholly unacquainted with 
the relations of intellectual to pbyaical life will not be able 
to comprehend and treat the latter in all its various bearings. 

Matter and spirit, when they are united to form body and 
mind, can no lunger be considered otherwise than as unity. 
When therefore the so-called somatic theory affirms that every 
mental disorder has a purely corporeal origin, it speaks as par- 
tially as the psychical thcon- ironld in affirming that every 
bodily suffering proceeds from the mind. If, as Dubois justly 
observes in hypochondriacs, organic diseases are the most easily 
formed in those parts ou which they bestow particular care, and 
if (aa I have endeavoured in another place to show by many 
proofs) imagination may contribute as much to the prophylaxis 
and cure, as to the origin of bodily maladies, a psychical 
commencement of thera is hereby admitted ; while, on the other 
band, no one who is acquainted with human nature will deny 
that those peculiar maladies of the mind, error and vice, 
originate frequently in states of the body. Here again we 
have only to do with the determination of the boundaries of 
the medical domain, not with theories. The eud of the former, 
the beginning of the latter, lie in. this domain, and the physician 
has to find the bne of coincidence, the line where spirit and 
matter combine to form a living unity ; he has to appreciate 
the mind, so far as it acts etiologically or thernpeutically oil 
the body. Its peculiar and proper pathology belongs to logic 
and ethics, for, as it has itself no seat, it cannot be the scat 
of substantial suflerings. The division hitherto most approved, 
of what arc called mental diseases, according to the deranged 
functions of the mind, is therefore, at all events, only symp- 
tomatic — phenomenulogical. It may, however, answer our pur- 
pose as well as any other, till we shall have asccrtaiued in every 
case of these deranged functions the causal relation between mind 
and organ, before which period many a long year will pass away. 

If we now turn from these theoretical views to the practice 
of medical psychology, which is our proper concern, we shall 
perceive with pleasure, in considering its present state, that the 
importance of these theories is by no means so gieat iu the 
application as might at first sight appear. Different as are the 
psychological and pathological doctrines of the mind, their «d- 
hcreuts agree pretty well with respect to the therapeutics ; a ucw 
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and cousoliitoiy confirmation of the truth that tlie actions of 
malt, aa his most holy duty and most exalted task, may be per- 
formed without requiring certainty iu all the problems of 
knowledge. As iu the healing art in general, the most expe- 
rienced and best-informed physicians pursue nearly the same 
treatment at the bed-side, and only explain in a different way, 
the effect of the same remedies, according to the differ- 
ence of the schools to which they belong, so those who prac- 
tise this branch of medicine in particular agree on the whole 
in the choice of remedies; the psychical employ likewise somatic; 
the somatic employ likewise psychical remedies; only, as we have 
seen above, the one party explain the effect of the psychical 
remedies somatically, and the other the effect of the somatic 
remedies psychically. Thus each employs both kinds of reme- 
dies, and the extravagances either way are so easily recog- 
nised as exceptions, that they cannot mislead the learner. All 
practical men in this brunch are, however, especially unani- 
mous in acknowledging the importance of puhhc institutions 
for the cure of lunatic patients ; all eyes are directed to them, 
and plans for their amusement and improvement arc now the 
primary object of psychiatric science; and though the sanguine 
admirers of the psychical mode of cure, for instance, by thea- 
trical representations, &c. undoubtedly go somewhat too far, 
it is nevertheless generally perceived, that these institutiouB 
and their proper organisation offer the only practicable mode 
of successfully treating mental disorders. 

This is a general outline of the present state of the thera- 
peutical part of our doctrine, and with it the sketch of its 
history is completed. 

Instead of the notions of the somatic, psychical, and mixed 
views stated above, and the doubtful foundations upon which 
they rest, you will now naturally wish to be informed which 
of them are the views that these lectures adopt, or what others 
they will propose, in order that you may be giiided by something 
not negative, but positive. A well-grounded answer to this 
point can only be furnished by the lectures themselves ; hut from 
our preliminary basis thus much may be premised. The mala- 
dies of the spirit alone, in abstracto, that is, error and sin, 
can be called diseases of the mind only per analogiam. They 
come not within the jurisdiction of the physician, but that of 
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the teaclier and clergyman, who ngiiiii arc called physicians of 
the mind only per analogiam. The maladies of the hody alone, 
in abstracto, for instance, of the brain or the nerves, without 
mental alienation, arc not diseases of the mind, but of the 
body. The notion, mental disease, must therefore be deduced, 
neither from the mind nor from the body, but from the rela- 
tion of each to the other. The question does not turn here on 
the external cause of psychopathies, which may be either psy- 
chical or corporeal, nor upon what is called the proximate cause, 
which is inscrutable, because the relation between body and 
mind is inexplicable; the question is respecting the phenO' 
menon itself. Where psychical phenomena appear abnormal, 
there is mental disorder which lias its root in the mind, so far 
as this is manifested through the sensual organ, and has its 
root in the body, so fiur as this is the organ of the mind. To 
search after the phenomena in which these relations are re- 
vealed, with the unprejudiced eye of experience — to investigate 
tliem scientifically in every point that is of importance to the 
physician, and to collect them in one whole, is the proiiiice of 
medical psychology, upon which we ai'e now about to enter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PHrslOLOGV. 

§ 1. There are two modes or ways of treating the sub- 
ject of our investigation — 1st, the sjTithetical, which deduces 
the particular from the unity of the scientific idea ; 2dly, the 
analytical, which takes given particulars as the starting- 
point, and aims at reaching scientific unity. The fii-st gives the 
philosophical foundation ; the second, the physical develop- 
ment, or natural history. The metaphysician takes the first 
course, the second is prescribed by our object, which requires 
a physiology of mental opcr.itions. 

We shall, therefore, after determining the facts and notions 
from which we have to proceed, begin with the most simple 
operations of psychical life, and gradually advance to the more 
complex and elevated. The latter must be understood from 
the former, as in the sequel, the pathological from the pliysio- 
logieal. When we have reached the highest functions, the 
reverse or synthetic method, which refers mental to bodily 
diseases, furnishes, as it were a proof and coniplctiou of the 
analytic, which again opens to our view many new points of the 
subject. An eiiampie of the first method ia given in Hart- 
mann's excellent work, 'The Physiologj' of Thought;'' which 
endeavours to develop the intellectual functions from the 
organs. An example of the second mode of proceediug is 
furnished by the able Nasse,^ who seeks to deduce the rela- 
tion to the several organs from the mental functions. 

^ 2. How do we acquire the notion)), body, mind, spirit ? 
Fear not that 1 shall conduct you into the dangerous domain 
of metaphysics, Wc have nothing to do with it, though it 
would be well if we might take it for granted. We have only 
to seek a firm foundation and a definite terminology for our 
Bcience, in order that we may be able to take every step with 

■ Der Geist dr;s lt(eiiscli<:D. Vieani, \S7.2. acmiiil editiou. 
' Zcitidirifl. fur pa. Aeizl« (tSZ2), «Dil eliewbere. 
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security and intelligence. If tlic practitioner think that he 
can do without any theoretical basis, and therefore without 
this, he is mistaken, and in the course of liis practice will, 
alas I too late perceive his error ; for every human action, even 
the most meehanieal, rests upon, and ultimately requires, 
priuciples. 

We attain the above-mentioned fundamental ideas by sen- 
sual perception and consciousness; the first reveals to us a 
material, the second an iutellectual, world. We have, there- 
fore, these two facts : the fact of perception and the fact of 
consciousness, from which we proceed. 

The process in man himself, whereby he becomes aware of 
these facts is, as mentioned in § 1, first analytical, then syn- 
thetical. First, the material world is perceived by means of 
the feeling and senses. With the gradual development of man, 
he leame to analyse it more and more in detail, and thus at- 
tains, as it were, from below upwards, to abstractions and 
notions, and gradually to a notion of notions, which he de- 
signates by the word mind, which notion, however, at this stage 
of the process, is only negative, being " everything that is not 
matter," But here, uniting as it were two worlds, the fact of 
consciousness intervenes, which announces itself by tlie idea of 
unity and freedom. When this fact has occurred to man, he 
endeavours to combine, as it were, from above downwards syn- 
thetically, into one whole, the world with which he has become 
acquainted through his senses. 

" Something for which man can find no analogy, combines 
with the organs which he has in common with the higher 
species of animals, — he calls it mind."^ 

§ 3. The union of the perception of both facts (§ 3) in one 
aubject, every man designates as " ego," The eyo of the mental 
physiologist is therefore not the ego of the metaphysician. 
That ego of which we speak, consists of body and mind,^ the 
other ia an abstraction of the most spiritual personality.* Let 



■ Nennuna, d. Mensch. \%l\, p. 23. ■ Vide Tolleori. Kritik. 1, 223. 

' Pichte. Profeuor Li|i]iich appears lu «greo with o», in hi» «cute euty 
•über die Verletiticbkeit der meDicliUcliEn l.cibufrucht' (M. Jahrb. n. f. vi, 204), be 
uyi, " The principle of hiimiui pcrtoDalit}'. llial i> U> uy. the natioD of iniUiidudily. 
aa originall; revral iUeif only in the muner of huouui conception." Carui would 
«ay, "Du-lclien," perriiaUution, 
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it not be objected that the ei/o muat be intellectual, for the 
child at first xpeaks of himself in the third (lerson, till the in- 
tellectual persooalitv is developed in him.' He 9])eak8 of him- 
Belf iu the third person till he perceives the rcUtion of the two 
worlds to himself. This, lioweser, is argiiiag in a circle, for 
he only perceives the two worlds because they unite in his eya 
as one subject. This circle must not mislead us ; the facts of 
observation and consciousness «re felt by man in his ego, com- 
pletely as one: that they are two worlds, of which they give 
testimony, and which coincide in him, he discovers only by ab- 
straction. 

Matter and spirit are this abstraction ; the former appears in 
man tn concreto as body, the latter as mind. Body being ani- 
mated matter, mind being incorporated spirit. Both intimately 
one, and indivisible in the phenomenon. 

These ideas cannot be too clearly and profoundly impressed 
ui>on the mind ; the security of all further steps in the domain 
of anthropological medicine depends on a firm adherence to 
them. They are, then, most deeply impressed upon our minds 
when we initiate ourselves into them by applying them in 
various directions, and as it were putting them to the proof 
Thus also the Pythagorean scheme of Troxler is explained." 

" We feel ourselves originally as unity ; in the effo of the 
natural man there is neither spirit nor matter. Thinking first 
induces the notion of spirit. Spirit, therefore, is something 
which we think (sceptical realism). But that we do think is 
itself a proof of the independent existence of spirit, for we 
cannot think anything without a thinking principle. There 
must, therefore, he spirit besides sensual existence (dualism.) 
Matter also, as distinct from spirit, is not conceived by us till 
after this abstraction ; matter too, as well as spirit, is some- 
thing within us of which we think (idealism). Spirit and 
matter are thus only differences which are thought of; they are, 
in reference to man, two modes of conceiring a unity, (the 
philosophy of identity, and its filiations.) But as we are only 
men, we will be content with this need of a conception, with- 
out premising anything beyond it." This is our view. " All 
systems of philosophy in their multiplied modifications move, 

' Kuit, Anlhropol. " Viie Blicke in d. Wa.il. Menichen. 
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and will eternally move TVJthiii these limits ; to recognise 
them, and to be conscious of their limits ia therefore, properly 
speaking, the key to all which unlocks their relative truth, it is 
the philosophy of philosopliies." 

§ 4. There are, therefore in man two systems of perceptive 
faculties, one called body, the other mind. The former is de- 
pendent on external excitements, the «hole of which we collec- 
tively call nature ; the latter is dependent on internal excite- 
ments, the whole of which we collectively call spirit/ ^Ve 
divine these worlds only from the dependence in which we feel 
ourselves with respect to them. They are generic abstractions 
of what is specifically individualised in us ; both the abstrac- 
tions are in themselves inexplicable, nor can they reciprocally 
explain each other. Such explanation, however, is not at all 
necessary to our new of the case, or to its medical application. 
As the naturalist kuows and applies electro- magnetism in its 
relations, without comprehending its essence, sa the astronomer 
calculates the movements of the planets without knowing their 
nature, so can we duly appreciate spirit and matter in their re- 
lations to each other as body and mind, without being able to 
explain their nature or these relations. > The human mind is 
satisfied if iu any case it can explain to itself why it cannot 
explain that case. In this determination of what can not be 
known, by which time is spared and error avoided, consisted the 
great merit of Kant. What is the meaning of e.Tjjlaininff ? To 
explain means to deduce from a principle ; but this principle must 
itself be conceivable, for from the inconceivable nothing can be 
deduced ; that is, rendered conceivable. What is conceivable ? 
That which lies within our law« of thought. Whether these 
be objects of sense or of intellect, we cannot, iu either case, 
comprehend their principle, because it does not lie within 
those laws. Thus, as the phenomenon of the two facts is pre- 
sented to us, we are compelled, in order not to be forced 
to deny them, to assume an inconceivable spiritual, and 
material principle, by which, however, neither spirit, nor mat- 
ter, nor their unity is explained. Every attempt in other 

■ Not«l, Kl. Sch. Ü, 157, 

• Nun, Zeituhrift, 1B22, I P»rt, p. 3. Yet Ibi 
thing coDiluctpd bj K»y of cijjcrinient doei not n 
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directions is sophistry, wc are everywhere confined within viir 
laws of thought. Were it otherwise we might create and con- 
jure up fancies ; or we should not lie wliat we are. It 
is in vaiu to attempt to elucidate our unity, liecause it is 
given UB immediately ; we think as a unity, and can, therefore, 
no more comprehend this thiukiug, with which we think, than 
our right haud, which may indeed lay hold of the left, can lay 
hold of itself. 

"Wlien we are sufficiently clear on this point, the various 
methods of treating the matter, and the partial ends of these 
methods, will readily be estimated by us at their real value. 

Hence you see how vain are all attempts to explain the 
mutual relations of body and mind, and how fruitless it is to 
criticise such attempts at explanation as the hypotheses of pre- 
established harmony, of physical influence, &c. It is not 
dualism that is given, to be reduced to unity ; but unity that 
ia given, and we only find dualism afterwards by abstraction. 
{§ 2.) We are a simple testimony of two worldg. The beat 
that cau be said on this subject, not to explain the mutual re- 
lations between mind and body, but to express it, seems to me 
to be contained in Nasse's paper, ' Grundzüge der Lehre,' 
&c, {outlines of the doctrines, &c,), in the first number of liis 
Joiu-nal for 1822. I recommend it to your very careful medi- 
tation, because it at least completely states the problems, 
which, in life as in science, is all that man can perform.' 

§ 5. That method which keeps mind and matter constantly 
separate, is indeed perfectly philosophical, for it does not blend 
the principles, but proceeds metaphysically with respect to 
mind, and physically with respect to matter ; and will, there- 
fore, attain, in both respects, the final results which must 
meet in the end. But not to mention that, in the phenomenon 
unity alone is given us, we never obtain in this manner that re- 
sult which is indispensable to medical objects, viz. a knowledge 
of the reciprocal action of body and mind, 

' Profewor Eiocr, in hia ' Kritik der HegeUcheo Purcliologie,' Leipiig, 1842, 
gives the foUoning lucid observatioa: that "■ product omnot be thorougbly com- 
prehended hcfore its factorsi" that ii, in this cuae, that phyiiolo^ nii»l have fully 
cleared up the knowledge of the body, and psyehology that of the mind, before we 
can hope to altaja that of their mixed stale. True, if the queitian be an rrf/Aind/ioii ,- 
tbu« wc are autlioriaed, or rather compelled, by this remark a1iu> lo t>e coalcut> 
«itb ■ tialemmi of tbe fact«. 
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That method which maintaiiiB the unity of both norlda, iimy 
proceed in tlirce difFerent ways. 

«. Ideal, — making matter a product of mind, and thus sub- 
jecting it to purely philosophical considerations. 

b. Real, (or more properly material) — making mind the pro- 
duct of matter, and thus cousideiiiig it ia a eh emi co-physical 
(purely natural- hi Btorical) point of view. 

c. Identical, — declaring matter and mind to be one (attri- 
butes of one substance, forma of one being, manifestations of 
one idea, eouaidering them in a view partly philosophical, partly 
empirical. (Natural Philosophy, Monism.) 

All these methods, when attentively examined, cut the knot 
instead of loosing it, and paralyse further research. To at- 
tempt to investigate matter and its state {a) by speculation, is 
impossible, and impedes the progress of our inquiries into 
nature ; to explain spirit and its action {h) materially, leads to 
a negative result, and is equally impossible, not to mention 
that the positive fact of freedom interposes its veto. To 
identify spirit and matter (c), furnishes no definite rcstiug 
point. 

Again, therefore, in considering mind and body, no other 
course remains for us, than to maintain the spiritual essence 
of the former, and the material essence of the latter, in their 
constant synthesis, as acting with, for, upon, and against each 
other. (See Goethe, vol. xlix, p. 95.) This, therefore, is the 
problem which we have to solve (J 1 ), in doing which we 
begin below, and rise to higher considerations, after which, by 
retumiug from the higher to the lower, we shall complete the 
proof. ($ 1.) 

We have already endeavoured to show in the preliminary 
chapter (p. II, note), that both spiritualism and materialism 
are merely hypotheses, and are moreover unsatisfactory. The 
former cannot explain the corporeal, nor the latter the 
spiritual ; but the second catises us more uncertainty than the 
first. In the latter, that Idealism which Kant called the cri- 
tical ia indisputable; namely, that we cannot go beyond our 
conceptions ; but within their Hmita he leaves us at liberty — 
prondcd we do not deduce the corporeal world from them. 
Notwithstanding this, there is perhaps a " pre-established har- 
moay," or something of the kind, between the two, and we 
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may liazard the attempt to dcduee the prodigy of reason. But 
as, JDdependently of the constant illuBivencss of the perceptions 
of the senses, there is after all no transition to the fact of 
consciousness in matcnalii^ni ; it explains mind still less than 
the other view explains matter. We believe, for instance, that 
we are very near the sensible demonstration of seeing, because 
we Cfin even see the image on the retina; but have we thereby 
explained vision ? and tliis is only an action of sense. Sup- 
posing that we are acquainted with all the chcmico-organical 
and microscopical, as well as the physical polar processes in the 
cortical substance of the brain, during the formation or re- 
production of a thought, have we thereby esplained thinking ? 
" Materialists," it is somewhere observed,' "look for the in- 
carnation of thought, as the Jews do for the Messiah." For 
the present, therefore, we probably take the best course (see 
above) by impartially and carefidly considering mind and 
matter alternately in their infinite diversity, and final perva- 
sion, without attemptiug to explain either the one or the 
other.» 

§ 6. But, with reference to what liaa been said in the pre- 
liminary chapter, it will be useful to conlirm ourselves still 
fiirther in the conception and limits of onr doctrine. The 
separation, from physiologj' as well as from psychology, can but 
promote its study ,^ and spare lis many digressions. The former 
is the natural description of the mind,* the latter is the 
natural description of the body ; our doctrine is that of the 
reciprocal relation of both, and as it appears in the phenomeua. 
Strictly considered, the investigation of our subject would not 
interfei"e with any of the above hypotheses ; for supposing onr 
corporeal part to be fundamentally spii-itual, our aim, for the 
occasion, is to consider and study that spirit in this corporeal garb 
and its relations, and, supposing our mind to be only a corporeal 
emanation, our aim is to investigate completely those particular 
functions of it which arc called spiritual. This view alone is that 
which interests the physician, and which forms a basis for 

■ Orandiiige z. ErkenntniiE der Ifalur der Mcnichen. Franklurt, s. 105. 
* Wlut ia called eiplanatioQ in ibe Datarsl aciencM, ii nothing more tbsn t flail- 
ing of observation« under i common eipresiion.^Bcneke. 
" K»M, 1. c p, 6. ' Kul, Anf. d. Nal. p. 17, Pref. 
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the doctrine of mental diseases.' A certain proportion in the 
relations between mind and body is called health,* and a 
deviation from it is termed disease. Thin proportion is hy 
no means a complete equilibrium, bnt the perfect iidaptation 
of the body, without injury to its integrity, to the purposes of 
the mind. Thus, therefore, there is in man a higher and a 
lower existence ; but a medium of connexion between them,' in 
the sense that it is half body, half mind,* which the nervous 
fluid, for instance, has been considered to be, does not exist, 
nnless we will assume as such the notion of organism (vital 
power?), in which aloue the action of the mind is manifested 
to us. Further, as the soul is immaterial, and the body 
material, the relation between them is neither beside nor 
within each other. The mind is not the internal part, the 
body not the external, these being merely corporeal notions 
of space.* This is for the present an answer to the question 
relative to the seat of the soul. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the relative activity of the mind ia certainly not always and 
everywhere equal, in all tJie structtires of the body, nor that 
of these structures in the functions of the mind;" still the 
organs of the body, situated more internnlly, have a closer 
relation to the hlf^her functions of the mind,' whence the 
above-mentioned designations may have arisen. With these 
prehminary observations, which partly determine whut pre- 
cedes, and partly anticipate what follows, we will begin our 
inquiry. (§ 5.) 

$ 7. The first, that is, the earliest, sign by which the "Ego" 
{§ 3) becomes perceptible, even before it expresses opinion 
itself as such, is corporeal sensation.* 

Its excitation commences before the senses are manifested, 
and before there is any perception. It is the foundation of 
these special manifestatious nf life. Without this general 
innate sensation we should not possess the certainty that our 
body is our body ; for it is as much an object for the other 
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senses, as anything else that we can see, hear, taste and fcel,^ 
This original and immediate innate sensation must be distin- 
guished from what is called common feeling {CveniEslhesia), 
which is to be treated of in the sequel." This, as we shall see, 
is tlie function of a peculiar distinct system of nerves, to which 
belong certain definite sensations of our Being. But original 
general innate sensatiou is necessary to the existence of all 
otlier particular sensatious, and it seems that it may exist, even 
independently of the nenous system. Polypi, animals of the 
simplest structure, without being provided with a nerv-ous 
system distinct from the rest of the organic mass, show traces 
of innate sensation. The light, by means of which we see, 
acts not only on the visual nerves, but also on the fluids of 
the eye, and the sensations of sight partly depend on the 
atrueture of the eye. This sensibility, therefore, appears to be 
a necessniy attribute of animated organic matter itself, which 
bears within it the wants of the special sensations, as well as 
the elements of the nervous system, and since in the higher 
classes of animals and iu man, these elements adapt themselves 
to a particular system, the organism becomes more clearly 
individualised to the expression of itself.' 

All the perceptions of sense are rooted in the general sensa- 
tion. The child must he conscious of his senses, before lic 
applies them.* This sensation is however very obscure, even pain 
is not clearly felt by it at the place where it exists.' Equally 
obscure is the notion which it entertains of an object. Though 
Brach, therefore, is right" in ascribing something objective, 
even to the general sensation, since conditions cannot com- 
municate themselves, without communicating (though ever 
so obscurely) something of that which produces the condi- 
tion, — -nay, strictly speaking, as even in the idea " Subject," 
that of an object is involved, yet it is advisable to abide by 
tlie distinction founded by Kant, according to which, by in- 
nate sensation, we eapeciaUy perceive our own personality 
(subject), and by the senses we espedally perceive objects (and 
thus in the ascending line. Feeling, Taste, Smell, Hearing and 
Sight.) 

' Brach, I. c. U. • In wliich ßrach often fail«. 

• Tültdnyi, Kritik, ii, 22G, ' flracli, 1. c. «i. 

' lliid. Cnniii, Cli. Hell, on lli* Hand, 183G. ' Urach, I. c. 1.^, &c. 
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This general sensation (not tbc sense of touch) ' is properly 
what Hegel calls " the feeling of earthly totality," and which 
long before bim Rcil called " the ideal assimilation of the 
Universe." 

§ 8. The next step from this obscure, original, innate 
sensation is particular sensation through the medium of the 
nervous system, which, in its more profound, and yet more ob- 
scure sphere, produces commou sensation {Ctenrest/iesis), and 
in a higher manifcstalion, the perceptions of the senses. 

We knon from physiology, that it is really the nerves 
which we must consider as the organs of this more developed 
sensation and of perception. The reasons founded on ex- 
perience are these,* — 

1. Mental powers, as fouuded on sensation, develop them- 
selves in the order of beings in the same ratio as the nervous 
system. 

2. Tbeir manifestation in the individual is also parallel with 
the degree of development, and with the conditions of tbc 
nervous system, and ceases when this is destroyed or injured.' 

3. A single nerve affected mechanically or cliemicallj'i 
excites violent pains. 

4. The greater the number of nerves in an organic structure, 
the more acute and sensitive it is ; for instance, the retina of 
the eye. 

5. Nerveless structures appear to feel either not at all, or 
only very obscurely. 

5 9. That the nerves conduct this sensation, of which they 
are the medium (§ 8), from the periphery to the centre, is 
likewise taught by physiology on the following grounds, which 
we here only state iu general terms : 

1. If a nerve is compressed, it feeb no pain from the place 
of pressure towards the periphery, but from the point of 
pressure towards the interior. When the pressure ceasea, 
sensation returns. 

2. Tbc same phenomenon is manifested by a ner>e which 
is tied, or — 

3. Which is cut through. 



' RoMnknnz, I'l^ch. *) 
* SommeiiDg, d. Fab, c 
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We must not, however, thence infer that there exists a 
current of some nervous principle, which ia only a prorisional 
hypothesis,' nay, which many observations seem to contradict. 

§ 10. That it is tlie Brain, in which, as to a centre, 
these (§ 9) conducted sensations are collected, appears from 
the following considerations: 

1. Anatomy shows the course of the nerves from the peri- 
phery of the organs to the brain, where they have their so- 
called central end. 

3. When this central end is compressed or injured, sensation 
ceases.' 

3, When the brain, or the spinal marrow (as the continua- 
tion of it) is compressed or concussed, the function of the 
nerves arising below ceases, and returns when the brain, or 
spinal marrow, is again relieved.^ 

4, Morbid feelings often manifestly spread from the nerves 
to the brain. 

5, After the heahng of the wound caused by the amputation 
of a limb, the fechng of the lost member often remains, which 
seems, therefore, to be transferred to the central organ.' 

^ 11. But all the nerves do not lead, with equal freedom 
of communication, to the brain. On the contrary, the vege- 
taiive nerves form, as is well known, a partially distinct system, 
existing independently of the cerebral, and wliich, by peculiar 
separate foci, partly countenicts and is partly connected with 
the cerebral system, by the sympathetic nerves, which Reil 
cails^ the apparatus of semi -conduction, and which form a 
continuous elliptical chain. Hence the impressions, which fall 
within the dominion of this system, are not at once so clearly 
felt, as those of the other, namely, the cerebro-spiual nenes. 
A morsel, for instance, that is swallowed, ia felt only to a cer- 
tain point, when it enters the cesophngua ; sensation then 
ceases, and returns only at the sphincter ani. An animal 
which is opened alive does uot cry out when the soft nerves 

' Vide Meyer, Unlcrs. üher il. Phys. d. NerTeofaaer. Tul). lai3. 
» SBramering, 93, ' Ibid. 93. 

This obBervation playa s special part in the phytiolagy of the mindi it iiaddaced 
in candnnation of the most divene, nay, conHtcting asiertioni ; bnt tbia aeema to me 
B it» proper place. 
Klitge, M«gii. 266. 
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of the abdomCQ arc pricked, but immediately when the hard 
nerves of the extremities are touched.' 

These are the moat general points of physiology, which 
must be borne in mind, in order to comprehend psychical life, 
in its lowest degrees of sensation. I need not mention, that 
in this brunch of physiology we have as yet obtained only 
hypotheticnl views. It is, therefore, our duty to abide by 
what is most general, and most commonly received. Thus 
we avoid the danger which hj-pothesis brings with it in its wide 
ramifications, where, forgetful of its great uncertainty, we con- 
sider it as a foundation, on which we can confidently build. 
Generally speaking, error will always he more thoroughly extir- 
pated from the sciences, and truth always more confirmed and 
extended, by a conscientious indication of those points which 
are hypothetical, and by invaiiably bearing them in mind in the 
course of the investigation. 

Many experiments are alleged against, and many for 
Sensation in the sympathetic nerves — the apparatus of semi- 
conduction. Such experiments, when the nerve is mechanically 
or chemically injured, perhaps prove less than the sensations 
of the living body. At all eveats it is sufficient for us to 
know that the sensations of the ganglionic system, when in a 
healthy state, are not so immediately conducted to the brain 
(the preceding notion) as those of the other nerves," 

If wc review the foregoing as a whole, in order that we may 
be able to use it to more advantage in our future inquiries, 
we shall have the following results. 

The nerves are the routs of special sensation. They arise 
in almost all structures of the organism, are, as it were, 
supported and united together in its lower sphere by knots 
(ganglia), nrc in its middle sphere blended through the sym- 
pathetic nerves with the hi;;)ier sphere, and iu this higher 
sphere form the stem (spinal marrow), und the crown (the 
brain) of this whole tree of life. Wc are therefore justified 
in assuming, with all physiologists, a nervous system, twofold 
in its unity; the gnnglionic system (or better, the vegetative, 
for there arc ganglia of the senses and spinal ganglia) with the 
sympathetic, and the cerehro-spiaal system. Our businest ia 
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DOW to inquire, beginning with the lowest sphere, what each 
coutributes to the development of psychical action. 

The nervous, like every organic system, is a complete whole. 
Every separation of it is arbitrary. It seems most to the pur- 
pose, as Marshall llall proposed, that it slioiJd be made on 
physiological principles, and there is notliing objectionable in 
dividing it into a vegetative (nutritive), motor, and sensorial 
system ; or into a system of sensation, motion, rcspirationj and 
sympathy (Jessen). Its relations to psychical life, which is 
what we have to do with, seem to be most properly expressed 
by the grouping which we have adopted. Tlie centres which 
unite the whole are, the cortical substance of the brain, the 
spinal marrow, and perhaps also the ganglia of the sympathetic 
system. Every primitive nervous fibre runs isolated (without 
anastomosis) from the periphery to the central end. In its 
course, therefore, there is no collateral communication of action. 
In the central organs alone, where the terminating loops are 
situated, can the excitement be transmitted to homogeneous or 
heterogeneous nervous structures. The transition to the liomo- 
geneoua is called irradiation (in motor nerves, synergy, — in 
sensitive, sympathy) ; the transition from one system to the 
other is called reflex. 

5 12. But before proceeding in this order to the above- 
mentioned individual foci of the ganglionic system, we ought 
properly to institute a general investigation into what passes in 
the nerves, during the function of seusatiou ascribed to them ; 
and thus follow, as it were, the first psychical manifestation 
into its last psychical retreat. What physiology, in its present 
state, has to impart on this subject, is unfortunately still hypo- 
thetical (§ II), and it remains to be seen, whether the progress 
of organic chemistry and physics will ever exchange this hypo- 
thesis for ascertained facts. A careful examination of the views 
propounded since Haitmanu's' time, leads pretty nearly to the 
following propositions. 

The source of sensation in the nerves is the nervous 
medulla.^ Whether the cerebro- spinal fluid, which accom- 
panies all the nerves of sensation, and spreads in the ueurilema 
of all the nerves, co-operates, is undecided.' 

' G. d. M. p. as. ' Hischcff, Nnllir. d. M. ii, 241. 

' SinoguwilK, Grlilrsslor., |>. \h'i. ^^^^J 
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The fimction itself sliowa a polar relation botli aa respects the 
iDtcmal actiua of the uerves in their component parts, medulla 
and neiirilema,' and as respects the external in their periyheiy 
and centre;' and, therefore, lends us to infer a vital motion resem- 
bling the electro-magnetic or the galvanic. It occurs — 1st, like 
the latter, homogeneously and instantaneously at the two poles, 
however long the conducting line maybe; 2d, it is maintained 
like the latter, by a (vitall chemical process. Whether this 
sensation, acting in a direction from without iuTFards, with 
which alone we have to do here, is the same as motion, acting 
in a direction from within outwards, is undecided. 

Whether the nerves have a certain sensible atmosphere, by 
means of which they feel beyond themselves, as Reil and Hum- 
boldt suppose,* is undecided. 

In a somatic view, the reciprocal action between the nerves 
and the blood deserves our attention. The influence of the 
first on the second shows itself: {a) in respect to quality by the 
changes in the secretions after mental emotion; [b) in respect 
to quantity by the acceleration or retardation of the circulation, 
according aa the nervous action is heightened or depressed. 
The influence of the vascular system on the nrrvous mani- 
fests itself again (a) in respect to quality, by the nourishment 
which the latter derives from the former ; and (b) iu respect 
to quantity by the increased or diminished vital action of the 
uerves through the medium of the blood. Every nervous 
filament is provided with blood, by arterial and veuous 
branches, through imbibition by the primitive fibres; every 
artery, and probably also every vein,* is provided with motor 
vasal nerves. 

It is an important remark of Cams, that as the galvanic 
current depends on the immersion of zinc and copper in 
acids, so that of innervation depends on the reciprocal action 
of blood and the parenchymatous nervous fluid, and that as the 
development of galvanism is exhausted by too great an oxydation 
uf the pairs of plates, so also is that of innervation, when, in 
the process of respiration, oiydatiou has exceeded a certain de- 
gree. The arterial blood is therefore, in respect to quality, the 
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normal stimulaat of the whole ucrvous system, so long aa it 
»mains normal itself in respect to quantity ; venous blood is 
directly, and arterial blood indirectly, inimical to ucrvous 
vitality. 

These auatomico-physio logical Lemnata are very important 
for the explanation of many psychopatbicitl phenomena. 
They explain the old dogma : vbi stimulus ibi /aunorum uberior 
adfluxus ; but the converse ia also true ; «6e adfiuxus ibi irrt- 
ialio. (See the admirable statement in Dr. Leiden's ßisstr/. de 
Neuralg., spin. Vienna, 1844, p. 20.) 

With resi)cct to structure, the cerebro-spiual nerves consist 
of what are called the nerve- corpuscles (nerve-cells of Cams, 
overlaying mass of ^'alcntin, nerve-spheres of Klencke), and 
the primitive nervous fibres (cylindrical tubes), whence their 
white colour is chiefly derived. In the vegetative nerves these 
primitive fibres are less numerous, whence arises their colour, 
which inclines to gray. It seems to be still undecided w hether, 
what are called special organic fibres, occur in the sympathetic 
nerve, together with what are called animal fibres, and whether 
the vegetative and animal function of this nerve, or, as Kemak 
supposes,' a separate apparatus is to be ascribed to this con- 
nexion ; or whether, like a purely cerebro-spinal nerve, it has 
no organic fibres, as Professor Czermak and Valentin suppose,^ 
At all events, the cerebro-spinal nerves are distinguished by 
their colour, firmness, transverse stripes, and lustre, from the 
vegetative nerves, which are softer, indistinctly striped, fiat, and 
of a gray colour, tending to red. So, too, the different sensual 
nerves difl^er from each other in colour and consistency, 
from which, as well as from the structure of the sensual 
organs, into whicli, they ramify, we must seek, though we 
cannot explain, the peculiarity of their ofiicea. The termi- 
nating form of the nen-ous fibres cannot be at all shown by 
anatomical preparations, but only by the microscope. In this 
way Valentin {Nova acta, &c., p. lOfi) has found, and later 
observers have confirmed his discovery, that the nervous fibres 
do not terminate in a free end, but are always united, two 
and two together, and form an arched terminal loop. The usual 

' Frnricp, Notin. IS'H ; aud Obterv. an. et mifr. 

-' Repert. 1840; uidC. Lufer, Ucberd. Bau d. N. i9i2. 
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supposition of a much greater, nay, stereotype, constancy id the 
form of the uervous structure, as opposed to all other Btructures 
of the organism, appears, on more careful comparison, to be 
only partially true. Here, as elsewhere, we find that men re- 
semble and differ from each other, as much as the several 
leaves of one tree. The highly attractive microscopical and 
chemical researches into these details belong to anatomy and 
physiology, and these unfortunately have hitherto furnished 
but few data for explaining how the functions are produced. 

The gray substance of the gangha is uot homogeneous with 
the gray substance of the brain.' 

§ 13. Common feeling {Cienasthesis) {§ 8), which is re- 
ferred to the ganglionic nenes (§ 11), is therefore organically 
represented by the gaugltouie system (§ 11). This system shows 
three separate foci, iu which, as in the focus of a leus, its sensa- 
tions unite. 

a. The focus of generation forms opposite to the brain, as it 
were, the other pole of the orgauisatiou. The more completely 
the structures belonging to this focus are developed, the less so 
is the cerebrum (for the contrary is atfirmed of the cerebellum), 
and conversely. Here the sesual excitement comes into 
operatiou. They have a manifold and close relation to the 
higher psychicid operations. With puberty, with the sexual 
functions, (procreation, conceptiou, pregnancy, parturition,) with 
th«ir decline iu age, further, with the diS'erence of the sexes, 
and, lastly, with the patliologicnl conditions of this sphere, so 
many psychical effects, to be discussed in the sequel, are con- 
nected, that no doubt cau be entertained ou this poiut. 

b. The phi'cnic focus. As belonging to this, we reckon the 
heart, the diaphragm, the cardiac orifice of the stomach, and 
the stoinncli itself, which receive their nenes from the eighth 
pair, the phrenic nerves and the great syin pathetics. From 
thoae sources also psychical actiou is variously affected, which is 
proved as well by the physiological conditions of the tempo- 
rarily altered circulation, of the digestion, &c., as by the patho- 
logical conditions to be treated of in the sequel. 

c. The PlejruJi »o/nm. This is formed by the two semi- 
lunar arcs of the superior abdominal plexus, and of the 
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superior mesenteric plexus, in the niiddlc of wliicli lie several 
knots, which it surrounds like the rays of a suu. In it are ia- 
terwoven the nerves of the voice, the splanchnic nerve, and the 
twigs of the intercostal nerves. The influeuce of this focus on 
psychical action, obscure as arc the sensations proceeding from 
it, is very importaut, especially in pathological CDuditious. 

§ 14. Besides these foci (§ 13), the nervous system describes 
some other circles, the largest of which, from the head to the 
coccyx, is closed above by the cerebellum, and below by the 
ganghH of Walter ; that is, it forms from one pole of the organ- 
ism to the other the great sympathetic nerve. This is what 
Reil calls the apparatus' (^ 1) of semi-conduction (§ 11). The 
sympathetic nerves receive nervous fibres and real roots from 
all the spinal and some of tlie cerebral nerves. How far a 
certain independence belongs to it, or to a system connecting 
the others, is in the present state of the anatomy of the 
nerves undecided.' The sympathetic nerve has an especial 
relation to all the vital functions on which nutritiou depends, 
and is evidently sensitive.^ Its psychological relation, too, is 
especially apparent in pathological states, when the otherwise 
obscure sensation is more vivid. As connecting threads have 
been found between the cerebellum and the tliird pair of 
nerves (Gans), or the sixth pair (Natter), and these are va- 
riously connected with the sympathetic nerve, the cerebellum 
is to be considered as the superior end of the sympathetic 
nerve, which is of importance with regard to the relations of 
the Ccenffisthesis to consciousness,* 

§ 15. The parts of the nervous system which have been 
described (§ 13-15), regiUate the Coeniesthesis, which differ 
from the general corporeal Sensation (§ 7), inasmuch as the 
latter is originally the foundation of every special sensation, 
(§ 7.) It may be called subjective, iniianmch as the body 
itself {and not the external world, as in the case of the sensual 
nerves, which are to be subsequently discussed) gives the 
excitement to the nerves eoucerued, and, consequently, repre- 

> Rcil, 1. c. 26a. 

* Sinogowitz, in reference to Joh. MuUer,3G&. Ridileniod Volkniann.DleSelbsl- 
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sents' the object of their perception, Tliis perception in however 
very obscure, because the individual objects of it lie hidden, 
— cannot be arbitrarily altered, — cannot be corrected by the 
senses; and because the connexion of the nerves of this system 
with the brain takes plnce very indirectly, Wliat modifications 
are produced by a state of disease will be mentioned hereafter. 

By the Cceuffisthesis, states of our body are revealed to us, 
which have their seat in the sphere of vegetative life, wherein 
the nerves which belong to it spread themselves. These 
states are : 

a. General : corporeal heaviness and buoyancy, atony, 
toniety. 

b. Special : hunger, thirst, ses^ual instinct, &c. 

The sensations of pain, titillation, itching, &c., which are 
generally cited here, are, if more accurately considered, of a dif- 
ferent nature. In their more common acceptation they belong to 
the general corporeal feehng; in their more local limitation 
with distinct perception of the object exciting them, to the 
sense of touch, which is to be discussed iu the sequel; but 
when they arise from the nervous system allotted to the 
vegetative sphere of the body, they certainly belong to the 
CiEUFesthesis, in the more limited sense of the word. 

To this class belongs, especially, the anxiety arising from an 
impediment in the organs of respiration and from nausea, as 
well as from hunger aud thirst, which immediately proceed 
from the organs of alimentation, and, by their especiiil influence 
on the frame of mind, will claim our future attention (§ fi6). 

The further development of the laws of sensihihty, so far as 
they form a foundation for the construction of the doctrine of 
the neuroses, belongs to general pathology. See, on this sub- 
ject, Romberg (Lehrbuch d. Nervenkr. 1840, 1.) They are 
indicated above [Remark on § II) as isolation, irradiation 
[synergy, sympathy), reflex function. 

^ 16. In the analysis of the psycho -physical processes pro- 
ceeding outwards from sensation to perception, we encounter, 
after the organs of the ctenaesthesis, the organs of sense, and 
in the first place — 

' IIow«*tr tnbJKtivfl thii •cnuliun it, there it ilwiyi in it the indicitioD of tn 
ohjed, u Brach <l. c.) very iilniiralily ibowsi hcDce illiulraling the initinct of 
uiiroiU (p. &3). PreKnlinienl, Ion. clileny belong* to lliii tvitem. 
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The aenae of touch, This is tlie first sense which deve- 
lops itself, pfiasiiig fi-om rital Bensation to a conception of the 
objective (exteruaiy) world. It is the sense appropriated to the 
estimatioa of mechanical conditions. Its seat is the entire 
external and internal surfnce of the skin, but in the more 
limited sense it is the hand, partly on account of the delicacy 
of the skin at the tips of the fingers, partly on account of the 
protection which the nail affords to the finger, and partly (which 
we shall have to explain by-and-by) on account of the 
freer action of this member. The nerves for the sense of 
touch are the nerves of the skin in general, the peripheric 
end of which is applied to the epidermis, and the central end 
to the larger cerebro- spinal etems. The organ of touch, he- 
sides the general surface of the skin, is especially seated in the 
papilla cutaneip,^ which being composed of very fine rami- 
fications of capillary vessels and nervous threads, forms beneath 
the epidermis numerous rows of elevations. It is supposed 
that the mechanical pressure of an object causes a determina- 
tion of blood to the finest vessels of these papillse; that these 
swell, rise, and, with the speed of lightning, communicate the 
impulse to the bntin. The perception of warmth and cold, of 
electric, galvanic, &c. influences, is a perception of conditions, 
which are already excited in our body, and, therefore, belongs 
not to the sense of touch, but to the Cipntfsthesis (\ 18.) On 
the contrary, every pain hinders the perception by touch. This 
sense, again, by its immediate application, corrects more than 
any other the perception of the other senses. Its extent, 
however, is very limited, owing to the necessity of this imme- 
diate contact. 

§ 17. The sense oftaste is a sense for estimating chemical qua- 
lities, and especially those of thick, fluid, or soluble substances. . 
Its seat is in the moist, soft, mucous membrane of the tongue, 
and of the palate, that is, in the uncovered continuation of the 
organ of the preceding sense. Tlie nerves which run into it, 
and cause the sense of taste, are the glosso-phan/nt/eal, the 
lingual, and the hyjioglossal. The first, which also con- 
tributes to form papilla at the root of the tongue, seems to 
have the greatest share in tliis, since dogs, according to 
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Pnnizza, after it is cut through, devour with eqiuil voracity 
meat aud bitter substances,' which does not happen when the 
two other uer\e8 are divided. This sense therefore has fewer 
nen'ous roots for its function than the preceding, but no 
single nerves separately assigued to it, like the follomng ; the 
objects of taste are fluid aud soluble substances, which have 
a gustatory chemical relation to its organ, the nature of which 
is unknown to us. Yet perception in taste is, properly speak- 
ing, a perception of a change occurring under the cognisance 
of the organ, aud hence the sense of taste is rather subjective 
than objective. Like the touchj it comes in immediate con- 
tact with its object, and for that reason has no great extent. 
Its sensations belong to the sphere of pleasure or disgust, for 
which reason it is metaphorically used to indicate a sense of 
the beautiful; as salt, which particularly affects it, is meta- 
phorically used to indicate the charm of (esthetic enjoyment. 
However, the principle de gustibus non eal dispiitandum, 
which is perfectly true of the sense of taste, on account of its 
subjective nature, is erroneously transferred to the metaphorical 
sense. 

\ 18. The sense of smell is very nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding. It ia likewise a sense of chemical qualities, namely, 
of the elastic fluids, or of substances soluble in them. Its 
seat is the mucous membrane of the nostrils, which is con- 
tinued by the passages of the nares into the fauces, and thus 
by a alight transition the organs of taste and smell are united.* 
TIic sense of smell has its own nerves, and ia, therefore, reckoned 
among what are called the higher senses. The Neiitis ol- 
Jacloriiu, the sn-callcd first pair of cerebral nerves, whose 
tcnninating peripheral ramificatiuns extend to the Schueiderian 
membrane, but as it seems, only in the upper and inner part, 
cannot, on account of its extreme softness and delicacy, be clearly 
traced at its central end to its origin in the brain. The share, 
however, which the other nerves of the organ of smell, coming 
from the fifth pair, have in the perception of smell, according 
to the observations of Magendie, Berard, and Merys, seems 
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not to be fully made out. All gaseous substances arc ohjects 
of smell. Its pcrcei»tions, like those of taste, are also decidedly 
subjective. It does not put itself so immediately in contact 
with ita objects as taste doea, because the gaseous substances 
are suspended in the atmospheric air which plays around its 
organs; yet it approaches these objects in a definite degree, 
in order to have a clear perception of them. Either further 
or nearer than this degree, its jjerception, according to the 
difference of the subject and object, is indistinct. Thus, as 
in the sense subsequently to be treated of there is a field 
of vision, so there is likewise a field of smelling, which on the 
whole is of no great extent. The connexion of the organ of 
smell with that of taste is manifested in most articles of food, 
which we smell and taste at the same time, and, in general 
too, when the smell is wanting, the ta.ste is imperfect. It 
has a similar connexion with the organs of respiration (in 
smeUing we always inhale air.) In a psychical \iew it seems 
to have a particular relation to memory. Dogs retain, through 
it, the recollection of their masters. Odours often suddenly 
remind us of past moments. This sense is especially acute 
in the female sex, which may be occasioned by their tender 
nen'es, the delicacy of their perception, and their conventional 
education. 

§ 19. The sense of sight is the sense for appreciating colour 
and the illumination of bodies, qualities which also make their 
outlines clear. Form, in its strictest acceptation, is indicated 
by the touch.» In this sense, sensual perceptions rise to a 
region wliich is much nearer to the intellectual than was the 
case with the preceding. Its origin is the eye, that wonderful 
instrument, a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of 
which must here be taken for granted. The optic nerve, the 
Hecond pair of cerebral nerves, designed for this sense, forms, by 
its peripheral extension, the retina, contracts in order to pene- 
trate the optic foramen in the floor of the orbit, and ends, 
according to recent invEstigations,* in the corpora quadrigemina. 
Tlie rays issuing from any luminous or illuminated body, re- 
fracted by the three humours, the aqueous, the crystalline, and 
the vitreous, which they pass through, combine on the retina 




See Hcnler'i Plutik, &c. 
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to form KD image, on which the perception of the objects of sight 
depends. We can mention only m passant that the much- 
debated question, why wc see these objects upright, though by 
the known law of refraction the image appears reversed on the 
retina, is quite idle, Lichtenberg was of opiiiiou that we have 
no standard of comparison, because we see all objects in the 
same relative position. Wc must also remember that the mind is 
not placed outside the retina of its own body, and consetiuently 
does not see this reversed image as reversed, the reflection of 
the retina being only a condilion of the perception of sight, 
with the process of which we arc as little acquainted as in the 
case of other sensations. Choulant' very justly observes, that 
in the sense of touch, also, we perceive elevations as such, 
though they impress the finger that feels thera as depressions. 
But two other series of nerves, besides the optic nerve, have 
their share in the function of sight, the ciliary nerves, and the 
nerves of the muscles of the eye. Of their co-operation we 
shall speak in another place, The objects of sight are all 
illumined bodies, or the relations of light, disturbed by the 
corporeal world. Its perceptions are decitledly objective. 
(The healthy eye is the least aff'ected in seeing, and one that is 
affected is disturbed in the function of vision.) The eyes are 
mediate — hght is their medium. Their extent of perception is 
greater than that of any of the other senses. For though every 
eye has its relative field of view (5 18), yet this refers only to 
the dislinctness of the perception ; and the most remote object, 
the starry firmament, is visible to every eye. This sense is 
related physically to that of smell (the irritation of light 
causes sneezing) and to sexual feeling. (Hartraann, p. 189.) 
It has manifold connexions with the operations of the mind, 
because it gives them the whole visible external world as their 
subject. Tlio world in space is reflected in the eye [ that 
which cannot be reflected, as the threefold dimensions of 
bodies, is judged of by the touch. Saunderson, who was bom 
blind, taught geometry and optic«. He had therefore acquired 
the idea of space by means of inferences from tbe other 
senses, ßy the sight, man is recognisable by man ; that is, 
so far as his interior is expressed in the exterior, namely, in the 
eye itself. 

• L. e. p. 7G. 
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The several colours have a decided, not folly defined, but 
individually modified, psychical effect. In general, the posi- 
tive colours, red, yellow, &c, excite the mind ; the negative, 
blue, &c. calm it. The warm and cold colouring of painters, 
experiments with coloured glasses, &c., confirm thia fact.' 

§ 20. The sense of hearing is the scnae for appreciating 
sound, a motion taking place in bodies, propagated by n 
medium, (generally the atmospheric air). This sense is the 
most intellectual of all, because it is the means by which we 
comprehend human language, the purest eartlily revelation of 
the mind, and harmony, the most refined expression in the 
sensual world. Its organ is the ear, both the interior and the 
exterior, with the exquisite structure of which you are made 
acquainted by anatomy. The auditory none (?terifia acottsli- 
ena), the eighth pair of cerebral nerves, assigned to this sense, 
extends, with its ramifications, into the parts of the labyrinth, 
passes, accompauied by the facial nerves, through a distinct 
bony canal, from the os petrosum, and ends, according to pretty 
accurate investigation,' at the lower part of the anterior wall 
of the fourth ventricle of the brain. The so-called raya of 
sound, which proceed from every sonorous body, partly re- 
fiected and again collected by the elastic cochlea, partly propa- 
gated through the cartilaginous and bony parts of the ear, to the 
water of the labyrinth, extend, by communication, over the 
ramifications of this nerve, and give what is called the image of 
sound, on which the perception of the objects of hearing 
depends. We can here only shghtly touch upon the question 
why sounds are heard single, though with both ears, which is 
quite as idle as that why we see objects single, though with 
both eyes. TItere the objects of perception coincide in time, 
here in space, and, as mathematicians say, are in congruity. 
Where the function is pathologically disturbed, as, for instance, 

' /( prelendait que ion (on de coHtrrtlion arte Madame Hail chaagi depuü 
qu'iüe avoit change rn cratnoisi It meuliJe de «on caiinet, gui emit 6lea. See Goethe'a 
'P&rbenlchre,' «here snme drtaiU arc pvcn (p. 311); alto Blunde and Szokaliki. 
In B mystical book of ibe fear 1724 (Natune NaturaUe et Naluruilis MfBlerium), 
these elfectt are VC17 prcttiljr expreiied, and not vilhout ume feeling of truth: 
R«d, it seeking anil desiriag; jellow, finding and racc^aisiDgi white, posseuing 
and enjoying ; green, hoping and expetrting; blue, obaening and thinking; black, 
oblivion and privitimi. 

» Eblc.i. S19. 
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in strabismus, they nppear ilouble. The internal ei\r receives addi- 
tional nerves from the ylosso-pharynyeal, and this iu the branches 
of the so-called Jacobson's nerve.' All sonorous bodies, that ia, 
all bodies which propagate coDcut^sion in them, by the vibrations 
of an elastic medium are objects of hearing. The perceptions 
are constantly objective {a too violent affection of the organ, 
e, g. by noise, obscures tbem). They are communicated through 
a medium. The air, from its great elasticity, is the most com- 
mon medium. Their extent is smaller than that of the per- 
ceptions of sight, but greater than that of the perceptions of the 
other senses. This sense is physically connected with the 
organs of speech (through the facial nervea),^ with the muscles 
of the extremities (dancing to measure),* and with the coeniesthe- 
Bi8*(the effect of music on it). But it is most intimatelyconnected 
with the operations of the mind, because, as we observed before, 
by means of the human voice, it perceives language, the highest 
sensual expression of the mind. The world, with respect to 
time, reveals itself in the sense of hearing {" the simultaneous," 
by harmony ; " the consecutive," by rythm and melody). The 
object of sight is coufiucd entirely to form, and has therefore 
more relation to the imagination ; the object of hearing ap- 
proaches by its intellectuality to comprehension, and has there- 
fore more relation to the understanding. This sense addresses 
itself the most impressively to the feelings, which is proved, partly 
by the effect of music, partly by the fact, that human compassion 
is excited iu a greater degree, and more purely, by the tone, than 
bythe sight of the sufferings of others. {Vide Herder, Ideen 1, 201.) 

§ 21. If we now compare all the senses from the preceding 
deacription, we obtain the following results : 

a. They form, collectively, the receptive medium of the 
organism, by means of which an objective material iu the per- 
ception of an external world is fiunishcd to the mind. How 
far the mind itself acts in and tlu^iugh them, is not a «luestioQ 
for present discussion. 



■ IlorttauiD, 1. c 



<. IG6- 



' Ibid. p. 107. 



■ UiMhuir, I. c. p. 2M. 

* Kcaring ii the tens« vlilcb h 
npcrimcDt i« nn recurd of which phyaiduii axt uhamed, («came tbrf are afnid 
of beinf ridiculed ; naniply, tu eipel miw-wormi hy miuic. Tlii» eiperiment »uc- 
craded in the cue or» maa, (o whom, after ■ mild apcrirnl.a Jen'i harp wu givcag 
he playeii on ■(, and Ihr wona> were expelled.— Kant, ' Measchenkunde,' p. 66. 
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b, Tliey all consist of sepnrate apparatus, in which the pro- 
per sensation ia produced by the medium of common (^^ 16, 17) 
or special (§^ 18, 19, 20) nerves. Now, as the nerves which, 
in their structure and combinations, nowhere show any essential 
(though some, ^ Vl) ditferences, are in general {§ 8) the me- 
dium of all human seusatioiiB, so the five senses are not five 
different perceptive fiiculties, l)ut only one, modified hy different 
organs, in a way, it ia true, which is not fully explained. Hence 
it results further — 

a. That it would be quite irrelevant to assume more senses, 
as has been occasionally attempted. Thus, for instance, the 
ao-callcd sexual sense is a port of the cceu^esthesis (^ 13) ; the 
Bo-called muscular sense, is general corporeal sensation, in so 
&r as it accompanies motion {§ 7) ; the so-called sense of 
language, is aconnexionof the sense of hearing with the organs 
of speech (§ 20), &c. 

ß. That experience, which shows that one sense may some- 
times supply the place of another that ia wanting, certainly 
finds a support in this unity of the perceptive faculty. 

N.B, The difi'erence of receptive capacity through the 
senses, according to sex, age, &c. is evidenced, partly from the 
preceding, partly from the following obsenations : 

^ 22. If we take a retrospective view of our subject we stinll 
find that from the first perception of our corporeal existeuce, 
when it separates itself, as ctcuKsthe^is (§ 13), from the ob- 
scure general sensation (§ 7), to the spiritual perception of ex- 
ternal existence in the most refined organs of sense (§ 20), all 
perception takes place tlirough the medium of nerves ; the 
course of which from the periphery, whether directed to the 
Tegetative structures of the body, or to our relation with the 
external world, leads, at last, either to the spinal marrow or to 
■the brain. The organs of sense, too, run in the same direction 
as the sensations in general (^ 10) ; and thus, if we follow the 
trace of the perceptions, from the somatic upward to the psy- 
chical, here also we come to the brain. 

The brain itself is a convolution of nervous matter, consist- 
ing of primitive fibrous loops, and vesicular or cellular masses 
which overlay them, the anatomical knowledge of which I as- 
sume yon already to possess ; but a cursory survey of the forma- 
tion of which may aid us in prosecuting our investi gut ions. 
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The peripheral filnmeutB of the nerves cuUect into twigs, the 
twigs into branches, the branches into boughs, artiV fbese into 
one main stem — the spinFil marrow. This rises in tlie vertebral 
cohimu to the foramen magnum, where, for some spac&,' it ia 
called the medulla oblongata which divides above into .ftuir 
so-called crura, the two anterior of which arch into the -Cljrtt 
brum, and the two posterior into the cerebellum. The fifs*,' 
which, with their overlaj-ing mass constantly increasing above 
and anteriorly, form the two hemispheres of the cerebrum, leave, 
by their vaulted curvature, interstices and other lateral ventricles, 
and swell out into various eminences, the names of which are 
better known than their destination. 

Externally the surface of the cerebrum is marked by fiir- 
rows, which are called gyrj or convolutions. The medullary 
crura of the cerebellum form together a nucleus, which 
branches out under the form of what is called the arbor vitse. 
Posteriorly the cerebellum enlarges into what is called the 
vermiform process. Outwardly it forms, as it were, two 
hemispheres ; above and in front it is connected with the 
corpora quadrigemina of the cerebrum, below and in front with 
the crura of the cerebrum, and, by means of the pons with itself. 
Externally it has straight furrows, which arise from the in- 
vesting vascular membrane.' 

Two kinds of substance constitute the structure of the 
brain, the cortical and the medullary, or better, the gray and the 
milk-white ; for the former is found here and there intemaily, 
for instance, in the olivary bodies, the pyramids, the optic 
thalami. Sec, and the latter externally in the course of the 
spinal marrow. The proportion of the gray to the white sub- 
stance decreases with the increase of age. The former is 
composed of overlaying spherules, the latter of three sets of 
fibres; the lir»t set leads from the medullary to the cortical 
■ubstance ; the second unites the two hemispheres ; the third 
unites individual portions of the same hemisphere. Above, 
with the optic thalamus on each side, begins a column, which 
forms the posterior part of the medulla oblongata and spinal 
lud terminates where the sensitive nerves are given 



' lltrtmun, I. r. 73, Ar, Tlie nxiltulBrf «Irbe > 
Ucrrcs' Obtenrtlioi») ia Dr. Daoitoher't ' Disaetlilioii 
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off. With'-jt&e corpus striatum of each side, a second column 
begins, y^ilHi forms the anterior part of the medulla oblongata 
and tlre.'iSpinal marrow, and terminates where the motor 
neri^ are giveu off. {^ 29.) According to this stnicture and 
th&/e^lt of some dissections, it is afBrmed that the first set 
_oiF/'^Ijrea of the medullary portion conveys the senaitive 
■aijipressions to tlie cortical portion ; that the second and 
•■^tiiird row are the medium of the functions of the hemispheres, 
'■and that the cortical substance affords the necessary conditions 
for intellectual operations ;^ that voluntarj' motions proceed 
from the latter, and arc conveyed by the motor column to 
the muscles ; that involuntary arising from the iiritation of 
the sensitive column are reflected on the motor column, so 
that in the former the irritation is physical, in the latter, 
psychical. Tliese affirmations contain, according to Bennet,^ 
the summary of our present knowledge of the physiology of 
the brain, and, in fact, the more detailed opinions which 
may be found in Burdach, Cams, Flourens, and others, attractive 
aa they appear, are, all of them, only hypothetical. Marshall 
Hall' doubts this statement of the locidisation of the func- 
tions of the brain, and only considers, as made out, that the 
hemispheres of tlie cerebrum and cerebellum regulate the 
voluntary motions of the opposite side of the body,* while 
the medulla oblougata and spinal marrow exercise their in- 
fluence on the corresponding side. That the cerebellum con- 
tains central loops of nervous filaments from the sexual system 
seems to be continned. 

The cortical substance, as before observed, is gray; the 
medullary substance, milk-white; but these vary in the pro- 
tuberance, its prolongations, and the spinal marrow, in colour, 
consistence, hardness, and moisture. Notwithstanding careful 
microscopico-chcmical investigations, nothing is yet decided 
respectiug the topical, qualitative relations, of differences of 
structure to those of function. 

Between the pia mater and the tunica arachuoides is what 

' It muit not, liowever. be forgotten that in cretini tlie corticsl substanee oAen 
predominBtes. 

Iiuugural Diisertation on the Brain. ' L. c. p. 33. 

M'eaknrasoflhcwmononendeii well Ichowd to be on«D ■ sign of eiicephalo- 
msUcif, on the vtber. 
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is ciiUed the cerebro-spiiial fluid, in which all the central ends 
of the nerves are as it were bathed. Its component parts have 
an afliaity with those of the mass of the brain,' it seems to be 
secreted by the pia mater, and to play an essential part in the 
cerehrnl functioiia.^ 

In consequence of the organic connexion we must here 
likewise extend onr observations to the spinal marrow, the 
more »pecial importance of which will appear to us in the 
sequel (§ 29). It consists, hke the brain, of cortical and 
medullary substance, and of the delicate tissue of a continua- 
tion of the pia mater or vascular coat, and presents in its 
formation, two anterior and two posterior cords. Van Deen'a 
and M^cndie's experiments have shown us that the posterior 
cords, as well as the posterior roots of the nerves running into 
them, together with all the others which are furnished with gan- 
glia, are designed for sensation, the anterior cords as well as 
the roots of their nerves for motion,^ The latter, however, by 
communication from the posterior, receive, as it were, a 
borrowed sensibility, which they possess aa long as that com- 
munication continues.* From the continuous transition of 
these relations of structure into those of the brain, what 
has hitherto been laid down on the importance of the latter, 
results. 

A very great number of blood-vessels from the two carotid 
and two vertebral arteries supplies the brain in all its parts* 
with blood, contributes to the reciprocal action between the 

' Thi« ronttini, in 100 parU, BO ot water. -1) cerebrot(?]. 7 ■Ibumen, 1) phn- 
phonu. I phoiplitte of lime, I ilo. pol«s>, 1 ilo. iiiBgnesU. 1 common »It, 1 eilric- 
tli« milter, f^ led fit, gulpliur (:). — Couerbe, Ncv ApaJyeU. (See Freiuj', in Liebig. 

' Mugendie, Le^ni, etc. 

* Magendie ihoned b^ experiments on aniiiiaU. tlial the irritalion of (he poiterioi 
cord), by pricking Ibcm with ■ needle, onl; produced Tialcnl pain without motion. 

' In rna of paralytii without Inn of lenulion, it wu found after death that Ibe 
•nterini lurface of (be tplnat marni« waa ^iuolved or dried up, the poiterior being 
in iti normal itate. (Itullier, Olivier, Ahercromhie, Ac. Ac.) On thia lubjectihow» 
ever, the eiperimenti of J. W. Arnold (On Ihe Funclioni of the Rooti of the Spinti 
Marrow, Heidelberg. Grou, 1844), which contnulict thii doetrine of Dell, deaerve 
great attention and further inveiligUiDn, llie CTidenee on thia *ubject therefort 

* So that, according to llaller'i calculation, which ia perhapi rather eiaggerated, 
eight time« more blood flowi into the brain in a given time, than into taj other part 
of Ihe body. 
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blood and nervous matter necessary to its vegetation, and, 
therefore indireetly to its higher vital action, and causes that 
pheDomenoii of expansion and contraction visible under the 
name of the pulsation of the brain ; which, however is to be 
distinguished from that motion of the brain indirectly con- 
nected with it, which corresponds with respiration.' (Blumen- 
bach, Phys. 201, note.) A third motion, namely, a depres- 
aion in sleep, and an elevation in waking (Bisehoff, p. 232), 
results from the preceding. 

§ 23. After this cursory retrospect of the structure of the 
brain, we may resume the thread of our inquiry. 

The sensations and perceptions of the seuses make on the 
peripheral ends of the nervea an impression, which being con- 
ducted to the central end, there forms, as it were, an image 
of the object which caused it. Now, as the brain receives the 
central ends of the nerves, it is certainly to be considered as 
the terminus where the so-called images of sensation and per- 
ception are collected (Sensorivm commune). The eye and the 
ear do not see and hear, but the brain through their medium. 
How much or Iiow little is implied by this will appear in the 
sequel.- 

By sensorium commune nothing more Is tu he understood here 
than the immediate instrument of sense v^Üitov i\icQi}Tt\^tov 
by which the mind receives materials for its operations.' 

Whether this sensorium is to he sought in a certain part of 
the brain, and in what part, is undecided in the present state 
of the science. Attempts have in vain been made to repre- 
sent all the solid structures of the brain,* and even the ventri- 
cular fluids,^ as the point in which all the central ends of the 
nerves unite. 

' Though thia pulsation is M important a sign of Titil Endoirnient in the brain, 
we miisl not »t on« dwl»re with Bird (Path, und Thcr. der pi. Kranth.), that it is 
the tut diicoversble corporeal condition of Ihe manifestation of llie mind ; because, 
although <te know the use of the blood in imparting Titalily to the brain, vre do not 
know its ipecial use in imparling to it ptj^cLical qualiiie». 

* In thii sense Ideler is right when (Anthrop. p. 61) he assigns to the " eommon 
aentaliou" the cerebral nerves, ai well as the ganglions. Prom tbese it proceeds 
and is called cartfo^igv, rofMBim «nua^iDR,- in the cerebral sphere it unites itsetf 
together with other perceptions (o the afiuorivm comnmtt. These ideas oaght 
oertainlf not to be designated merelt bf the dUTerence of language. 

' Kant to Sömmering. ' Snmnier., Org. der Seele, p. S3. 

' The same work refuted by Riidolphi, Comment, de Ventric. Cerebr. GiTphisw. 
1796, 
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is cnlled the cerebro-spiual fluid, io which all the ceatral ends 
of the nerves are aa it were bathed. Its cumpoaent parts have 
an affinity with those of the mass of the brain,' it seems to be 
secreted by the pia mater, and to play an essential part in the 
cerebral functions.^ 

In consequence of the organic connexion we must here 
likewise extend our obscrvatious to the spinal marrow, the 
more special importance of which will appear to us in the 
sequel (§ 2\i). It consists, like the braiu, of cortical and 
medullary substance, and of the delicate tissue of a continua- 
tion of the pia mater or vascular coat, and presents in its 
formation, two anterior and two posterior cords. Van Deen'a 
and Magcudie's eiperiments have shown us that the posterior 
cords, as well as the posterior roots of the nerves running into 
them, together with all the others which are furnished with gan- 
glia, are designed for sensation, the anterior cords as well as 
the roots of their nerves for motion.^ The latter, however, by 
communication from the posterior, receive, as it were, a 
borrowed sensibility, which they possess as long as that com- 
muuication continues.* From the continuous transition of 
these relations of stnicture into those of the brain, what 
has hitheito been laid down on the importance of the latter, 
results. 

A very great number of blood-vessels from the two carotid 
and two vertebral arteries supplies the brain in all its parts' 
with blood, contributes to the reciprocal action between the 

' TU» (Vnluni, in 100 pari», 80 of water, 4| cerehrol (.'), 7 ■Ibomen, IJ pho«- 
phonii, 1 phcnpbale of lime, I do. polus, 1 do. magnetit, 1 rammon »It. 1 eilnc- 
tivr mailer, /g led fit. tulphur (?). — Couerbe, Ncv Analyiii. (Sec Fremj', in Liebig. 

' Magtndie, Lcfoni, etc, 

* Mageadit thowcd by ciptriintnd on animali, that Ihc imtilion of Ihe polterioi 
cordi, by pricking tbem «illi ■ needle, onljr produced violent pain «ilhnat motion. 

* In cuo of paralyiia witbout loti of aenaalion, it nai found after deatb tbat the 
anterior lurface of Ibe ipinal marrow waa ^iiiolved or dried up, the poilerior being 
in iU nonnlJ stale. (Rullier, Olivier, Aherrromliic. &c. Ac.} On (hii •ubjec(,bo«. 
ne>, the eiperimeDU of J. VI. Arnold (On the Funclioni of tbe Rooli of the Spinal 
Marrour, Heidelberg. Grou, 1X44), wbicb contradict tbii doctrine of Bell, deier<a 
^at attention and further inteiligadon. The evideoM on thii lubject therefon 
can not be contidercd » complete. 

^ So Ibat, according lo ilaller'i calculation, which ii perbapi ralher eugger*t«d, 
right timet more blood flowt into tbe brain in a given timf,tban into any otbcr part 
of th« body. 
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ture. Those facts, apparently founded on experience, that 
seem to farour the contrary upiiiiou, are refuted (a) by the 
duabty of the brain, and (Ö) by the sufficiency of injured 
organs in general (as the lungs, &c.) to perform their func- 
tions. Nay, we shall even see in the sequel that, in certain 
cases, an injury may act as a relief to t!ie impeded action of 
the brain, by which the controvei-ted position is but further 
confirmed. 

3. After removal of a diseased state of the brain con- 
sciousness returns.^ 

4. The psychical dignity of animals increases in the same 
propoi'tion as the development of their brain. 

5. The manifestation of mind in the individual is in propor- 
tion to the degree of development and the conditions of the 
brain. 

6. The perceptions proceeding from nerves, whose com- 
munication with the brain is interrupted (^ 11), produce only 
obscure images. 

These positions connected with experiments on the heads of 
decapitated criminals immediately after execution, even led to 
a conjecture that in the brain, separated from the rest of the 
body, tliere still remains, for a time, sensation, nay, conscious- 
ness ; a question, which, after Sömmering's ' Vorgänge,' caused 
long and lively discussions, pro and con, among the physio- 
logists.' 

The experiments^ which consisted in compressing and 
pulling the spinal marrow still attached to the brain, with the 
fingers or with instruments, throwing the head backwards and 
forwards, applying galvanism, and irritating the pupil by 
light, caused distortions of the muscles of the face and the eyes, 
and seem, therefore, to have justified the above conjecture. 
The strongest of the assertions that have been made is, that 
the name of the beheaded person being pronounced aloud iu 
the ear of the dissevered bead, the closed eyes opened and 
turned to the side whence the sound came.* 

Burdach observes that these experiments were not made 

' SÖDimerins'« Nerreolehrc, &c. ■ Memolrcs de 1> Sac. d'Einul. vol. ii. 

■ They «ill lie found in Burdscb, ' On the Structure of the Brain,' lii ; and Pried, 
reich'* Geich. p. 192. ' Ibid. 192. 
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(luring tlie necessary tranquillity of mind, and refers to the 
fabulous story of the head of Charlotte Corday, which, it was 
affirmed, had hcen seen to blush with indignation at the 
shameful behaviour of the executioner. He declares the con- 
vulsioDS which followed, and which, according to eye-wit- 
nesses, had no psychical expression, to have been mechanical, 
and reminds us of the siranltaaeous cessation of consciousness 
from such great losses of blood, nay, from the mere shock which 
must have occurred in this case. If we accurately examine 
the-^c experiments we shall find that, without taking into ac- 
coimt the mechanical, and far from slight violence, the imme- 
diate effect of which was certainly not calculated to ensure the 
accuracy required in such delicate observations, there is no 
proof whatever that sensation existed, but only motion, such as 
gali'anism produces in the limbs of frogs. "VVe regard as 
wholly unworthy of credit that the eyes followed the pronun- 
ciation of the name, which would thus have been more 
tractable than they are in a swoon or even in sound sleep. 
But sensation, even if it were proved, would still not be con- 
sciousness, as will appear clearly from tlie sequel. 

After this digression we return to our position laid down 
above (^ 23}, that the brain, as the sensorium commune, re- 
ceives all the images of ideas conveyed by the nerves. 

5 2.5. We must not, however, suffer ourselves to be 
led hy this position to take hasty views. Images of ideas 
are not ideas, that they may become so, something must 
be added, namely, an action of the mind, which manifests 
itself in general as a simple spontaneous power, and in re- 
ference to perceptions, as attention, for producing which no 
oi^anic medium can be assigned.' For the sensorium im- 
plies only capability of reception (^ 21), and thus requires a 
second f»ctor as necessary to a product. But attention is 
only possible through a premised eonseionsness ; and here, 
therefore, we have arrived at the fact of consciousness — that 
is (^ 2), at the boundary of our ascending line of investigation; 
for consciousness manifests itself in the free union of a given 
compound with an uocompounded unity ; but unity and free- 

' M. iim. (übci den Schwindel) eipreurt tlili vcrjr JngeDioiulj bj the limititode 
of ■ laoking-gliH, «hich Kprctealt objccU, but do» nol repct*enl Ihcm to ilwtf. 
(P- SO. ) 
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dorn are not given in tlie sensual world, and therefore pre- 
suppose asuperBensualworld.' 

§ 26. Feeling that everything depends on the unity of 
cotiEciousiiess, many investigators have attempted (§ 23) to 
discover for it an organic unity, and tlirough this, the seat of 
the soul. There is scarcely a point of our organisation in 
which this seat has not been located ; Des Cartes placed it in 
the pineal gland ; Empedocles in the blood ; Diogenes in the 
right ventricle of the heart ; Chiysippus in the heart ; Helmont 
in the pylorus ventriculi ; Digby in the septum lucidum ; 
Lancisi in the corpus callosum ; La Peyronie in the fornix ; 
Sömmcring in the fluid of the ventricles of the brain.' The 
notions of soul and its functions were not, indeed, the 
same among all these inquirers ; but there is no single struc- 
ture of the brain which has not been seen disturbed (and often 
many at once), while the functions of the mind have remained 
undisturbed. Here, however, the anatomical duality of the brain, 
in all its parts, which is undeniable, must be dwelt upon,' as 
upon an important problem for the future investigation of its 
psjchieal relation, though the declarations of a frequent, aa it 
were, double consciousness,' which are inferred fixira it, perhaps 
make rnther greater caution desirable. But it is— 

(a) Wholly inconceivable, how specifically ditferent con- 
ceptions, for instance, those of the sight and the hearing, which 
besides arise at diifcrcnt times, should proceed indifferently 
from a single organ, even if it were proved that there is such a 
one (which, according to ^ 23, is not the case). 

[/>) An attempt to prove such a fallacy (^ 23) would never 
have been made, if the principles with which we set out (^ 4) 
had been constantly attended to. The idle question respecting 
R seat of the soul (^ 6) would never have been proposed. The 
Boul, as a spirit in a body, has no seat, for a spirit has no re- 
lation to space ; the soul, aa a spirit in a body, presides every- 
where, where that body acts through it, " When people in 
general," says Kant, "fancy that they feel the act of thinking in 
the head, they surreptitiously take their judgment on the cause 

' See Hartmann, G.aerM.p the couraf of llie whole work. 

' Which, however, ii nothing more (ban haliliu ul blood, Uid, in ■ pathological 
■le, Geruu. 
■ Burdach, V. Leb, uod B. des Geh. p. iS6, ' Friedreich, Hial. Pr. Daral, p. 172. 
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of scnsatioa, for a sensatiou of that cause ;"' aud " if the soül," 
observes Platner,' " were in the place where it feels to be, it 
would be, in the act of seciDg, out of the body." But enough 
of a supposition which U a contradiclio in adjecto. The assump- 
tion of a solid, corporeal vehicle, for the pure action of mind, is 
incompatible with its estensibihty, its infinity, its continuity ; 
a Quid aud ethereal vebicle is iocompalible with its |>ower of 
memory — ita firmness ; a so-called imponderable vehicle, witli 
its spontaneity. We are continually driven back to the postu- 
late of a simple consciousness ; a postulate which, fortunately, 
is at the same time a fact. 

§ 27. Further it appears, from what has been said, that it 
is quite unnecessary to assume a separate " internal sense." 

If this term be meant to designate the capabibty of being so 
affected from within, that perceptions of eoi-porcal occurrences 
are thereby conveyed to the consciousness,^ then this is the 
sensorium commune (§ 23), with reference to the ner\'cs of the 
coenaesthesis (^ 15); consequently, it is the somatic side of the 
feeling of personahty (^3). 

If, what is more usual, it is meant to indicate the capabi- 
Uty of being affected by ideas, to which there is nothing cor- 
responding in space, then this is the sold itself, that is, the 
psychical side of the feeling of personality. 

If (as Ilurtmann thinks,) it is to indicate the affection of 
the first through the second (of the organ through the mind), 
then the central loops of the nerves are meant, which we cannot 
consider as a distinct sense, or else we must look u)>on each 
one of them as so many distinct senses. 

t} 28. Lastly, the notion of " obscure ideas" is accounted 
for by the preceding observations.' They are cither — 

(a) Such as proceed from nerves, the connexion of which, 
with the braiu is more or less interrupted (^ 24), or — 

[Ö) Such as the mind does not bestow that attention on, 
which is requisite for clear perception (^ 25). 

These obscure ideas, or, more properly, sensations with 

' J. Summering, ü. des. Org. J. S. ' Phil. ApUor. i, 81. 

' Klüll. Erf.hr. .. 1. p. 27. 

* NatunI phllMoph<r jUAtlf cklli iImmp tncrgiu "liteat" vhlch do nol muifnl 
tbamMlvu. beoDM Ihe cxlemd ciminuUnMi neceturr to ciH lliem fbnh it« 
wistiDg.yet ncieribeteH exiil. 




dormant consciousness,' — k subject to which we shall often 
return on account of its importance in medical psychologj- — are 
exceedingly numerous. It is tlirough them, so far as they (a) 
proceed from the nervous system of vegetative life, and thus 
accompany all its functions, digestion, secretion, fee, that the 
soul (according to Stahl) secretly governs the body. " Animus 
est instar oceani," says Leibnitz, " in quo infiuita multitudo 
perceptionum obscurissimaruni adest et distinct^e iAex instar 
insularum sunt, qufe ex oceano eraergnnt." It is they (b) which 
are active throughout the whole process of the formation of 
thought, for this goes on, though we are unconscious uf it, and 
gives us only the perfect results, namely, ideas, notions. It is 
they which, in habitual voluntary motions, for instance, in 
playing on the piano, dancing, &c., set the proper uiuseles in 
motion through the appropriate motor nerves, though the mind 
does not direct to them the attention of consciousness. It is 
they (a and b) which, in tlie physiological states of sleep here- 
after to be discussed, and in the pathological states of disorders 
of the mind, act a most importaut part. It is their totality 
which forms what plajs in life so prominent a part, under the 
name of disposition or temper. 

To all the hitherto developed psychical processes on the re- 
ceptive side, that is, arising out of impressions received, the 
well-known laws of excitability apply, with some modifications 
which the psychical relations require, and their apphcation is of 
manifold service. They are as follows : 

1. There is no excitement without a stimulus; the stimulus 
which shall call into activity an idea may come from within 
(psychical), or from without (physical). 

2. The excitement (or, more properly, the excited activity) 
continues after the stimulus has ceased. This law is opposed 
to that in physical life, according to which, the excitement 
ceases with the stimulus. In psycliical life, the laws of associa- 
tion (§ 34) lead further, and the spontaneous reaction, once ex- 
cited, becomes itself an impulse, and afresh starting-point. 

3. The stimulus being equal, greater excitement is produced 
in the mind, the greater the individual excitability is, which 
depends on circumstances hereafter to be developed (§§ 49-53). 

4. Stimuli, which are relatively too violent, or too long-con- 
' Biichoff, t. c. 233. 
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tianed, exhaust the escitability ; over-tension is succeeded by 
relaxation. 

5. Long cessation of stimulus increases excitability ; long- 
continued grief produces such excitability that the strong new 
stimulus of sudden joy may cause death. 

6. A small, but contiuued stimulus, exhausts as much as one 
that is violent but transitory. A person who thinks long on 
easy subjects becomes as wearied as he who over-exerts himself 
on a difficult problem. (Law 4.) 

7. Au interval of cessation in the stimulus restores the ex- 
hausted excitabihty. Suspension of study renews the power of 
thouglit. 

8. Excitability exhausted by a stimulus, or a succession of 
stimuli, is restored by other stimuli. The mind wearied by 
abstruse reading is reheved by turning to a lighter subject. 
Every stimulus of an organic point becomes a stimulus to the 
other structures and functions. A disturbance of the coences- 
thesis of the alimentary caual disturbs the circulation and the 
process of respiration as well as the operatious of the seusorium 
(^§ 13-24). On the other hand, an agreeable piece of news 
relieves au impeded secretion or excretion. 

10. Besides the positive (exciting), there are also negative 
(depressing) stimuli, which act more powerfully than mere 
withdrawal. As such we may consider terrifying representa- 
tions, &c. 

11. Habitual stimuli act more rapidly, but less powerfully 
(according to Law 8), because they do not need first to excite 
the attention. 

12. The stimulus from within counteracts that from without, 
or supplies it, and vice ver»d. He who is absorbed by a thought 
which overjwwers his whole mind, appears, as it WL-re, to be 
paralysed ; by lively exercise, as dancing, gymnastics, &c., the 
mind recovers its lost equilibrium. (This, however, is only 
true of the extremes ; gentle stimuli mutually heighten each 
other; for my own part, I find moderate reflection easier in 
walking than at table.) 

13. Many stimuli that arc simultaneous, or rapidly succeed 
each other, prevent any one individually from producing an 
effect; they cause a confusion. (Vertigo, &c., § CO.) Intempe- 
rate men, devoted to pleasures, dream their lives away. 
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14. A homogeneous external stimulus strengthens the 
internal, and vice versa. A gouty subject is easily excited 
to anger ; a melancholy person is easily affected hy a 
miasma. 

15. A heterogeneous stimulus weakens the other, or removes 
it. Welcome news will cheer the melancholy, and even makes 
a man forget the pain of the gout.' 

16. A stronger homogeneous stimulus weakens the other 
or removes it. A real misfortune makes us forget light 
grievances. 

The manifold combinations and individualisations of these in- 
structive laws arising from the mention of Brown's doctrine 
can be learut only by individual application. But the main 
result may he appropriately expressed by the statement that 
action and passion must be in equal proportion for the preser- 
vation of health.' 

^ 29. Having now, in the ascending hue of our investiga- 
tion, arrived at attention, as the first manifestation of the 
epontaneity of the mind (§ 25), we shall, conformably with our 
plan (§ 5), setting ont from the psychical principle, proceed on 
the descending line, and see what new results we shall then 
obtain, for the reciprocal relations of body and mind. 
Spontaneity manifests itself in the organism. 
1. By motion; 2, hy the perceptions, which we have hitherto 
considered only on the receptive side, so that we shall be 
obliged, after the discussion of motion, again to go through the 
senses and sensations, in order to discover the share which the 
mind has in their functions. 
^ Motion is effected through the medium of the nerves, and 

B is manifested in the muscular fibres. The proofs of this are 

H essentially the same as those adduced above for the sensa- 

H tions (§^ 8, 9). This is considered as a centrifugal nervous 

H action, in contradistinction to perception, which is a cen- 

H tripetal nenous action. Charles Bell was the first who 

H announced that the previously expressed conjecture of many 

■ ahc 



' Hon even t Uifle mav derivatively impede whil is of the gresleit importaDce, is 
shown in t1ie tlory of the man who, being on the point of committing auicidr, 
wuitcd lo quote tlic passage "quand on a lout perdu." lie, and being in donljl 
whether it wai by Voltaire or Motiere, forgot liii design. 

' Compare Rijiehlaiili't Palbogen. i ; Heclienherger, Grunrlrist, p. 2J, 
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physiologists, that there existed a twofold class of uervea, one 
for aensation and one for motion, ia anatomically founded 
(^ 22). Magendie, after direct experimeuts, soon established 
the position, that those roots of the nerves of the spinal mar- 
row, which are provided with a ganglion, tliat is, the posterior 
and larger ones, are appropriated to sensation, and those with- 
out a ganglion, that is, the anterior and smaller ones, to 
motion. Johannes Müller, Paiiiziia, and others, confirmed, 
by further experiments, the difference between the seuaitive 
and the motor nerves. It must, however, not be forgotten, 
that the motions themselves are felt.' Respecting the organic 
conditions of this reciprocal action, more certain information must 
be obtained by ascertaining with greater accuracy the manifold 
connexion and separation of the sensitive and motor fibres.' 
The examination of these will perhaps teach us everywhere to 
distinguish between the uerves subject to the will, and those 
which are designed for the vegetative and similar functiona, 

Marshall Hall and J. Midler, after multiplied investigations, 
established the view, that, in the nervous system, as well as in 
the vascular system, there exists a kind of closed circulation, 
(Reflex-theory, ^ ll,0b9en'.) The remark that motion fol- 
lows, on stimulating, not only the motor nerves, but also the 
sensitive nerves of a remote part, provided this be still con- 
nected with the spinal marrow, but that the motion ceases 
when the motor nerves of tlie part are cut through, or when a 
part is stimulated, the sensitive nerves of wliieli are separated 
from the spiual marrow, is the fouiidatiou of the reflex theory, 
from the further investigation of which we expect decisive 
results. According to this theory, a reflection of a stimulus of 
sensation on the motor nerves takes place immediately in the 
spinal marrow alone. Hut whether, as Kfarshall Hall believes, 
all reflex motions in the living, are subject to the will, is not 
decided. How far the mode in which the nerves terminate by 
peripheral nooses, as dtscnvered by the microscope, should be 
taken into consideration here, is also not yet physiologically 
determined. (Langer, p. 48,} What actually passes in the 



• Brach, 1. c. 37. W. Arnold (1.^22). inateid of Bell'« puilion, m«ln 
e ■iilchnr ncrvoiii root) belong to the muKlei, the poiterior to tlie tkin. 
■ Stilling, Med. Ohi. i». 
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> am Bnknen w Ae proms 
nee of seiuation (( 13). Tbe 
I o( the irriuble &bres in eontmiim 
t».*tk ciM pviMiitj of tbe nerra, lead to the coDctasion, aa vdl 
ia ^Jw o«m oua a* iu the other, that a process occurs similar 
tft thv «i-akUetl clectro-maguetic action. In tbe case of motion, 
& kiQtl uf UBiHf« of feeling Mems to originate in the central 
uryu^ Ulli tu be pfupagatnl to the periphery, while in the case 
ut Mfinatiaa the ideal inia^ oripnatra in the periphcn-, and is 
)mfM|t*ted to the ceotral uivm). Al~hea wc earnestly think, 
tat iBAUACe, of moving a finger, the image of this motion 
uuiavtt a ixrtaiu obocore fe«ting in that finger, before actual 
uiuUou Ulkt» pW«. ^^'r maT in general imagine a motion 
«utlaout oirniug it into effect, and then have the "image" of 
(^-tiu^ iu the luuacl«», which, «hen it becomes very lively, 
bcwik« Gwth into motion ;' yet all these explanations, formed 
ac«>MKtuHt to analog}', arc only imaginary representations of a 
^cwcww which a indistinct. Besides muscular motion, there 
1» «hut la etdled a waving motion, through the medium of 
^iixuy tUamcnta, by which fluids alone are moved onward 
«iÜK>wt put«^t»l coutroctiuD. According to Purkinje, ciliary 
•Kiveuututa occur in the umcons membrane of the oiiducts, the 
«uuliMpi.\ and the uostrils.^ 

^ 3ü. After this genenil phvsiological view, we may pro- 
Ät>*i to thi- psychological ditfcreuccs between voluntary and 
UkVi^hiutiuy motitiiis. 

i*i.) Vuluntary motion is the positive expression of psychical 
ijMMitHneity iu the somatic sphere. In its highest power — as 
tl^u^ujifjo— ' it i» ibf exclusive privilege of man; and by the effect 
wf iu other iHiwer» — upright position and the use of the hands 
— it hulpa to oompletc the character of humanity, in the 
lii;^\« vuergieti of the mind. Perception, tlirough the senses, 
tttuut a louudation for the capacity for Knowledge ; motion, 
Ibr tho oapacity for Art.*. The psychical importance of 
kvvditu of motion, results from the foregoing premises : its 
tKV|>wudenuit relation to the needful operations of the mind. 



■ lUiNidUg to lUrtmann (l.c.p. )07, &c.). t 
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mental appetites, aüd their morbid perversions, will have to be 
considered in the sequel. Language, in particular, as a semeiolic 
beacon, in medical psychology, will have an important place. 

(Ä.) Involuntary motion seems, according to the etymology, 
to be out of place here, when we are speaking of spontaneity. 
But the boundarj- line that divides voluntary, from what ia called 
automatic motion, is far from being so positively defiued in 
nature, as in idea ; not to mention, that the mind, in many 
special circumstancets, has a positive or negative influence on 
motions that arc undeniably automatic, the connecting link 
being formed by what Schiller' calls sympathetic tnoliom, 
and Fries' emotions, in which the psychical and the physical 
momenta have, as it were, an equal share. Such emotions 
are laughing, weeping, yawning, certain changes of the voice 
and of the respiration, occasional pal^iitationa of the heart, 
blushing, and turning pale, play of the countenance, expression 
of the eyes, &c.' The semi-voluntary motions are related to 
the mind, in the same manner as the obscure sensations (^ 28) 
by which they are caused, accompanied, or followed. Their 
ahnormnl and pathological relation to tlic mind belongs to a 
subsequent chapter. 

The organic process occasioned by this innervation, as it i« 
called, in consequence of which, after long-continued and 
intense attention to any organic object, a greater aiBus of blood 
(^ 12), and thence hypertrophy, or other alterations of structure 
arise, is worthy of observation.* Let a man only fix his atten- 
tion for a time on one of his own organs, especially one near 
the brain, as, for instance, the eye, he will soon perceive the 
effect of thus fixing his thoughts, as an obscure sensation, 
in the organ itself (§ 28), Hence the inevitable consequence 
must be, that, after frequent repetition of this stimulus (for 
thoughts are a stimulus from within, as objects are from 
without), through the reciprocal relation of nerves and blood 
(§ 12), congestion will take place, according to the well-known 
law, " ubi stimulus, ihi humnrum uberior adtluxus ;" and, 
after frequent repetition of that congestion, under the plastic 
productiveness of the blood, the above-mentioned hyper-organi- 
sations will occur. 

' Anin. und Würde. ' H*ndb, der P>;eh. Antlir. 1821. 

' Bruh, I. e. 3tt. ' Dultoiii flypoch, »401))«». 
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The emotioDB of laughing and weeping, of which we have 
spoken, likewise deserve particular attention. Laughing, as 
the expression of a cheerful state of mind (w)iieh, as a purely 
phrsical excitement, belongs to physiology, and as a patholo- 
gical stimulant, to a later chapter), is a short, rapid inspiration 
and expiration, accompanied by a sound and an oscillation of 
the diaphragm. Weeping, the expression of a distress which 
is sometimes psychical, sometimes physical, is a strong io- 
spimtion and a broken expiration, accompanied by a flow of 
tears, which, as a critical discharge, affords relief. In this case 
the uervus vagus is especially excited, — hence the respiratory 
phenomena. From branches which it gives off to the carotid, 
whence the ophthalmic artery arises, wc explain the secretion 
of tears.' Laughing, as well as weeping, is most common to 
individuals of inferior spontaneity. Women and children are 
both excited by sympathy. 

Yet these emotions are attributes of superior psychical or- 
ganisation ; for man alone laughs, and even the child does not 
laugh till about six weeks after its birth, when it begins to 
distinguish itself from external objects. Laughing and weeping, 
like joy and grief, are closely allied to each other ; they depend 
upon the same physical condition, have in many men the same 
physiognomy, exchange places in a state of intensity (the tears 
of joy, the laughter of despair), and merge into one another, 

Reil' lays down the following laws, according to which the 
cerebral influences on voluntary motion take place. 

1. The cerebral influences determine the beginning, the 
duration, and the ending of motion. 

2. They determine the intensity and (?) the amount of the 
motion. 

3. By repetition, they acquire a habitude like the ideas. 
(See ^ 31 and 35.) 

4. They associate with each other and with the cerebral in- 
fluences on ideas, according to the same laws by which the 
latter associate in the imagination and the memory, (See the 
same paragraphs.) 

5. They arise in the brain simple; as, for instance, in the 
resolution to pronounce a word ; but the action of the muscles 
set in motion is very complex. 

ii, p. IflP. ' FiflwrteUre, W, 5. 
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ß. They detcrmiue the velocity of motion, as well with 
respect to individual muscles, as to the propagation of motion 
by many. 

7. From a number of cerebral influencea on motion whicli 
have beeu once founded on association, new ones may be com- 
pounded, as the imngination, from ideas already present in it, 
is able to compose others {§ GO). 

On considering these positions, we soon perceive that they 
are only the continuation of those laws, according to which 
cerebral influences follow ideas, which result spontaneously 
from the given genetic representation, and of which they cer- 
tainly form a continuous succession. 

The motion of the muscles being io conformity with the cere- 
bral influences, Rcil thence concludes further, that convulsions 
are the outward sigus of what is past^ing in the interior of the 
nervous system, by which their psychioJ relation would be 
cxpi'essed in general. It is not meant hereby to aiSrm, that 
they have no other (n on -psychical) relation. 

^ 31. We now come to the mauifestations of spontaneity in 
perception, which we again follow upwards into what are called 
the pure operations of the mind. 

The ccensesthesis (^ 15) is only so far under the control of 
the mind, that by intense attention wc become conscious of 
the obscure sensations thereby occasioned (5 28) ; that is, 
change them into ideas ; or by abstraction, that is, by attention 
to other objects, are able entirely to annihilate tbem as regards 
our consciousness. So far, then, we are able to make ourselves 
masters of our frame of mind. The first of these effects is pro- 
duced by means of the serai- voluntary motions (^ 30), As the 
feeUng of warmth or of cold is properly only the result of 
warmth eicited iu the body, or withdrawn from it, and there- 
fore relative, and more subjcclivc than objective, inasmuch as 
it proceeds from a comparison of our own state with that of the 
object, it may certainly be said that, even in these sensations, 
the mind does not remain wholly passive.' A person whose 
mind is excited docs not midic this comparison, and feeb heat 
or cold less, the more excited he is. 

This psychical clement is more manifest in touch ; to feel 
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the hardness, solidity, and weight of bodies, we must ascertaiu 
their resistance ; to test their form by the touch, we must lay 
hold of them. Buth are done by means of voluntary muscular 
motion, 80 that here a ceutripetal influence on the sensitive, 
and a centrifugal reaction on the motor nerves cannot be 
denied.' 

The same thing occm^ with taste. Observe the epicure or 
the wine-bibhcr; see how, by tlie voluntary muscles, he moves 
his tongue to taste, how he smacks his hps, fee. Here reaction 
is manifest. 

The same is tlie case with smeU, since we distend the 
nostrils by means of tlie voluntary muscles, in order to smell. 
Yet it is an estraovdinary phenomenon, that the more delicate 
are the gradations of smell, the less are we able to obtain the 
perception of them by an effort, it is as if nature meant to 
give us a lesson uot to be interfering with everything, but to 
suffer her voice to be beard. The delicate fragrance of violeta 
passes by and vanishes, the more strenuous are the efforts 
which we make to catch it. 

In sight, the co-operation of attention is still more striking, 
unless, like the king in Don Carlos, we choose to see nothing with 
our eyes wide open ; and here, independently of the volnutary 
opening and shutting of the eyelids, besides the optic nenes, the 
two seta of nerves (§ 1 9) which regulate tbe eye have their «hare in 
the effect. These are («) the nerves of the muscles of the eye ; 
by their means we turn the eye at pleasure upon or from ob- 
jects, carry it, as it were, all round them, and thus exercise our 
attention ; and {/>) the ciliary nerves. Whether these latter 
serve only for contracting and enlarging the pupil (respecting 
which actions there arc examples of their having been subject to 
the will), or whether th^ especially co-operate in the pheno- 
menon of subjective seeing,^ is not decided. Here, therefore, the 
rights of psychical iufluence are especially manifest ; but here, 
too, tliey have their Umits. Gazing too intently increases the 
subjectirity in the eye, even to pain, and thus hinders the 
objective perception. 

Lastly, in bearing, the psychical co-operation is the most 
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maiiifeBt, this being the moHt intellectual of the scuseu. Itide- 
pendently of the mobility of the cochlea of the ear, effected 
bv muscles, the existence of which may be proved, though 
they are not exercised by man, let us observe a person iu the 
act of listening,' who, aa we are in the habit of saying, is " all 
ear." He strains, as it were, the sensibility of the internal 
organ of hearing to such a degree that even the slightest 
vibrations of the rays of sound find a reaction ; he collects the 
single sounds, and combines them ; he pronounces every word 
that he has heard, as it were, in thought, and explains the 
perception of the organ of hearing by this construction with 
the organ of speech (§ 20). The mode of action in hearing 
is shown, for example, in the circumstance that, in an as- 
semblage, where many persons are speaking at the same time, 
one may he heard alone; or in a concert one instrument may 
be heard distinct from the rest. 

Thus, in all physico-payehical processes the reaction of 
spontaneity of the human interior upon the exterior is con- 
firmed ; and thus there is, according to the wish of Goethe,* 
a vindication of the rights of what he calls jvrf A tyeio, that per- 
sonality which is dependent on the unity of an intellectual and 
somatic organism. For the rest, we are not here speaking of 
the still higher intellectual assimilation of that which is per- 
ceived, but for the present only of the psychical participation 
in perception. At all events, it is certain that the psychical 
share is more important to human develdjimeut than the 
physical, of which the c:(ample, that occurred ten years ago in 
Scotland, of James Mitchell, who was born hbnd and deaf, 
and yet attained to no inconsiderable degree of intellectual deve- 
lopment, may serve as a proof.* 

Von Biscboff (Naturlehre der M.) has dwelt especially on 
this twofold relation, attributing to every perception an under- 
standing side and a feeling (emotion) side. This espreasion 
is, indeed, very significant, because feeling designates the re- 
ceptive, understanding the spontaneous, element in man. The 
retina reacts very delicately (the understanding side), and is, 
in proportion, but little sensitive {the feeling side). 

^ 32. In the development of intellectual operations asccud- 
' Vol. ^lU, p. 91. 
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ing rram tbe physical, we come rerv near to the limiti o( 
•cnvibilitf — the operation of itnagination.* It is this in par- 
ticiilar which caiues snch an intimate connexion between intel- 
lectaal and material life, and which so plainly points out to 
medical {»ychology the line of its operation, we will therefore 
bestow a more particular attention ujion it. 

By imagination we here mean, in a more comprehensive 
sense, that operation of the mind by which it (a) receives, [b) 
retains, (c) recalls, and (d) combines, according to higher laws, 
the ideal images (^ 25) furnished to it by the coen^esthesis 
(^ 15) and by the senses (^ 16-20) ; for aJl these actions are 
manifestly links of one chain. At the first step we usually 
call this operation the faculty of conception ; at the second, 
memory ; at the third, reproductive fancy, and at the fourth, 
prodnctive fancy. 

The matter and the organ for these actions are afforded 
(I 22) by the central ends of the sensitive nenea, in their 
union as sensorium commune (^ 23). If, after what hns been 
alrcatly stated, further proofs of this should be wanted, the 
following may be adduced : 

1. A definite portion of the conceptions of imngiDation 
disappears when an organ of sense, and the corresponding part 
of the brain disappear. There are instances of persons who, 
having become deaf and blind, no longer remember objects of 
hearing and siglit, and no longer dream of them. 

2. On the reproduction of objects of hearing and sight, the 
snnie objects are felt to act internally, which otherwise act 
externally.' 

3. The strength and activity of imagination depend on the 
strength aud exercise of the externa] organs of sense, and 
decline with them. 

4. Imaginings when very vivid pass into the organs of sense 
and occasion morbid sensual delusions. 



' It would 1» »ell if, inslead of >pe«king of "the powers of the mind," (»hich 
uuiea tiiiiiindentuidiiig,) ne adhered la the deaigmtioB of the several " operaliom 
of anp mbd i" which moit paycholi^ti recommend, but in the sequel forget. 

* Kant (Kl. Sclir. ii, 143) calls the point of eeusual affeelion " focus imBgituuHut." 
whii^h In ■ itate of trabing i> placed innide the individuil; ind in dreuninf, in- 
tnnieatioD, meiiUI delusion, and madoen (which he tbcreb; eipluni well, bul not 
tutiiiilelelj,) outside the liidividmi!. 
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5. The snme is the case with the organs of motion, hence 
the gesticutatioDS of men in a state of excitement who break 
out into soliloquies, of sleeping persons, &c. &c, 

6. The same transition occurs in the cceniestheais,' for 
instance, in nausea and the sexunl sensations. Here, too, the 
impressions on the nerves are conducted only mediately to the 
sensorium (§ 22). 

§ 33. But DOW the very remarkable phenomenon presents 
itself to our consideration that the mind is capable of retaining 
the images which it receives in the manner above stated 
(5 32.) This quality of it — memory — is called by Kant, not 
without reason, the most wonderful of all the powers of the 
human mind.^ That the same organs which we have hitherto 
considered are in operation here may be confirmed, in ad- 
dition to what has hitherto been said, by the following obser- 
vations : 

1. Memory in man is in direct proportion to the size of the 
healthy brain. 

2. Memory increases and decreases with the consistency 
of the medullary substance of the brain, from childhood to 
old age. 

3. Afemory is improved or impaired in proportion as tlie 
cerebral vitaUty is improved or impaired.' 

Wliat peculiar organic process takes place in this retention 
we can only, in some degree, infer from analogy, but we cannot 
eipl&in it. It is at once self-evident that the notion of a tabula 
rasa, which is by degrees WTitten all over, is not tenable. There 
probably remains to us only the conception of vital tension in 
the cerebral substance, such as occurs in the nerves on the 
occasion of every external impression ; therefore, every nerve, 
every organ of sense, really has, in some degree, its own me- 
moiy, and hence we may beat explain the known law§ of 
association, deduced from experience. 

5 34. The laws of association are' — 

1. The law of coexistence and succession. 

■ C. p. ll«nra»nn, 176. (tc, and Br.rti. p. 79, 

' Memclienkunde, p. 140. Not williom reason : for Ihc retcnlion of in irolge ii 
tbc fint condition of the poaiiljitlly of «ii ialcllECtiuI leiclion an it— tlie.(«culiar 
wooder of the rcvelitioa of our twofold nature. 

* HartDMnn, L c p. isa. ' Comp. PiocbuU, Ptychol. p. 73. 
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2. The law of auüogr and contnat. 

The flrat ü to the folloiriDg efiect: 
become coQ»ciotu aiiDuItaiietnuly or in i 
mtniy rnUined in tbe mcioory. 

Tbc ftcconrl i* to tbe folJowing effect : analogous or con> 
traotiiig iileal imitgoi, iinpreu themsekes more deeply oa the 
mttnory. The examples and explanations applicable to these 
lam ant known to um by psychology, and the laws thenisdres, 
a« «IfpruvGd results of eipcrience, are susceptible of mauiftdd 
a)tpbeationa to our object.' 

But if we cudcavoar to examine more minutely into tbe 
pomblc orftanic relation of these laws of observation, we find 
that although there is no ground whatever for their explanation 
in the AHumption of passive tracca of impressions, there is some 
in the aanimption of vital tensions of the nerves (§ 33). 

Aasoeintion with relation to " cause and effect" belongs not 
to the physiological but to the metaphysical laws of pure 
thoiiftbt. 

^ SIS. These laws nhow us memory in a higher degree of 
■otivity, as reproductive imagination or recollection (^ 32). 
Ilvrc tbe nervou« tensiun is considered aa action. Tbi:<, accord- 
ing to the recognised analogous laws of the senses, is the more 
easily reproduced, 

1. the more intimate the connexion of the nervous organs 
which arc affected, or according as this connexion is volun- 
tarily brought about^ (first law of association, ^ 34). An example 
of original counexion ia found in the organs of hearing and 
speech ; an example of the connexion voluntarily produced 
through simultaneous and repeated excitement, is found in 
reading and in learning to play on the piano. 

2. Every vivifying nervona tension does not immediately 
cease with the exciting cause, but leaves behind something re- 
sembling it ; for instance, an object long and steadfastly looked 
at, changes after the eyes arc closed, into a similar image, a 
metamorphosis, as it were, of itself, which gradually vanishes. 
Every colour passes, thus, first into that which is nearest related 

' What hu been said »gainst llies-e [awi (see Roscnkrani, PsychoL p. 262) musl 
not contiine ui. We ipeak here onl; of canceplioni, and not oC iileaa. Laut are (□ 
he comiitered liy u» here merely u the »om of olservalions. 

* Ilartinann, 196. 
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to it, but in the sequel, — whicb, as Hartmann' observes, seems 
to indicate a reversion of the poles of the process going on ia 
the uerves — into its opposite. (Second law of ftssociatioD, 

In this manner, therefore, we may find an organic expres- 
sion for the laws of association adduced above, nay, many other 
observed facts, not referable to tlicm, become thus more intelli- 
gible ; for instance, the pon'er which we possess of facilitating 
recollection by repeating the impressions, whereby the same ten- 
sion becomes more and more easy ; the faster hold, or rather the 
more easy reproduction of the more lively impressions,' whereby 
the disposition to repetition is, as it were, impressed on the 
nerves ; the increase and decrease of memory, with the increase 
and decrease of nenous vitalitj-. Nay, we may say with 
Hartmann,' that this view, which, in the main, is the product of 
his investigation, is the only one which fully vindicates the right 
of spontaneity, since it results from it that the completely 
oi^nized brain is partly a creation of self-directing and self- 
repeating mental activitv. 

We must not, however, forget that this mode of esplanation, 
like every other in the compass of tlie iintural sciences {^ 4), 
is only an hypothetical attempt to reconcile the operations of 
mind with nature. 

5 36, In the fourth degree of activity (^ 32), the imagina- 
tion rises to that sphere, where it appears as productive or 
creative, and which we are accustomed to call, in the stricter 
sense of the word, fancy ; and in its spontaueitj', poetic power. 
It is here that the wonders of the intimate blending of mind 
and matter are brought to light, and in which the enigma of 
our mortal existence is peculiarly involved. Beneath this 
magic circle lies the material world, revealed to the senses ; 
above it the intellectual world, revealed to the mind ; and within 
it, the dark or shadowy world, of conjecture. While we will- 
ingly allow her rights, and recognise them in the empire of 
poetry, and in the internal life of the mind, let us not be de- 
prived of ours, in the empire of science, and let us visit her 
domain without suffering ourselves to be touched by the magic 
wand of this Circe. It is our business calmly to watch her 



' L. c. p. IBS. ■ Z. n. ilic earUett. 
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•teps, und wlicrc wo are iidI able to follow them, faithfully 
to indicnto thoir traces for the benefit of more fortunate 
CxpUirtTs. 

In the first place, fancy deceives us when she claims an 
«bsoliitdy productive or creative power ; it is conditional ; that 
M to uy, it doi<a not exist without matter from the store of the 
iniKKiiinliuii i» the first instance (^ 32). She only faahiona this 
matter, which, however, is always more than merely putting it 
tot^thcr ;' she is therefore protluctive in the form. Yellow 
and blue, luixod together, produce green ; but he who has 
never seen tliis colour, can never create it in his fancy. 

Now partly because the pereeptions of the senses are not 
«0 cumniuuicablc as the ideas, and partly because the manner 
in which every fancy proceeds with its subject-matter (all the 
nuli) of a human nature meeting in tliis centre) is individually 
different, fancy is most |)cculiarly that which distinguishes the 
individual, and the phrase of " liinng according to one's fancy," 
ia juatiy opposed to that of "living according to common sense," 
n cireumstancc which is not ttithout importance with reference 
to our fVirthcr investigation. In this sense we are also to 
8t>ek, especially in the fancy, for the foundatioQ of peculiar 
talent ; nay, with respect to the arls, even of genius. 

Fancy harmutiises all the higher energies, thought and will, 
with sensation, and may therefore with peculiar propriety be 
called the soul of life. 

She harmonises all the inferior energies, admiration and 
sensation, with thought ; and, according to the expression of 
Herder,^ is thus, as it were, the budding flower of the sensual 
organisation for the use of the thiuking powers. 

She especially harmonises the sensations and conceptions 
of man with each other,^ which by no means contradicts the 
above-mentioned individualising power (as in general so much 
that is apparently contradictory in her is reconcilable) ; for 
antipathy, as well as sympathy, has its roots in her, because 

' The eyes of Juno vritb the nose of Apollo, ihe brow of Minerra, and the *mile 
of Venui, produce hd iluurditf , not & muterpiece of fuicy. See WieUnd'a ■ Ideal 
of the Greek Arllati.' 

• Ideeo. Ph. d. G. u. 

' In pathomittologia rite conflciedda pnecipue ptatnUsic, n» put hhJ/iu aniwi 
aifftctat ctigitarifioteil, ratio est hiibcndii. — Luigermann, Diu. Iluug. 
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botli are only respectively the expression of repulsive or 
attractive individualities.' 

She appenrs, by these harmonizing qualities, as the nurse of 
intellectual life, as the vegetative power of the mind ; for, as 
the humorous Hippel not unaptly says : " Every one is men- 
tally consumptive whose powers of imagination are weak, for 
fancy is the lungs of the mind." 

After these general remarks o^n fancy, we may proceed to 
the further discussion of her physiological influence on the 
body. 

§ 37. In the somatic operations of fancy, we have to 
assume the same motion in the nervous system, from within to 
without (centrifugal), as takes place in the sensitive perceptions 
from without to within (centripetal) {^^ 12 and 2.'i), for images 
of ideas arise in the senaorium commune as the rpiidezvous of 
the central ends of the nerves ; and fancy, as the highest degree 
of the spontaneity of the imagination (^ 32), is, in some 
measure, a reversed sensibility. In her operations, the images 
previously excited and preserved by the memory called 
forth by a stimulant from within (subjective), instead of a sti- 
mul&tit from without (objective), are contemplated, and, in 
the higher degrees of this operation, are propagated by inner- 
vation (§ 30) to the peripheral structures. Thus the processes 
of the inmost sanctuary of the mind agitated by the images 
which sweep before it, come to the surface, and betray them- 
selves to the physioguomiat \a the look, features, and attitude. 
To these organic motions, excited by lively conceptions, the 
explanations adduced on the motions arising from obscure con- 
ceptions (^ 30) are applicable only when they occur in a higher 
degree. 

From all this it may be conceived how important an in- 
fluence on the whole organism fancy must possess, as that energy 
by which intellectual life transfuses itself into somatic Ufc, 
through the central organ of sensation. That influence mani- 
fests itself even on the unborn man, through the so-called 
fright of the mother,^ at a period of development, when intel- 
lectual existence is not yet called into activity ; a. period 

■ L'onip. Zur. Ditletilc. d. >. p. Zt. 

* On Ihia lubJMt, which iimb judiw, I h&vc rti'lpmoured to givE llie slilf of the 
cue— Verbindl. A. Gn. 4. Aenle in Wien. i. 
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which, in many men, continues tliroiighout their whole life. 
It BO manifests itself in the female sex, whose organisation, on 
the whole, is rather sensitive than intellectual, and especially 
in that partly transitory, partly pathological condition, of which 
we shall treat in the sequel. 

To adduce special organic foci where fancy is particularly 
influcutinl, such as the stomach, the ovaries,' &c., ia unnecessary, 
because it is evident, from what lias been stated, that it must be 
those organs which are either particularly abundant in their 
supply of nerves, or wliich have an especial consensual relation 
to the brain. (§ 22.) 

However, the effect of exalted imagination on the secretions 
and excretion», as, for instance, the tears, saliva, milk, urine, 
semen, &c., deserves especial mention. 

From the preceding development of the physical conditions 
of psychical life, the further questions on tlieir relation to each 
other (^ ß) answer themselves. The miud, for instance, does 
not manifest itself iu direct proportion to the body (as 
materialists must assume), for the greatest talents often appear 
in the weakest bodies, nor vice versd (as may seem to the 
spiritualist), for the same advantages of intellect are often found 
in the most vigorous frames. But so far as its action depends 
on physical conditions, it will be in direct proportion to the 
energy of cerebral and nervous life, in the relations that have 
been described. Further, the physical reflex functions of in- 
tellectual life win he most lively in sensitive natures, with deli- 
cate organism, and weakest in the contrary case. The psy- 
chical reflex functions of corporeal life, on the contrary, will be 
strongest where the material predominates, whereas the intellect 
is least developed and weakest iu the opposite case. 

^ 38. If we sliould now attempt to pursue upwards 
the free activity of tlie intellect iu the course we have com- 
menced, we shall, on mature reflection, arrive at the result, 
that further on we have no more organic points of attack, 
and, therefore, again find prescribed' on this side also the 

' Comp, de dininii qus or. Corp. hum. ex im*g. Dr. Krauie and Groliinaan, 
Leipzig. 1805. 

' Long tftti tliia passage had been written. I nas ilclighlecl (o read, in Münion 

(Migu. d. £rf. ScelcnI. viii, 3), " all men bave llie same kiad of und^rstandiiig ; 

^^ the difference can lie only in Ihe mBtcnals wbich the ichkb aupplv. or in the puwer 
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limits of our inquiry. Fur, to go no further tlian fancy, 
psychical spontaneity is exercised in it by the combining and 
fashioning of the images received (^ 36). It now advances in 
the process of thought through the discrimiuation and combi* 
nation of the characteristics of these images to notions, thence, 
by synthesis, to judgment, from this to conclusions, from con- 
clusions to ideas, in the most intellectual, the purest abstractions, 
with which nothing sensual corresponds.' In thia whole de- 
velopment, those images alone beloug to the somatic side, which, 
having been furnished by the ccenfesthcsis and the senses, stored 
up in the sensonum, and reproduced by memorj', begin, in 
fancy, to lose their objective character, and to be assimilated 
by the spontaneous principle, which thenceforward develops 
itself more and more subjectively, aud thus leads to the fact 
of consciousness (that pure subject, in which there is nothing 
external remaining], the separation of which from our inquiry 
we have decided to keep constantly in view (^^ 8-tt). 

It is, tliercfore, not without grounds that we have ascribed 
to fancy so much importance in this our task, because in her 
the psycho- physical relation vanishes in the last sensible breath, 
which diffuses itself, imparting life to the regions above and 
below' — to the intellectual aud material world. 

For the body would experience nothing of the heavenly 
contact of the intellect, if the latter were not enabled to make 
itself known to it through the medium of figurative language, 
and, if we are to recognise them as applicable to ourselves, all 
the reciprocal relations of the body to thought, which will further 
engage our attention in these lectures, can and must lie only 
in the first traits hitherto developed, of this figurative language. 

□f the imaginilioD. nbich comliiaes Ihem. The higlier powcra of Ihe mind miut 
therefore be enttrelj excluiled ^m medical payehology." li may certwnl; be nid 
Ihal thought i< related to the other actioub of Ibe mind, which it leceivea undei ode 
onilf. u Ihe brain ii lo the uervei . «hieb it lihexiiie ccalnlitet ; but in iijing tbi). 
we have onlf eipreued an analogy, and if tbere «ere or ire biologiitt who take 
ihii occadoD to make tbe brain tlie teat of thought, and the nerve« the teal of other 
Dpcrationa of the loul, thii analogy, like man; others, ia tberebf abuied. 

' Thia ia not tbe place more cloicly to invMligatc the facti thai, in thit develop- 
ment, not only thought (tee below) progreitca. but Ihe «hole inner man ; and that 
accordingly what the latter makes hit own by meant of development {aclu), per- 
manently remain! tu mucb a part of bis being, at what it innate in him {pelnUia). 

i' Tliit paiaage ia very oWure in Ihe original. — Eo.J 
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The first of nil cliitics in acicntific investigation, and we most 
n«vor forget this, is, to pat our (luestiona in clear and well- 
dcfinod tenns ; the answer would he much more unconstrained 
and «atiMfiictory, were it not that, Qu/erit delirus quod ntm 
retjiondet Uomeni» ! But even the intellect would languish 
for waul uf food in tlm Imnds of earthly relations, were it not 
for the happy power of vegetation in fnncy (^ 30), which con- 
vert» for it the matter nf earthly images into palatable nourjsh- 
mout. Thought presupposes reproduction. This is regulated 
hy tho ever definite cliarneter of conception. On the one 
hand, thcruforo, we presuppose, for solid thinking, a sufficiently 
preoiso determination of tlio given conception that is presented 
to the intellect, and on the other hand, richness and suitable 
comhination of that which is to he reproduced. This eomhina- 
tiiin, n* it i» fit for thought, is for tlie most part founded in 
thought. Solid thought will, therefore, entirely depend on the 
suitableness of the reproduction of which a man is capable. 
" He who, in this respect, has nothing good in store, will pro- 
duce nothing good ; he whose reproductions are poor, will 
hetray poverty of intellect ; he whose reproductions are partial, 
will think partiiUly ; and he whose reproductions arc disorderly, 
will think confusedly, and ao on."' We shall perceive the 
great importance of these positions when we come to the patho- 
logical part of the work. 

All that we have said is, however, to he understood only of 
that one manifestation of mental activity, which begins with 
the perceptions of the senses, and ends with the idea. We 
call it the intelligent form, or kot i^of^nv, thought. But two 
other manifestations of mental life may be distinguished, the 
reciprocal relations of which to corporeal life are founded on 
esperienee, and are, therefore, subjects of consideration for us; 
they are feeling and desire, and when combined form the dispo- 
sition as contrasted with the intellect. To this union of extra- 
sensual susceptibOity and capability within ua corresponds the 
extra-sensual ideal above us, namely, the divine nature, which 
reveals itself in those divine ideas of the true (thought), the 
beautiful (feeling), and the good (will). Ordinary language, 
has, time out of mind, by the expression " the whole thought, 

' Stiedenroth, FsycboL i, p. 140. Berl. 1B24. 
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imagination, and aim of a man," {das ganze Denken, Dichten 
und Trachten eines Menschen — a German phrase), designated 
this threefold form, as the sum of our knowledge of the inner 
man. The relation of this threefold form to the corporeal whole 
has been, as it were, felt, nay, in order to proceed consistently 
in this matter, the sphere of thought, according to the example 
of the Greek sages,' has been confined to the head, that of 
feeUng to the breast, and that of desire to the abdomen ;' or, 
with a more special regard to the nervous system, to the 
first, the cerebral ; to the second, the cerebro- spinal (motor) ; 
to the third, the abdominal ganglionic system has been as- 
signed. How far these suppositions find support in the psycho- 
physical organisation in which a receptive, a reactive, and a 
productive sphere may be similarly distinguished, appears 
partly from what has been said, and will further appear in the 
sequel ; it is enough that the Trichotomy, or threefold di- 
vision is founded on fact ; for every division is good in which 
the given matter may be completely and precisely contained. 
Let it never be forgotten, however, that the division always 
refers only to the predominant phenomena of one energy. In 
all thought there is something of feeling and will, in will some- 
thing of thought and feeling, &c. ; a unity which has long 
been recognised by refined psychology ; but has been ill de- 
fined by designating it as one power acting in different direc- 
tions. A direction expresses relation to space or object, which 
doe» not take place here ; they are " manifestations," or perhaps 
what Spinosa called " attributes." 

The notion of the Platonic psycho- physiology has been 
renewed and carried further in the sense of the modem 
reflex action. Hegel, for every concrete sensation, sought a 
corresponding affection of a particular organ ; for instance, 
courage in the breast, anger in the liver, &c. Klenckc builds 
on this parallelism an entire " System of Organic Psychology" 
(Symbolik der Organe). Joh. Müller, and after him Rosen- 
kranz, limit this embodying of the inward man to this : that 
the sthenic sensation has, corresponding with it, an escitiug 
•inte of the body, the asthenic a depressing state, and the 

■ Plato'i \Ayo{, if/iiti ^"^ SrtäufiiiTiKov. 
ZälKhnft, 1823, I Part. p. 2t. 
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mixed sensatiou, a state which manifests itself ns cramp, yawn- 
ing, convulsions, &c. ; but they deny that tlie sensation is indi- 
vidualised in particular organs. "While one,"' say they, "has 
his liver affecled by anger, another is disordered in his stomach 
from the same cause, while a third improves in his appetite ; 
one person blushes from shamCj another turns pale ; some are 
blanched from fright, while some become red, &c. Suffice it 
to say, that the embodyment of the sensation ia outwardly 
manifested ouly by a momentum of that organism in which 
the individual is particularly escitable." Wc agree, on the 
whole, in thia view, without, however, desiring to impede the 
further study of these relations. In most individuals, certain 
psychical affections always act on the same organs ; the differ- 
ences adduced with respect to anger, all have reference to the 
digestive system, and lary precisely according to the escitatioa 
or depression, The main point remains, that we are not to 
speak of an "individualising of the sensations," which suggests 
no precise idea, but to seek for the mediate relations in which 
the individual organs stand to the central organ of sensation, 
the brain, with the nervous system. For this Nasae's earlier 
researches afford admirable aid. Moreover, we may, it is true, 
represent thought as unity with respect to the other powers 
of the mind, in the same manner as we represent the brain 
as unity with respect to the nerves ; biit this only affords us a 
simile, and we cannot hence conclude that the brain is the seat 
of thought, and the nerves the seat of the other faculties of 
the mind. (See page 126.) 

§ 39, If we desire to examine feeling iu its filiations, we 
must go back to sensation, and here, as in the investigation of 
the sphere of knowledge (§§ 31-38), we must repeat the ope- 
ration of rising from the lowest step ; for feeling is only the 
psychical climax of sensation, and we have still to do with the 
one mind, whose action develops itself with perception through 
discrimination till it arrives at notions, wherein its most general 
' Roaenkraui, Psychol, p. 99. With regard to the development of the three 
mental fncutlicB under the miin leheroe " intellect and disposition" out of one 
mind, I refer to the ver; aatiifactory statement in Prochaikis' ' Paychol.' Vienna, 
1811, p, 36. Moreover, there i< no objection to llie eipressions ■' Power or Faculty," 
a long u we dn not forget that the philosophical inquirer into nature always 
7 foundation of given relatioi 
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scheme, " truth and error," serves as the principle; which, 
however, is almost, if not entirely beyond the limits of our in- 
quiry. Tlie activity of this principle advances from sensation 
to feeling, wherein there is likewise a difference, the most 
general scheme of which, " pleasure and displeasure," ia much 
more within our province. 

If, then, we go back to common feeling, where, as we per- 
ceive, the word " feeling" only stands for sensation {since, in 
the general corporeal sensation, which is still more fundamental 
(^ 7), nothing psychical ia felt), we shall find, it ia true (§ 13), 
psychical relations as we advance, but the so-called common 
feeling itself, through which we perceive only the vegetative 
sphere of our body, (§ 15) is wholly somatic. But if, from the 
psychical termination, we trace the relation downwards, we 
certainly come to a point at which the psychical element so 
loses itself, as respects our iuvestigation, in the physical ele- 
ment of the common feeling, that we can no longer draw the 
boundary-line of the transition, no longer point out the share 
taken by body and mind. At this point, therefore, there 
would be common feeling, rising into the psychical sphere, 
and we could not designate it better than by the expression, 
" self-feeling," a feeling of personal existence in an empirical, 
not a metaphmeal sense. (^ 3.)' 

Self-feehng, then, combines in itself sensation and idea ; its 
subjectivity pen-ades the organic body ; it ia what we mean 
by the ego, applied to the vital functions, and forms the basis 
of all individual feelings in their further development. Com- 
mon feeling assumes, iu the ega, a humane character ; con- 
tent thus becomes cheerfulness; discontent (restlessness)" be- 
comes melancholy ; and the mutations and blending of the 
two we designate as humour ; and thus weal and woe come to 
man through this channel of his inward life. 

Here, besides the ethical, which is out of our way, the 
medical significance of pain, which has justly been called " the 

' Comp.Klolz, Seel. i, 106. WTiCTewc letBdeptrture fromtbeperaoniilly.we nuy 
condndR Ihat lb« »elf-(etling of the permn ii alienated,— BichenmayBr, Mign. 
p. 1 16. 

' The dcdnitinn* <rf bimoBr ire u Tilling and undefined u iuelf, CenntD e(f- 
inal»gy,&Dm Lam; Latia, from Humor, 8ic.— Comp, über die liiune.ion SUnfeld. 
Wien, 1838. 
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awnkcuer of intellectual (vc inay say, of active] life," becomea 
olcar. Tlie state of mind in which self-feeling ia void of seu- 
satioiis, annouDcea itself to us as ennui. When enniti con- 
dotises itself, as it were, into feeling, this feeling is one of pain; 
and excites us to action, like every other pain that does not 
exceed a certain limit ; this general pain of self-feeling (ennui) 
is what poets have sung and celebi-ated aa weariness of life. 

The opposite state, where self-feeling is full of sensation, is 
called seusitiveneas. But before we consider it more closely for 
our puqwse, let us follow the psychical ascent of the feelings. 

^ 40. As self-feeling is closely united with common feeling 
(^ 31)), so sympathy, which ia psychically higher than self-feel- 
ing, is cor»bined with the sympathetic and autipnthctic images 
of the fancy {^ 30), It is, indeed, still but one root, the stem 
of which wo continue to follow ; " it is," as Schiller says, " our 
own feeling when we are impressed with that of another;" 
but it is our owu feeling in a higher state of development. It 
is equally true that it is our own senses which perceive ex- 
traneous objects, but they no longer, like the cceufesthesis, 
inform us alone. 

The sympathetic feelings follow the general scheme of " plea- 
sure and displeasure" (^ 39), and are divided into compassion 
and sympathetic joy, the first of which, in the very fluctuating 
states of human existence, is much more frequently and easily 
excited than the second. 

^ 41. Allied to fancy, lu her higher action, are the ideal 
feelings, in which the achcrae of " pleasure and displeasure" is 
changed into that of " the beautiful and the disgusting." It 
may be easily deduced from the preceding representation, that 
they exercise n powerful influence through the medium of the 
souses upon the machinery of the organism. 

^ 42. But we are led in this direction also to the extreme 
limit of reciprocal action if we pursue it still further, and at- 
tempt to connect it with thought (^ 38), which, however, is no 
longer within our province; and yet there is evidently such 
K hmit, namely, the very remarkable, yet undeniably existing 
intellectual feelinga ; for, unquestionably the striring after 
knowledge (doubt) ia accompanied with a feeling of displeasure 
(discontent), and the acquiaition of knowledge with a feel- 
ing of pleasure, but it is as inexplicable as the twofold nature 
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of man itself, autl licre, as in so many other points, we must 
and ought to be content with the phenomenon and its relations, 
and leave the explanation to those who, in order to make a 
parade of their understanding, find more pleaaure iu demon- 
strations than in truth. We may consider these feelings as a 
revelation of the intellectual impulse of self-preservation. To 
assimilate objects to itself,^ alTords pleasure to the mind as well 
as to the body. 

It may be inferred that these intellectual feelings are very 
delicate and almost imperceptible (not weak) iu their sensible 
effects, because the operutiona of thought are only indirectly 
connected with the orgaus on their material side (§ 3S). They, 
may, however, become veiy intense if the individual be of an 
intellectual turn of mind, or if they he in reciprocal relation 
to those impulses which are to be noticed in the sequel. The 
acme of these feelings is the moral and religious feeling, 
which, as the expression of a free relation of the whole essence 
of man to a more exalted existence, masters his entire being. 
But here limits are placed to our inquiries, and we will now 
observe the whole series of feelings which we have described in 
another point of view, namely, as emotions, 

^ 43. The feelings are called emotions, when, as sometimes 
happens throngh violent and sudden excitement, they rise to 
snch a degree that they alone engage, for a time, the action 
of the ncrves.2 The feelings in the above series attain this 
degree with greater or less facility, in proportion as they are 
nearer tlie somatic or the psychical pole. The intellectual feel- 
ings attain it very rarely, in consequence of their imperceptible 
nervous action (^ 42). As here too the scheme of " pleasure 
or displeasure" is their basis, a distinction has always been 
made between agreeable and disagreeable emotions, and ac- 
cording to their influence on the bodily functions, they have 
been called exciting and depressing. We will point out, in 
the course of our representation, those which ai-c the most 
important with respect to our purpose. 

Self-feeling (§ 39} may be vehemently affected with emotion ; 
as on the one side cheerfulness rises to rapture, and on the 

• Tbllenji, Vcrf. ein*r Kritik, il. w. (Ir. it. M., iii. p. 42S. 
Kioto, Erf. i«ct i, p. 164. 
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other melancholy sinks to despondency. Nay, we see in the 
exhausHon of luxurious idlers, that ennui itself, by its fruitless 
longings after change, may lead even to despair. 

Sympathy (^ 40) maybe strongly affected with emotion, in- 
asmuch as on the pleasurable side participated joy, and on the 
contrary side compassion, may attain such a height, that we 
wboUy lose sight of »elf-feeling. 

The ideal fceliugs (^ 41) terminate in emotion on the plea- 
surable side by enthusiasm, and on the opposite by disgust, which 
seizes the man of refined taste at the sight of that which ia de- 
void of beauty; as exemplified by tbe artist who lost his reason 
on beholding the distorted productions of his owu pencil. 

The intellectual feeling [^ 43) rises, in such cases on the 
pleasurable side (for instance, in Archimedes), to enthusiasm, 
which absorbs the whole nervous action, and on the contrary 
side to that despair which at length seizes the sceptic, when 
not a ray of truth sheds a gleam into hia benighted soul. That 
even the moral direction of this feeling may become au emo- 
tion, in joj'ful zeal or painful repentance, may be seeu in the 
history of the human heart. 

^ 44. It remains for us to consider the psychological rela- 
tion of feeling in general, and of emotion in particular. 
The most comprehensive notion will be suggested by a retro- 
spect of the preceding genetic development. Feeling acts like 
a psvchical augmentation of sensation, upon the vascular 
system (§^ 12, 39), and in the same manner partly through 
those nerves which constitute the apparatus of common feeling 
(^^ 13, 11), partly through those which furnish the apparatus 
of the senses (supplying materials to the fancy, ^ 37) — with 
which that system is intimately connected, and thiough which 
the several organic structures derive from it form and Ufe. 
It acts more or leas powerfully in proportion to its degree — 
moat powerfully in the emotions (^ 13), and here again, ac- 
cording to the difi^erence already pointed out — on tbe plea- 
surable side exciting the ntal functions, on the contrary aide 
impeding them.' 
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' Id the ethinl aente, which !• only indirectly medical, tbe liisagieeible fecliagi 
iti an eicillbg muiner upon tbe mind bs piin acli upon the body (both lo > 
lin Ulnil)i in which lie* their deeper iuiiarl. 
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Id particular cases mauy phenotneua connected with this 
subject arc of importance to us. 

Of the states of heightened self-feeling (escitemcDts), hope ia 
particular has a most active influence on the body. It leads 
the current of vitality gently and equably through all the organs 
asd gyatema, and never acts too violently except when it sud- 
denly seizes a person already overpowered by despair, and so 
exhausts at once the whole power of vitality. 

Every joy, and even hope is one, has a peculiarly beneficial 
effect when it acts in a gentle but durable manner, and, in 
this sense, Schiller could say with truth that virtue is the frame 
of mind most conducive to health, because it excites the most 
durable of all joys. But if joy rise to a lively emotion, the 
brilliancy of the eyes, the inclination to sing, jump, and laugh, 
the quickened respiration, the accelerated full pulse, increased 
warmth, perspiration, turgor, all indicate accelerated circula- 
tion, and, according to circumstances, congestions in the head, 
chest, &c. 

We see the contrary effects in melancholy, especially in its 
highest degree, hopelessness. Here the senses, memory, and 
reaction give way, the nervous vitidity languishes at its root, 
and the vitality of the blood, deprived of this stimulant, is 
languid in all its functions. Hence the alow and often difficult 
respimtion, and proneness to sighing, the slow weak pulse, 
diminished warmth, pale, dry, shrivelled skin, the impediment 
to peristaltic motion, and to all secretions and excretions, which 
phenomena indicate stascs and their consequences.' When 
the painful emotious are acute, they might be called convulsions 
of the mind, which rapidly spread through the whole nervous 
system ; when they are chronic, ihcy deeply affect vegetative 
life, and the body wastes away. Yet, especially in the female 
sex, there is a certain pleasure in sadness (Ideler calls it the 
bliss of suffering, the luxury of woe), which belongs in some, 
individually, to a state of comparative heiUth, 

Among the acute emotions of self-feeling, fright deserves 
particular attention. If fear^ (its chrouie form) share the 
above-mentioned phcDomciia with ho)>elessncsB, terror suddenly 
throws the organs affected luto a state of convulsion, or, through 
•I illt [luugil. — llippocr, 
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sudden arrest of the influence of the motor nerves of the spinal 
marrow, into a state of ptiralysia ; or, In more favorable and 
rarer cases, by inducing violent reaction, into the opposite state, 
whereby it cures pre-esisting paralysis. All these states, so long 
aa they are transitory, may be reckoned among the relatively 
physiological. We shall have frequent occasion to speak of 
the higher degrees of the passions, as well as of their conse- 
quences, in the pathological section. 

Among the emotions of the higher feelings, religious enthu- 
siasm and remorse, which often go hand in hand, are espcciaUv 
within the province of the physician. The former, which in its 
lower degrees, is exciting with reference to the vital functions, 
disposes them, in its higher degrees, to a state of paralysis, 
which usually accompanies ecstacy, and of which we shall 
speak more fully afterwards. Remorse, on the other hand, 
which belongs to the chronic, depressing diseases of the mind, 
the higher its motive is, the more deeply does it undermine 
the root of all the vital energies of man, inasmuch as it de- 
prives the unhappy sufferer of his last psycho-ethical support, 
not suffering itself or him, as Hartmann' observes, unhappily 
with as much truth as feeling, to find repose, except in the 
waves of Lethe. 

§ 45. Besides knowledge and feeling (§30), we have already 
mentioned desire, as a third psycho- physical direction of mental 
action. If we wish to examine it, in its hlintious, it can 
scarcely escape our attention that, in perfect conformity with 
that unity of action which exists in the human mind, it like- 
wise has its root iu feeling, and bears the same relation to it aa 
motion does to sensation, for the scheme of " pleasure and dis- 
pleasure " (§ 39) presupposes the subdivison " love and hatred" 
(liking and disliking), which includes desire. What the in- 
di\idual sensations are in feeling, such are the impulses iu ap- 
petite. What the emotions are there, the passions are here. 
As disposition is the sura of feeling and desiring, so is its 
manifestation the geuus, the species of which are represented 
by the emotions and passions. 

§ 46. Many attempts have been made, for the purposes of 

our object, to delineate the human impulses as a whole, 

and at the same time to reduce them to separate divisions. 

I PillioIoK. 451. 
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Ideler'a endeavours in this departmeut deserve especial com- 
mcodntion.' As, however, we arc not treating here of pure 
psychology, but of its medical application ; and, hcsides, have 
to do not with divisions, but with facts, we proceed in the 
course of genetic development on which we have entered, and 
connect the impulses in the foregoing series with their roots 
—the feelings. Here then we find, rising from self-feeling 
(5 39):— 

The impulses of self-love ; egoism in its general accepta- 
tion. In the coenicathesis it appears as a purely corporeal 
impulse for self-preservation, such as is proper to every thing 
organised." Here it is humanised j the feeling of " pleasure 
and displeasure" here becomes desire for the agreeable, and 
aversion from the disagreeable. In this, the most powerful 
of all impulses, many of those impulses are combined and 
connected which are usually enumerated separately, but the 
ground and the phenomena of which may be satisfactorily de- 
duced and explained from its nature; for instance, the im- 
pulse or inclination for patriotism,^ ambition,* avarice,' &c. 

To sympathy {J 40) is allied aoctability, which again appears 
in various shades and manifestatious, but chiefly according to 
the fundamental scheme ; as pleasure or displeasure. Family 
affection," love of imitation,' philanthropy,'' belong to this class. 

From the ideal feelings (J 41) arises an ideal impulse, which 
might be called the impulse to indulge in fancy (eccentricity),' 
and which, according to education and circumstances, assumea 
the most diverse forms. It is far more frequent in life than we 
might be inclined, at first sight, to suppose; and many men 
who are seen to fritter away their whole existence, recklessly 
following now one, now another, often fantastic plan, pursue 
the bent of tliis impulse, the aberrations of which will 
furnish us in the sequel with many a pathological problem. 
Wieland, in his ' Percgrinua Proteus,' has, with profound 

' SMienh. k. Deri, i, ii, 1835, 1836. We remmnMnd «Twybodj' to retd the 
ilcTcloprocnt of Ibe [iu>iDQ> in thi> noik, where ihtj irc Oucribe«! with u nach 
practiciJ knovledge u monJ gnntf. 

' Idekr, i, 257. 2G6. 

' tbid. 280, 

' Ibiil. 293; till WcUphcaauCD. die Mode. 

* Kloti, itt MCt. i, p. 82. 
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knowledge of the humaD mind, drawn an admirable picture of 
Buch a character, whicli he desi^ates a " demoniacal nature." 
The religious impulsCj' in §o far as it owes its origin more to 
images of fancy than to ideas, beloogs rather to this class than 
to the following. 

From the intellectual feelings (^ 42) proceeds the impulse 
or turn for inquiry, which, aa an incliuation for truth, ac- 
cording to the scheme of the impulses, certainly implies aver- 
sioa from error and falsehood, consequently a love of polemics, 
such as is usual in zealous inquirers after truth, as, for 
instance, in Lessing. When iQ-directed, it brings in its train 
scepticism, pedantic erudition bestowed upon trifles, &c., Sic. 

It appears from this statement, which, it is true, leaves much 
to your own further inquiry, and is therefore calculated to lead 
you to self-reflection, that the division of the impulses, accord- 
ing to their objects, thougli common, is by no means strictly 
scientific, and may easily be reduced, by the standard here given, 
to the nature of man himself. Thus the impulse or inclination 
for honour and for gain manifestly belongs to the first of our 
categories, because honour and wealth produce an exalted self- 
feeUng. Thus a confusing multiplication of divisions into all 
sorts of particular impulses may, for the sake of organic unity, 
be avoided as a useless subtlety, 

§ 47. The impulses are called passions when, by excite- 
ments repeated and combined with emotions, which at times 
occur, they persevere in their direction to their special object, to 
such an extent, that the subject sufiers by it ; hence we clearly 
see the affinity and the difference between the passions and the 
emotions ; the former have their root in the latter, because 
human nature loves that which gives it pleasure, and hates that 
which gives it displeasure j both are excitements of the disposi- 
tion, but the emotions are passive, the passions active, concus- 
sions. The difi^erence of their object certainly does not neces- 
sarily constitute the distinction between them; but objectiveness 
is characteristic of the passions. The difference of longer or 
shorter duration gives no ground for a distinction between passion 
and emotion, for we have seen that there are chronic emotions, 
such as sorrow and remorse. The term ptanion (from palior, I 
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suffer), which does uot appear to be exactly suitable to tlte 
active emotions of the mind, baviug been iutroduced into ordi- 
nary language, must be understood of the state of Buffering 
or passion, in which, during tliia excitement, the subjective 
principle, the spirit in man, ia placed.' As the scheme " plea- 
sure and displeaaure" (^ 45) ia the foundation, and as the 
exciting emotions increase, and the depressing ones diminish 
it, so the passions are to be distinguished into exciting and 
depressing (Kant's " rüstige und schmelzende "), only it is to 
be observed, that the former, as soon as tbey have exceeded a 
certain degree, pass into the latter, because, according to an 
orgauic law, after a certain duration of extreme tension, relax- 
ation succeeds, and spontaneity is thrown more and more iuto 
the background. 

From the genetic manner in which this subject has hitherto 
been developed, it appears further that if we would remain true to 
nature, psychological distinctions, on which so much stress is laid, 
cannot always be marked so decidedly as is attempted. This is 
self-evident, if we eonstder that passions are only heightened 
impulses, that these are derived from feelings, which again 
rise to emotiuns, and that all these manifestations beloug only 
to the one mind and its operatiou. We shall soon explain this 
by our transfer of some phenomena hitherto reckoned among 
the emotions, which we rather place among the passions, 
though we willingly leave every one to follow his own method, 
since tbe arrangement by no means affects a decision on the 
essence of the object. 

Self-love (^ 46], as a natural impulse, being seldom excited 
by the emotions, seldom checked by continual resistance, does 
not easily assume the character of passion. Yet we shall have 
to speak of conditions in which it manifcsta itself, sometimes 
more on the somatic, sometimes more on the psychical, side, 
especially in the direction of abhorrence ; sometimes in the 
form of anxious apprehension of danger, poison, &c. ; some- 
times in that of the supposition of constant persecution. Sic. 
The inclination for life augments, as it is natural that it should, 
especially in diseases where life is threatened, except in those 
diseases, as, for example, typhus, which cloud the consciousneBs. 
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It is originally the impulse to Hociability, iu which those 
active tj-pes of passion, love and hatred, make their nppcaraacc. 
Here the propriety of a transfer first forces itself upon us. 
If wc reckon, which is the custom, love among the emotions, 
ve must also reckon hatred among them, which is not the 
custom. But if the criterion of a passion be desire, in relation 
to its object (see above), love manifestly must belong to this 
class. Of course we do not speak here either of mere sexual 
impulse, which bclungs to the purely somatic sphere, nor of tliat 
exalted inclination, hallowed by the purity of its object (§ 46), 
but only of that love which ordinary language has long since 
designated as passion. Here our dcriation from usage is for 
the second time esemplified. If, as is the custom, we class 
hatred among tlie passions, we must likewise, which is not the 
custom, class anger among them. The criterion of passion, on 
its negative side, namely, reaction in relation to its ohject, is 
far more suitable to it than the notion of a merely heightened 
feeling; that the suddenness or permanency of the seizure 
makes no ground of difference, we have seen above ; we can 
always say anger is a passion with emotion, and the old maxim, 
ira furor hrevis, might be changed into ira odium breve. Com- 
mon parlance, likewise, seems to support our opinion, since 
nobody calls an angry raimfeelipg (emotions belong to feeling), 
but it is very common to call him passionate. Chagrin and 
vexation, as those lower degrees of indignation, in which feeling 
still remains, and in which the reaction which makes anger a 
passion has not yet taken place, may, therefore, according to 
our \iew, which aims at comprehending all genetically and 
transitorily, be very well classed among the emotions. 

The impulse of fancy, as already intimated (^ 16), becomes 
a passion in a variety of forms and hues, as fanaticism, rage for 
novelty, capriciousuess of taste, &e. 

Lastly, an impidse or inclination for research engenders that 
passion which Goethe, in his 'Faust,' has drawn in immortal 
colours. It is only by a rhetorical paraphrase that, as we have 
done above (§ 4ß), it can be called a search after truth, be- 
cause genuine striving after truth is the surest preservative 
against the germiuation and growth of all passion. 

It remains to consider the physiological relation of desire 
ill general, ajid of the passions in particular. The most general 
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points are at once suggested on a retrospect of the genesis of 
the feelings. Impulse acta as a psychical stimulus of motion 
{^^ 29, 38); as the latter, through the motor nerves, acts, in 
the manner slated at ^ 29, on all the organs assigned to it, 
exciting or depressing their functiou and vegetation, and, in 
a violent paroxysm of the passions (^ 47), doing both by an 
oscillatioQ from the one to the other. 

Some particulars descne to be mentioned here. It is a 
main point to observe the stages and degrees (^ 47) in which 
a passion exists, in order that we may estimate its affection ac- 
cordingly. For, since every passion may, as increased mental 
impulse, pass, in its course, from one emotion to the other, for 
instance, love, from ansiety and fear, through hope to rap- 
ture, or through sadness to despair, this stage, more than 
the special character of the passion itself, determines its phy- 
sical influence.' If we compare the emotions with convul- 
sions (§ 44), we may, with Plato, call the passions " fevers of 
the mind." 

Who does not know the constant excitement, fluctuating 
between pleasure and pain, in which love keeps the body and 
the mind ? A continual state of abstraction, now and then in- 
terrupted by deep sighs, and a change in the temper and 
habits, betray its commencement ; change of colour, of expres- 
sion, of the pulse," deuotes its object. The pale countenance, 
the languid eye, the low pulse, want of sleep, decHniug bodily 
health, its loss or its hopelessness; — the flushed cheek, the bril- 
liant expression, the accelerated pulse and breath, the increased 
vital turgor, plainly indicate its happiness and bliss. That all 
these phenomena are much more evident in the female sex 
than iu the male, arises physically from their more delicate 
conformation, and psychically from the higher value which 
they attach to love as the proper business of their lives. 

The effects of auger (as passion, rage, irascibilitas) are those 
which, of all the emotions of the mind, are the most manifest 
to our senses. Seneca's celebrated description gives a satis- 
factory and comprehensive new of them : " Ut furentium 
certB indicia sunt ; audax et miuax vultus, tristia froos, torva 
fades, citatuB gradns, inquietse manns, color versus, crebro et 
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vehementius acta suspiria : ita JrasceDtiuin eadcm sign» sunt. 
Flagrant et micant oculi, miiltua ore toto rubor, ex^stuantc 
ab imia praicordÜB Banguine 1 labia quatiuntur, horrent ac 
aubriguntur capilli, spirit us coactus ac stridcna; articulorum se 
ipsos torquentium sonus, gemitus mugitusque, et parum ex- 
planatis vocihus scrmo preeruptus, ct cüiuploste seepiits maaua, 
et pulsata humus pcdibus et totum coucitum corpus magnasque 
minaa agens, foeda visu et horrenda Facies depravantium se 
atqnc intumeacentiuni." (De Ira, i, 1.) Anger being properly 
a passion compounded of several emotions (^ 47), these mixed 
phenomena admit of explanation. The clonic spasm of the 
muscles which manifests itself in tremulous motions, indi- 
cates the struggle in the conflicting excitement ;' this excite- 
ment urges the circulation to the utmost vehemence ; the 
respiration keeps equal pace with it, so that in the most 
violent cases bursting of the heart, and even pneumo-thorax, 
take place.* It acts through the vegetative nervous system, 
upon the secretions, the saliva, the milk and the bile, which 
often become actually poisoned. Tourtiial saw^ a child die, 
as if struck with lightning, after taking the milk of ita enraged 
nurse. Whetlicr hydrophobia can be induced by the bite of 
an enraged man is still undecided, but that bilious diseases 
may be brought on by passion is well known, On the other 
band, more rarely indeed, the vital energy, excited by anger, 
overcomes obstinate organic obstructions, contractions, para- 
lysis, &c. (Examples may be found in Zimmermann, 
Ideler, &c.} 

These facts have given rise to the notion of assigning to 
each passion its particular relation to certain organs of the 
body : love to the heart, anger to the liver, &c. ; relations 
which, as we have seen, certainly exist, but which find a more 
general explanation in the mutual dependence of the organ- 
isation, and in the constitution of each individual. 

§ 49. We have hitherto considered the psycho-physical 
relations of man, as they belong to every one : we have now 
to consider the psycho-physical relations of men whereby these 
differ from each other, and form groups and individuals. The 
ground of this difference is either within them or external to 
them. 
' ' Idder, i, 702. • Ihid. i. 707. > Ibid. i. 709. 
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Here, again, we must not forget what is properly our task, 
and where is its limit. Tlie purely spiritual differences of men, 
their intellectual worth or unworthiuess belongs to the pro- 
vince of ethics ; their purely corporeal differences, their consti- 
tutioD, habits, &c. to physiology ; they engage our attention 
only on that hue w lie re they touch. 

If we correctly draw this line, we shall soon perceive that, 
in the most general sense only, the predominance of the 
psychical principle (spontaneity), or of the somatic principle 
(receptivity), can be considered, so far as this predominance Is 
innate, not acquired. On this proportion and its manifold 
modifications, partly by internal, partly by external relations, 
are, in fact, founded, all the various divisions which have been 
made in this case. 

The most general internal psycho-physical difference between 
men is usually designated by the conventional terra of tempera- 
ment. We find, according to some inquiries, that the term is 
derived from the notions of the ancients, who, after Erapcdocles, 
explained the different constitutions of the whole man, from the 
several "tempered elements" in him; now, as they assumed 
four Boch elements, they also conceived four temperaments. 
Practical observations in life seemed to justify this supposition, 
and hence it became permanent, except that, with the increase 
of knowledge, much was gradually added, which was not ori- 
^nolly comprehended in it, and by various combinations of 
the single temperaments into sucli as are called compound, it 
waa attempted to overtake nature in the multiplicity of her 
phenomena. We shall see subsequently, in the pathological 
application, that there is something very appropriate in this 
ancient division ; but we may here reduce it to the above- 
mentioned scientific principle. Wc find, namely, in general, 
either a predominant spontaneity or a predominant receptivity. 
The former gives us an active, the latter a passive tempera- 
ment ; but the greater or less permanency of actions or im- 
pressions certainly admits of a fourfold subdivision. The 
poifitie with a receptivity, which may be easily, but not deeply 
affected, gives the sanguine temperament ; the same, with 
receptivity capable of being deeply affected, gives the melan- 
choly temperament ; the active, with quick, vigorous, but not 
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durable activity, gives the choleric temperament ; the same, with 
slow, but eaduriag activity, gives the phlegmatic tempemment.' 

5 50, The sanguine temperament manifests, on the psy- 
chical side, easy apprehension and sensation, with httle firm- 
ness ; on the somatic side, facility, but not energy of the func- 
tions. The vital processes are carried on rapidly ; consumption 
and reproduction quickly alternate, the circulation is brisk, 
predominating in the arteries; the nerves are irritable, the 
movements light, and fancy is prevalent in the operations of 
the mind. The feeling of the sanguine is attuned to cheer- 
fulness ; liis desires are superficial and changeable ; emotions 
are more proper to him than passions, and acute emotions 
more than chronic. The sympathetic feehng, the inclination 
for sociability, which has its root in it, and the passions pro- 
ceeding from it, are the most current with him. Vive la baga- 
telle .' is his motto. 

§ 51. The melancholic temperament (which must by no 
means be confounded ivith melancholy, or even with the melan- 
choly disposition, see above,) presents, though also passive, a 
contrast with the preceding. It manifests, on the psychical 
side, deep and enduring sensibility, on the somatic, sluggish- 
ness of the functions, with permanency. The vital processes are 
carried on more slowly ; plasticity furnishes its organic matter 
slowly, but duly wrought out ; the circulatiou is less brisk, the 
venous system predominates over the arterial ; the nerves are 
excitable, the movements are quieter, but more durable; the 
fancy, as arising from receptivity, predominates likewise in this 
passive temperament. The feeling is disposed to sadness ; 
desire shows itself more as longing (yearning) ; chronic affections 
are more peculiar to the melancholic than acute ; intellectual 
feeling, the inclination for inquiry rooted in it, and the passions 
hence arising, are most ciurent with it. Aristotle of old, on 
this account, ascribed this temperament to men eminent in 
art and science. Our age, in the form of its tedium vitre, has 
brought the melancholy complexion into vogue. Nevertheless, 

' Kaiil'i Antlirop. 273, It iB hardly nci^fasary to observe bore, tbat we muit 
ayoiij (wh«t occurs in life) confounding temperamenW and ethical deaignation», de- 
daring, for instance, that the ungoiae penon is heedleis, the mclancliolic gloomy, 
the choleric passionate, aatl the phlogtnttic indolent. 
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thus much 19 certain, that neither complexion nor temperament 
make a great man. 

The choleric temperament (witli which we must not confound 
irascibility as resulting from habitual indulgence in passion; 
see above) manifcäts, on the psychical side, violent, but not 
durable reaction, on the somatic side, predominant irritability. 
The vital processes are carried on vigorously and rapidly ; con- 
sumption and reproduction, both brisk, keep pace with each 
other; the circulation is rapid, the motor- nervo us system is 
active; fancy is less prominent than the more decided opera- 
tions, partly of the senses, partly of the intellect ; feeling less 
prominent than desire ; the latter is violent, but changeable ; 
transient passions are pecuhar to the choleric man ; the ideal 
feeling, the inclinations rooted in it, and the passions resulting 
from it, are moat prevalent with him. 

The phlegmatic temperament (which no one will own to, 
because it is erroneously confounded with apathy, and in the 
delineations of it has often been degraded to idiotism), though 
also active, forms a contrast to the preceding. It manifests, 
on the psychical side^ strong and continued tenacious reaction; 
on the somatic, preponderant vegetation ; the vital processes 
go on slowly, but satisfactorily ; the consumption is small, 
the plasticity great, the circulation moderate ; the nervous 
system subordinate in its power. Here fancy and feeling 
fall still more into the background, and desire seems to con- 
Tert itself rather iuto a composed stability, and does not 
therefore so easily rise to passion. Sensibility, self-feeling, 
which is seldom capable of esciting it {§ 47), and self-love, 
which has its root in it, agree best with this temperament ; 
we draw, therefore, this deduction, and it is proved in life, 
that the phlegmatic temperament is by no means a jiasaive 
one, for the energy of iudolence (vis iuertise), is perhaps the 
most invincible of all energies. 

^51. Next to the most general, innate, psycho-physical 
diScrences of mankind, taken as a whole, comes the difference 
of the aeses. 

Keeping constantly in view here also our subject and its 
limits, we find our attention directed to the predominance of 
the spontaneous or receptive principle, and shall therefore here 
again resume the due which has led us through the tempera- 
ments. 10 
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The raale sex shows u», on the physical aide, in the con- 
formatiou more firmness, in the movements more streugth 
and durabiUty. The former is shown in the more solid forma- 
tion of the bones, musclea, and nerves ; whence, as they 
require more time to come to maturity, tlie age of manhood is 
later. Of the nerves, only those of the pelvis and loins arc 
not so strong in their structure. The receptivity is less, the 
reaction more vigorous ; the vitality of the blood and the re- 
spiration more energetic, the heart, arteries, and lungs, for this 
purpose, being larger and firmer.' On tlie psychical side, we 
here find the fancy p redo mi a ant and more active in production, 
the feeling too more easily controllable, to suit the objects and 
command of the will; the emotions less overpowering, and of 
these, the acute more active than the chronic; and likewise 
those passions the most powerful, which are the most founded 
on ideal and intellectual impulses, love of honour, love of 
inqiiin,-, &c. We cannot fail to perceive in these fcatimjs the 
essential characteristics of the active temperament. I have 
here purposely refrained from alluding to the often extolled 
superiority of reason in man above woman, because the dis- 
position and facility which he possesses, so far as they depend 
upon organisation, are self-evident from what has been said, 
but reason itself is the prerogative of no sex. 

The female sex shows ns, on the physical side, in the con- 
formation softness, in the movements more weakness, but 
agility and elasticity. The former is shown in the more delicate 
stmcture of the tissues and organs ; the latter in the rapidity of 
development, on which account woman arrii'Cs sooner at mattirity. 
The nerves of the female are more excitable, the receptivity 
greater, tlie reaction less ; the absorbent system is predomi- 
nant ; the pelvis and the organs lying in it are especially distin- 
guished by their volume and importance. On the psychical side, 
we here find feeling and reproductive fancy predominant, and 
hence the energy of the judgment and will is impeded ; the 
emotions are overpowering, not only the acute but the chronic 
exercising most potent influence, ^o also those passions that 
are chiefly founded on the social impulse which has its 
rootiusynipaliiy (^ IG); such as passion for imitation, desire 
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of pleasing, but, above ali, love, which, as the centre of thia 
world of fcelmg, of suffering, and of joy, is to the female, 
by the will of nature, the sum and substance of her being. 
In these features we cannot but see the essentials of the passive 
tcmpcramect. 

§ 52. The psycho-physical difference between men is marked, 
not only internally, hut also, at the same time, externally (^ 4.9) ; 
the powers which eserciae their influence here are — 

a. The element which determines the formation of the human 
races;' hut, as I must not lose siglit of the object of practical 
physicians, who will scarcely have to treat all the races of 
mankind, and as, moreover, the factors concurring in the genera 
of the races have yet by no means amounted to evidence, and I 
am not able to decide and clear up anything here from my 
own experience — this subject, which people are so fond of illus- 
trating with pretty stories from books of travels, can be 
hut cursorily touclied upon. The black race, the Negro, seems 
to be physically characterised by the colour of the skin, the 
curly, woolly, black hair, the flat nose, low forehead, project- 
ing lower jaw, the muscular build, and ardent, couspi- 
cuous sensuality ; psychically by those qualities which we have 
ascribed to the sanguine temperament. The yellow race, which 
is divided into the Malay, Mongol, and American groups, is 
characterised, physically, by the prominent cheek-bones, the 
obliquity of the eyes, smooth, but coarse hair, and the tint of the 
akin, which is of a variety of shades, from dark brown to copper 
colour and yellow. The psychical character is very variously 
described, but, on the whole, it is represented as highly imagi- 
native, and as having the peculiarities of tho melancholic and 
choleric temperaments. Lastly, the white or Caucasian race, 
to which the learned men who describe the races belong, do 
not fail to represent themselves, both in a physical and psychical 
flcuBe, much to their own advantage. At all events it is certain 
that — 

ft. The national differences with which we are better ac- 
quainted in this race, seem to be rather more decidedly marked. 
There are, indeed, here so many and such various circumstances 

[; the iliffcrcacen a (Me lamt tinJ, wlilcli 
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acting with and upon each other, that it is sufficient for medical 
psycbology to have pointed out the intluencc of nationality in 
general, that the physician, in individual cases, may not forget 
to attend to it. It is usual here, again, to make use of the 
temperaments as types, because they are the principal dif- 
ferences of the psycho-physical characters. Aud, in fact, we 
may in general remark, in the French the sanguine, in the 
southern nations the choleric, in the Sclavonian nations the 
melancholic, and in the Germanic, the phlegmatic type, witliout 
marking the boundary-line too strictly, or attributing to these 
remarks a greater value than this, that we should pay attention 
to them in the psycho-medical estimate of individuals, Tlie 
same holds good of the — 

c. Psycho-physical differences occasioned by occupations 
and conditions. To repeat what is already known on this 
subject would be superfluous, and to discuss all the circumstances 
that have an inÖuencc here, would require a special and ex- 
tensive work. As a clue we have here the rule : to examine 
what organs of sense, and what psychical powers are called 
forth especially and j>ermanently, in every individual occupa- 
tion, and what mode of life is connected with it. With this 
clue we shall soon find, for instance, that the scholar and 
the oflScial employ chiefly the eye and the mental faculties, 
and are used to a sedentary life ; that the shoemaker, though 
accustomed to the latter, and a still more compressed position 
of the abdomen, yet not being fixed by any intellectual ten- 
dency, can pay more attention during his mechanical work to 
the play of his fancy ; that the soldier acquires the character 
of hia profession, psychically, by a continual excitement of the 
desire for honour, and physically, by constant exercise inuring 
the body to fatigue, &c.^ 

The following are the outward circumstances determining 
character which we have to mention here. The difl'erence 
arising from climate, which is often adduced, is chiefly physical, 
and is comprehended under a and b ; that arising from religion 
is properly only ethico-psychical, aud at the most, in respect 
to particular usages, as, for instance, those of the Israelites, 




liii ' Authrop.' p. 313, &C., has mui]' very peitiiient remarka 
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payclio-physical ; that arising from diet, on tlie contrary, the 
mildnctts of the Phytopliagi {vegetable-eaters), and the more 
ardent character of the Sarcophagi (fleah-eaters), is on the 
whole very relative. 

^ 53. Besides those differences which divide men psychically 
and physically into groups, there are yet others which belong 
to them as individuals, uay, which seem, as it were, to divide 
the individual himself. They, too, have either an internal or 
an external foundation ; the external is furnished by — 

a. Education ; observation teaches us how this determines the 
character of that intcUcctu-corporeal being, man. A prepon- 
derating attention to the psychical at the expense of the 
physical factor, or the contrary, or the neglect of both, or the 
partial cultivation of some faculties, as well as the partial 
excitement of some impulses, liindcr the attainment of the 
psycho-pliysical balance, nith that due subordination of the body 
to the mind, which is necessary to the completion of the human 
character. Where discipline has predominated in education, the 
result diflers from that which follows where culture has been 
made the principal point. These circumstances must be parti- 
cularly attended to by the psychological physician ; but he will 
never be able wholly to overcome the primary internal cause of 
the individual difference of character, of which we shall nOT 
proceed to speak. This is — 

b. The natural capacity of the individual ; it constats, with 
reference to our subject, in the superior development and 
streugth of those organs, and consequently of those functions, 
which facilitate the exercise of certain faculties, in preference to 
others. Thus the specially developed sense of hearing gives a 
qnalitication for music ; connected with a similar development 
of the organs of speech (§ 2Ü), for languages ; of the sense of 
sight, for the line arts, &c. The same applies to the more 
intricate proportions of individual parts of the brain, the 
cere bro- spinal and vegetative-nervous system, to each other, to 
the other somatic structures, and to the innate spiritual energy 
(the entelic monas). That this psycho- physical individual capa> 
city is an inheritance which descends from the parent to the 
offspring scarcely admits of a doubt. The general law of 
nature, that the product includes the type of its factors, and 
fashions it for further development, is attested by the daily 
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obsen-fttion of the resemblAnce in mind and body of chil- 
dren to their parents, and especially to their grand -parents, and 
by the pathologicnl relation, to be mentioned in the sequel. 
Bnt that, to use an expression of Goethe, " something ano- 
nymous" is also concerned, is specially indicated, by that 
wonderful talent exalted to creative subjectivity, wliich we 
know by the name of genius — a term which, on account of its 
pre-eminence, is very often abused. Genius is, in fact, an 
expression for the highest development of energy in intellectual 
life, and that, like the power of bodily procreation, it again im- 
parts life, is its seal and its mission. The second internal 
cause of differences in men lies in — 

c. Time of life ; which is easily accounted for on the same 
principles that we have hitherto followed for our purpose. 
We see, without entering into useless minutiic, that — 

a. In childhood, the psychical as well as the physical 
elements, still engaged in self-formation, sensitive to every 
estemal influence, lively, but weak in the reaction, present 
a combination which reminds us of the sanguine temperament ; 
that — 

ß. In youth, the two spheres come into lively conflict, 
which increases the reaction to a degree of violence that wants 
only permanency, as in the choleric temperament; that — 

y. In manhood, the reaction preserves a beautiful equili- 
brium, with equal vigour and pemianeucy, as, according to our 
notion, is the case in the phlegmatic temperament,' and that — 

S. In old age this energy begins to dechne, and only the 
early, profound impressions abide and act with mature calm 
thought, in the now passive mind. 

These analogies, which others have pursued in a different, 
nay, in an opposite direction, but which we deduce as conse- 
quent upon our premised data, are not intended to do more 
than indicate the road for further research, to be followed out 
for himself by each inquirer. On the physical side, in the 
child, vegetation predominates ; in youth, nervous vitality, espe- 
cially in the sphere of generation ; in manhood, sanguineous 
vitality ; in old age, the process of reduction. On the psy- 
' This ciplaiiu tlic rftiiarL long ago made 1>y llijipocntci, tliit nenous cUsorilen 
«nen vaaiBh with the Ucvelopmcut of maiihooil ; liul if tbc) ilo duI tben vaiutiti, arc 
iikcuitblc. 
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cliical side, in cliildliood, apprelicnsion (§ 23); in youth, 
imnginiitioo {^ S2) j iu manhood, reproduction (§ 36) ; in 
old age, thought. In conformity with this, the affections 
«ill huve their full scope chiefly iu youth ; the passions in 
manhood : childhood and old age are more exempt from them. 
We shall have occasion to percejve the pathological bearing 
of these af&rmations. 

d. Habit, likewise, greatly modifies the psycho-physical 
character ; it is chiefly induced by education (a) and mode of 
life (§ 53, c), and depends upon the laws of association (§ 34-), 
which (^ 35) holds good iu geueral, not only for the function 
of memory, as being a nervous action, but for all seusatioas 
and motions, and even the most influentially, where these are 
most obscure (most beyond the iufluence of spontaneity). In 
so far as habtt relates to sensations, it renders excitements habi- 
tual, which are not geuerally so, provided they be not re- 
ceived merely passively, and arc tiot thus blunted, which proves 
(hat the senses are rendered more acute by exercise.' In so 
far as it relates to motion, it confirms the partly innate and 
partly acfjuircd impulses, and tliercby becomes the nurse of 
the passions, which it allows to take deep root. Since iu 
ever}' respect it thus impresses on man a peculiar stamp which 
iiiiist never be lost sight of, the old proverb is applicable to 
it : Consuetudo e»t altera natura. 

Thus the most diverse conditions act in and upon each 
other, in order to make the individual man that defintte com- 
pound organism of spirit and body, which he actually appears 
to be. Vou see that here, as everywhere, nothing is to be 
considered partially, but all, as a whole and in its reciprocal 
uffocts, if we would comprehend it, and that the psychological 
physician, in actual practice, must not only be acquainted with 
the general laws of Ufe, but apply them acconling to all the 
above-mentioned circumstances, that is to say, individualise them 
according to the exercise of his own judgment. To inculcate 
this doctrine has been the purpose of the last five paragraph«, 
which, in onler not to repent what is already known from 
physiology, &c., have been drawn up in aa concise and com- 
pressed a form as the connexion admitted. 




■ lUi^ler, i, p. 529. 
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Bat aU the above-mentioned differences Btill admit of fur- 
ther concentratiou into one point. 

I. Tliis last iotcrnKl eause of the individual difference of 
men may be simply designated by the word idiosyncrasy, which, 
according to the etymology, means the last individual result of 
the combination and mixture of all the hitherto enumerated 
particulars, and thua signiBes the peculiar character of a man, 
though we usually understand by it ouly special particulars, 
that is, properties founded in it. The pecuUar character of 
an individual, as we understand it, consists in this — to appre- 
hend the exterior world in a manner peculiar to himself alone, 
and so to react upon it. Now, as man is the most delicate 
and subtile reagent in nature with which we are acquainted, 
phenomena are certainly brought to light by this extract of his 
properties, which we do not observe, and cannot explain in 
any other way, and which appear to be, in many cases, still 
within the pale of physiotogr, but in many others to have 
passed over to the pathological side. Uobbes as soon as he 
was in the dark fell into a state bordering on madness,from which 
he immediately recovered when light was admitted. JohnPcele 
had an idiosyncratic autipathy to all kinds of money. His father 
believing that imagination was concerned, secretly put into his 
pocket some pieces of copper coin wrapped in paper; convulsions 
followed. He tried the experiment with silver coin, the resnlt 
was the same.' The antipathies and sympathies of the idiosom* 
nambulist and the lougings of pregnant women are idiosyn- 
crasies of a concrete state with a coucretc personality. Nume- 
reus examples of this are too vrell known to need repetition here. 
As they belong still to physiological conditions, that is, 
exist with free self-mastery, I need not say how far their 
gratification is a matter of necessity. Even the iudiridual en- 
chantment of a lover with the object of his affection may be here 
adduced. Yet, in this case, the possibibty that there is a morbid 
separation of the personality from the general humanity (i. e. 
that the indiWdual is beside himself, and out of his own con- 
trol) is undeniably granted, and is confirmed by experience. 

Here then we should have the point of junction for the con- 

■ Thin, ani! (he antipiithf to fata, pioceed moit frequently from partisl mental 
deringement. In liolh case» an eleclro-niagnetic leniion teems lo be co-operative. 
For inttanwi of idiosyncruiei, ace Dr. Beei't ' GeiundheiUieituiig,' vi, 364. 
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aidcration of certain states, whichj though they belong to the 
physiological relations between psychical and somatic life, yet, 
in more respects than one, form the transition to pathological 
conditions. But, before we enter on their consideration, we 
have yet to examine, with respect to the difference of the in- 
tellectu-material temper, how far it may be externally recog- 
nised, and thereby, with a retrospect of the results hitherto ob- 
tained, to solve a main psychological problem. 

J 5-1, The expression of intellectual through material life 
is either in general — physiognomical, or in particular — cranio- 
logical. The hbtory, and therefore the genetic momentum of 
both the above doctrines, which is not unimportant here, has 
been given in the historical sketch {sec above, p. 23, &c.) 
We have here to indicate their place in science as a whole, 

The fundamental principle of physiognomy' is, that everj-thing 
internal manifests itself to the sense of man by an external 
character. The human organism, as the most perfect symbol 
of the spiritual in the corporeal world, and of this organism the 
head, as assigned to the psychical organs, is the moat appro- 
priate locality for this manifestation. This principle admits of no 
objection ; nny, the very objection that physiognomy deceives us, 
that, for instance, a blockhead sometimes looks like a wise man, 
ia a most decided proof in favour of physiognomy ; for this 
ii in fact admitting that there is a physiognomy peculiar to a 
blockhead and to a wise man. In the most decided and extreme 
caaee no one can well be in doubt ; but there arises the fur- 
ther question, whether the signs, on which all depends here, are 
so stable and so well-founded, especially in their more delicate 
transitions, that a complete theory can be built upon them. 
The circumstance that, judging by the physiognomy, the first 
impression is generally the most correct, and that it ia its 
further analysis which for the most part leads us astray, and 
the fact that Lavater, who, according to the testimony of 
Goethe,' and some other of his bcst-iufonncd friends, was an 
eminent practical physiognomist, was able to communicate, in his 

' Pb]iiiogtioi»y ii (lie geaeni ill« ; the exprF»iaa of the fealun» (wlilch [■ tlio 
■ffinoed), u well u cniiiiolog;, uc portion» of it. The llllei is opecillly brou|hl 
farwird onlf on iccoiinl of ilt hiilorical importuicc, 

■ Vol. ilTÜi, pp. U6, lal. 
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' Fragments,' bo little that U positive and tennblc, must make ua 
liesitatc. Let iis examine the matter more closely. 

The physiognomical expression may refer to (a) the fixed, and 
(b) the moveable structures, a. The fixed structures in general 
(of the form of the skull we shall have to speak under crani- 
ology), belong to the congenital type of the organisation. They 
differ, aa we ha\e raeutioned en passant, according to sex 
(^ 51), race or tribe (§ 52), and generation (§ 53), and can 
therefore only aflbrd na some conjectural intimations, respect- 
ing those psychical qualities, which may be founded on these 
momenta.' But, in the first place, these very general qualities 
are much too modified in the individual case, and in the 
second, we have no need of physiognomy to enable lis to find 
out these differences, b. The moveable stnictures are under the 
power of spontaneity (^ 29); here, therefore, we may hope to 
derive more friiit from our researches, and such is indeed the 
case. According to the habitual tone of feeling and desire, 
the motions of the voluntary muscles, and thence the so- 
called visible features, are formed. From frequent repe- 
tition every trait in the countenance, laughing, twitching, 
sneezing, weeping, anger, leaves as it were a trace of 
itself in the soft structures, the combinations of which 
at length beeomc permanent, and mould the countenance, 
This is true not only of the features of the face ; the same 
thing takes place in all the other soft structures of the 
body. That which is indicated by the pale wrijjkled countenance 
is betrayed by the low voice, the tottering gait, the trembling 
hand, the unsteady writing, the soft bght breathing, &c. ;^ 
and vice versd. These are the letters of the physiognomieal 
alphabet, which expresses more especially affection Sfpassions, and 
habits ; but in order to read it, far more practice in life is re- 
quired, and far more divination than can be communicated by 
books. Lavater's error was this, that he attempted to raise 
physiognomy, which is an art, to the rank of a science. 
All the well-founded objections of his opponents affect only 
this error, and Lichtenberg is justified in that observation 

' Tliii Gxedneu of the plijsiognuinj' a alrikingty brought oul after death, «lieu 
motion hu ccucd. Hcdcc tho likencuca which often renjipcar in dealfa,— Lbt. ii, 
1<. 62. ' Zut Diel. d. «. p. 20. 
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respecting wbich he expressed a wish, that of all that he had 
written on physiognomy, the foLtovring might descend to pos- 
terity : " Physiognomy will be stifled in its own fet."' 

Mindful of the warning contained in this observation, and 
which I myself fuUy subscribe to, I will add only a few physiog- 
nomical results of experience, which are applicable to our study. 

u. Of the three divisions of the face, the forehead eridently 
expresses tlie operations of the intellect ; the nasal region, those 
of the feeling ; the region of the mouth and chin, those of 
the appetites. 

Ä, There exists a certain harmony in the parts of an organic 
whole, by which the practised observer is able to judge of that 
whole from those parts, or from a disturbance ofthat harmony, of 
the departure from nature, which is its consequence ; to this, 
therefore, the physiognomist must direct his attention, and to 
this end he must he schooled by the professor of the fine arts, but 
it is here, as above, scarcely possible to communicate instruction 
by words. 

c. There is an assimilation of the features from similar habits, 
similar seDtiments, passioaate attachment, long cohabitatioa. 
I think I have myself often obserrcd the acquired resemblance 
between man and wife, or between servants and their masters, 
which, however, may be designedly obtained by imitation. 
Menogenes, the cook of Poropcy the Great, looked like Pompey 
the Great himself,^ 

d. Vigorous reaction (the purely active temperament, § 49, 
called by Lavater Felsenslärkey a^l.imantine strength) is chiefly 
found in men of well-proportioned make; rather short body, 
thick neck, broad shoulders, bony rather than fleshy face, 
dccp-sct eye, steady look, sonorous voice, firm step, and repose of 
manner. Lively, but not enduring reaction (§ 49. Lavnter*« 
Fcdtrslärke, elastic strength), is found, for the most part, in & 
slender long body, with rapid mobility, and light gait. Want 
of reaction (the purely passive tcmpemment, ^ 49) is generally 
fomid with much flesh, sleek skin, small ehin, tottering or slow 
motion, a step deficient in firmness, dull look, half-open mouth 
and weak voicc.^ 

e. Emotions and passions (^^ 44-48), of which we have 

■ ' Venn. Schrif., 0,110. ■ i'liii. tii, 17. > Uvalcr, iii.la. 
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briefly characterised the most important, are capecially objects 
of physiognomy. They are difficult to conceal, and when they 
are concealed are apt to betray themselves by their constraint. 
"When a person (observes Kant on this subject )/ who does not 
usually squint, looks down upon his nose while making a state- 
ment, and thus squints, what he states is a falsehood. Such 
obserrationa must be made abstractedly by each man for himself, 
. if he would become a physiognomist. The advice to imitate 
for this purpose the gestures of certain persons, and, from the 
feelings thus acquired, to divine their sensations,^ recommends 
a very equivocal experiment. 

/. Next to emotions and passions, nationalities are perhaps 
the most prominently stamped. Descriptions of them, which 
have their place in ethnography rather than here, are of less 
use than portraits ; and these again, as the play of feature is 
wanting in them, are less useful than personal observation. 

y. The same may be said of the undoubtedly very decided 
physiognomical expression of conditions of life, particularly 
among mechanics, on which subject there are some striking ob- 
servations in L.Tieck's novel, 'The Insurrection in theCeTcnnea.' 

A. With respect to intellectual culture, Lichtenberg ob- 
serves,^ that men who are very much older than they appear 
seldom possess great intelligence, hut that the contrary is the 
case with young people who look old. He warns us, however, 
not to understand by youth, rosy cheeks, or by age, pale ones. 

i. We must never forget the concomitant operations of 
external circumstances. The human countenance gives equal 
Btguificance to all ; and, as the same writer observes, a slight 
convulsive movement may look like derision, a scar like false- 
hood. We may impute to a roan who looks nobody in the face, 
a bad conscience, whereas he may be auflcring from sensitive, 
inflamed eyes ; or pride to another who is short-sighted. 

In physiognomical descriptions, tlierefore, we should state at 
once our aelf-receivcd impressions, which another person can 
and will feel with us, rather than indefinite delineations. K, 
for instance, we say a scornful mouth, everybody knows what 
is meant ; not bo, if we say, the comers of the mouth drawn 
downwards, the lower lip prominent, &c. 
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§ 55. The fundamental principle of cranioacopy is, that every 
power is materially bound to au organ. Power and organ 
augment and decrease with each other. The intellectual power 
of man is bound to the organ of the brain (^ 23} ; it consists in 
faculties and impuUea ; these must therefore find their organs 
in the brain ; experience and induction must be able to discover 
them ; this is the business of phrenology ; the brain, which is 
in continual motion, has evidently an inHuencc on the formation 
of the bones of the skull ; so far, therefore, as the development 
of the parts of the brain is not confined merely to the interior, 
(basis), or the inferior (faeial) surface, its differences will be 
expressed in the form of the skull. We may thereby (follow- 
ing the above premises) be allowed to infer the faculties and 
impulses from the degree of development of the oi^ans : here 
phrenology, as cranioscopy, becomes physiognomy. 

It is ditEcuIt to raise any objection to the first of these posi- 
tions, so long as we adhere to the correct notion of " organ," and 
understand by it, not " seat," but " instrument ;" "condition" 
but not " origin" of action. It is likewise manifest that the 
cerebral structures in which the medullary nervous matter buries 
itself, and the several regions where the primitive filaments of the 
nerves surround this or that organ of the body, cannot be idle 
in the action of the mind. It remains for further researches 
more accurately to ascertain how the convolutions of the brain 
are related to the esternal surface of the skull, the protnbc- 
rances of which, for instance, Foville ascribes to the ventricles 
of the brain, and in respect to which the cerebro- spinal fluid 
{page 103) must be taken into consideration. The further 
question resolves itself into this; have experiment and induction 
carried us so far, that we may venture to say anything positive 
respecting their functions? We have followed the nerves of 
the oi^DS of the senses pretty well to their terminations in 
the brain, and may therefore, in some measure, assign to 
the ideas through the senses their cerebral organs. 

On the psychical side, we endeavoured to deduce the im- 
pulses in their operations, in simple filiation from the one mind 
(^53 h). It would therefore be the faculties chiefly whose organs 
it might be of importance to the psycho -pliysiologiat to know ; 
in other words, that intellect, in itself free and common to all 
men, which is modified by indindual organisation, But in such 
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briefly characterised the most important, are especially objects 
of physiognomy. They are difficult to conceal, and when they 
are concealed are apt to betray themselves by their constraint. 
When R person (obsenes Kant on this subject ),' who does not 
nsmally squint, looks down upon his nose while making a state- 
ment, and thus squiuts, what he sUtes is a falsehood. Such 
obserrationa must be made abstractedly by each man for himself 
if he woidd become a physiognomist. The advice to imitate 
ft» this purpoBe the gestures of certain persons, and, from the 
feelings thus acquired, to divine their sensations,' recommends 
a Teiy equivocal e.\periment. 

/. Next to emotions and passions, nationahties are perhaps 
the most prominently stamped. Descriptions of them, which 
have their place in ethnography rather than here, are of less 
use than portraits ; and these again, as the play of feature is 
wanting in them, are less useful than personal observation. 

g. The same may be said of the undoubtedly veiy decided 
physiognomical expression of couditious of life, particularly 
among mechanics, on which subject there are some striking ob- 
aemtiDns in L.Tieck's no>e], 'The lusurrectiou in theCevennea.' 
A. With respect to intellectual cullurc, Lichteuherg ob- 
Bcnrcs,' that men who are very much older than they appear 
seldom possess great intelligeuce, but that the contrary is the 
case with young people who look old. He warns us, however, 
not to understand by youth, rosy cheeks, or by age, pale ones. 
i. We must never forget the concomitant operations of 
extenal cireumstances. The human couutenauce gives equal 
aignificance to all ; and, as the same writer observes, a slight 
convulsive movement may look hke derision, a scar like false- 
hood. We may impute to a man who looks nobody in the face, 
a bad conscience, whereas he may be suffering from sensitive, 
inflamed eyes ; or pride to another who is short-sighted. 

In phvsiognomica] descriptions, therefore, we should state at 
once our aelf-receivcd impressions, which another person can 
and will feel with us, rather than indeiiuite dehneations. If, 
for instance, we say a scornful mouth, everybody knows what 
is meant; not so, if we say, the corners of the mouth drawn 
downwards, the lower hp prominent, &c. 
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In the first of the above-mentioned cases the free man ia good 
and wise ; in the second, powerful ; in the third, healthy ; and 
this last it is, with reference to his responaibility, which we 
require to know of the physician. 

Metaphysical freedom, tlierefore, is the self-mastery of 
the spirit, viewed apart from empirical personality; psycho- 
logical freedom is the self-mastery of the spirit within that 
personality. To measure out the extent of this mastery 
we must take a retrospect (^ 53, at the conclusion] of the 
results which we have hitlierto obtained. We have seen that 
the psychical principle, in receiving through the organs of sen- 
Bation (§ 12) and of the aenses (^^ 16-20) is corporeally 
connected with the fact of consciousness {§5 25, 20), from 
■which downwards, by reaction, it is connected with the will 
(^ -1j) hy the organs of motion (§ 30). We have seen the 
whole complication of these reciprocal relations determined 
from within by temperament (§ 50), by sex (^ 51 ), by capacity 
(§ 53), age (§ 53), habit (§ 53), nay, by idiosyncrasy (§ 53) ; 
from without, by race, nationality, profession (^ 52), and 
education {\ 53). Lastly, the result of aV these relations is 
what we call person (personality in the abstract) {\ 3). 

After this retrospect we may give a more explicit answer, 
"When the psychical principle in a man has obtained such a 
mastery over his organs as, consistently with his individual 
personality, it is capable of obtaining — when the man so 
thinks, feels, and wills as, for example, in the character of a person 
of sanguine temperament, of a youth, of a person of eminent 
talents, of strict behaviour, of a Frenchman, of a nobleman 
and soldier, he can and ought to think, feel, and will, he is 
psychologically free ; i. e. with respect to psycho-physical 
circumstances, in health. If he cannot do this, be is not free, 
i. e. he is out of health. This is the point vrhich the physician, 
as such, has to judge of and determine. But to settle this 
point, might, on consideration, appear more difficult than on a 
jet nearer view it really is. For instance, it might be asked, 
how are we to determine the limit of the influence of all these 
conditions ? We have seen that the psychical principle is 
prescribed only to a certain point. This point (§§ 25, 26) is 
the fact of consciousness. Here begins the domain of pure 
thought, which discriminates between good and evil, truth and 
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error, aud thereby determines the existence of pure ivill (not 
desire). This function of the spirit is free witli erery persouality. 
Even the most sanguine, ao soon as the fact of cousciousness 
is awakened in him (and prior to this he has no personality 
^ 3), is able to govern himself. Wheu he can uo longer do this, 
he is out of health ; the causes of which may certainly lie in all 
those impediments which are tlie conditions of personality. 

I will illustrate this rather bare demonstration by some 
examples. If a man, travelling on a railroad, is prevented by 
the rapid shifting of the scenery from discerning the landscape, 
he is (see above, 2) mechanically unfrec. If he does not attend, 
because his heart is stupidly insensible to the beauties of nature, 
he is (see above, 1) ethically unfree. If he does not attend, 
because he has not learnt what is to be seen and discriminated 
in these objects, he is {see above, 1) logically unfree. If he 
does not attend, because he is engaged by au interesting 
conversation, he is hindered by his personality, which he 
may, however, command. If he cannot attend, because he 
is suffering from headache, or because a mental image tioats 
so vividly before him, that he does not perceive outward 
objects with his bodily eye, he is out of health, and consequently 
irresponsible. 

Here the measure at least is furnished for the determination 
of freedom and non-freedom, but we would by no means affirm 
that this determination is so easy \n every actual ease. It is often 
extremely difficult to determine the boundary of a healthy per- 
sonality ; but, moreover, there is a state of transition, in which 
this limit is still further obliterated. This transition is caused 
by certain half-free conditions, which we shall immediately 
examine, and aa they take place, or may take place, in every 
personality, we shall further investigate them in the pathological 
chapter.' 

§ 57. These conditions are: sleep, dreaming, intoxication, 
and that kind of vertigo in which the psychical causes have 

' We miul Dot confouDd the conideotLi >ui ipiiui iritb the eonicientU boni el 
inaU. Even «her« emotion* *re the cauie of ninl of freeilom, Ihry «re not alwayii 
iinmonU; for ioilaDce, reu, terror i lliey tre often, on tlie conn'iry, moral; for 
iiidancc. nMf^aia, &c. ; It )■ not iliiturliince of the conicicnce, but ■ disturbance of 
penonal conKioiuneu, «hieb conititutei U>» of freiMium in * meilii^al (plitii< 
Mnac— Bericht. Über die Pelmburgber trren Antlilt, von D. Ilersog, IB4Z. 
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tiic greatest shnre, mid wbich is to be called physiological 
rather than pathologicnl. 

lu order to wiiderstaud sleep in its twofold psyclio-physical 
relations, it is necessary to examine what precedes it and what 
takes place during its operation. The causes of sleep are,— 

1. Fatigue (suspended powers). 

2. The intense and prolonged effect of cold and heat. 

3. Stupefaction (through odours or strong liquor). 

4. Mechanical pressure on the brain. 

5. A voluntary yielding to reveries. 

6. Monotonous uoisc. Wliat influence the periodicitv of 
day and night has, besides the withdrawal of light, as a stimu- 
lant of the nenes, is undecided. 

The causes, 1-3, manifestly act by lowering the nervous 
Titality ; tlie 4tl», probably by impeding the connexion with 
the sensorium commune {{ 23) ; the 5th and 6tli, by impeding 
spontaneity in the psychical formation of ideal images. 

If we consider what takes place during sleep, we find — 

1. A suspended communion of the miud with the external 
world, 

2. A continuance (consequently pro tempore predominance) 
of vegetation, whence awaking appears as resuscitation. 

We see, therefore, in sleep, on the physical side, vitality 
lowered in the organs of sense and motor nerves, and at the 
same time continued in the vegetative nerves ;' on the 
psychical side spontaneity cliecked in its manifestation foi- 
waut of external images conducted to the brain through the 
sensitive nerves. Thus riewed, the phenomenon and many of 
its peculiarities receive an explanation. In a tclcological point 
of view, sleep appears to be a repose of the proper instruments 
of thought, by which, not only these, but also the rest of the 
corporetd vitality, to which the psychical world is an internal, 
as the outward world is an external excitement (§ 48), are 
refreshed. "The masterpiece of creation," observes Lichten- 



■ It ii necessary, iu order to go to sleep, that (he excitemeiit ahaold he rplucd 
(f»ti^e), since otherwise its continuuice vruulil iliiturh sleep hy resllessnesa. In 
this sense, though not poiilivcly, the vitality of formation predooiinnles at the ci- 
peuBE of the vitality of molion. In lhi& sense bIhd Marsliitl lUll's observation is lo 
be understood: "Sleep is a cerebral affection; llie spinal and gangiiouic systems 
never sleep." 




berg, " must, for a time, become a plant in order to be enabled 
to represent, for a few consecutive hours, this same masterpieco 
of creation." ' 

That spontaneity is not suspended in sleep, but only im- 
peded in its manifestation, and that not entirely, is proved 
(should the psychologist desire a still further proof) by volun- 
tary waking at a certain predetermined hour. 

Cause 3 shows its affinity to intoxication. Causes 5 and ti 
to vertigo, which is more psychical. 

That spontaneity is checked only for want of external images, 
serves to explain its intercourse with internal images, which 
constitutes dreaming. 

^ 58. Dreaming ia nothing more than the occupation of 
the mind in sleep^ with the pictorial world of fnncy. Aa 
the closed or quiescent senses afibrd it no materials, the 
mind, ever active, must make use of the store which memory 
retains (^ 33), but, as its motor influence is likewise organically 
impeded (^ 57), it cannot independently dispose of this store. 
Thus arises a. condition in which the mind looks, as it were, 
on the play of the images within itself, and manifests only a 
faint or partial reaction- Hence the obscure ideas, which 
are not in this condition dispelled by others that are more 
lucid, attain peculiar prominence, and, as these (^ 28) are 
supplied chiefly by the coeniesthesis, this plays, in conse- 
quence, a principal part in dreaming. The only difierence Is, 
that when awake we arc aware of the ccentesthesis as such, 
but in dreaming, being incapable of reflection, we ascribe its 
condition to external or other, as for instance, moral, &c., 
causes. In this manner we may understand why it is not the 
most recent nor most striking events, but the older, nay, the 
oldest images in the memory, which had been thrust into the 
background iu the waking state, that principally form the subject 
of dreams ; which I, at least {contrary to the usual supposition), 
have constantly observed. We shall again refer in the sequel 
to these phenomena, but, after what we have said, it is not 
necessary to assume, by way of explanation, a double cere- 
bral pole,* 
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That we, in fact, never sleep without dreaming ia placed 
beyond doubt, not so ranch from reasoning, a priori, on the 
unceasing preäencc and activity of the mind (which might be 
impeded for a time in its action by a check npon the organs), 
as from the observation thnt, whenever we are suddenly 
awakened, we are conscious of an image just vanishing,' and 
that we always fall asleep with dreams, which wc afterwards 
forget. But as the organs of perception are not dead, but 
dormant, external impressions, when they arc strong enough 
to interrupt the internal play of the fancy, and not strong 
enough to dispel sleep itself, penetrate to the seiisorium, though 
more obscurely and slowly. The mind then lightly inter- 
weaves them with its other images. If, for instance, we are 
awakene<l by a noise, as by a book falling from a table, it may 
happen that in our dream we imagine a duel, which that noise 
terminates as a pistol-shot. But how does it happen that, at 
the very moment when the noise strikes my car, I conceive 
the shot to he the result of an event which must have taken 
place before I heard it? I know of only two passible solu- 
tions ; a, either the fancy, with the rapidity of lightning, inter- 
weaTOs the impression on the senses in her ready weft (which 
can hardly be imagined) ; or, fi, the communication being 
checked in sleep, the internal apperception follows only q/'ler 
a while, the impression on the external organ of hearing ; so 
that I, in some sort, hear two shots, and have time between 
the two, by the power of the imagination, excited by the first 
obscure impression, to conjure up the story of the duel. This 
explanation, as well as the other, leaves much room for inves- 
tigation, but it has more in its favour than the former. " When 
I," says Lichtenberg,'' " had drunk much coffee, and therefore 
was startled at every noise, I could distinctly observe that I 
was startled before I heard the sound ; therefore we hear, as it 
were, with other instruments than with the ears." An obser- 
vation, which, though it belongs to another place, may, on 
aeoount of its relation to the present subject, stimulate to 
farther reflection. 

The teleological import of dreaming (^ 57) seems^ to be that, 

■ Buchoff, 1. c. vol. ii, p. 346. 

• On thii »nd on the subject of hypoehonrtriMis ■ most »cute oliitrrer. — Vol. iii, 
B. 86. > Kinl, Krit. dtf Urth. p. >98. 
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during tlic rclaxatioD of all the moving powers of the body, it 
supplies tlic place of this useful motion by the piny of the 
fancies, which often rise to emotions. When the stomach is 
overloaded, and this motion is more necessary, dreaming also 
is more lively; "perhaps," adds Kant, " without this wearying 
but salutary |>ain of dreams, sleep would be death." 

Here LicUtenberg's question may be answered: "why, in 
dreaming, we muke people speak so exactly in their character 
which we do not so well succeed in doing in writing,?" ^ We do 
not, in fact, make them speak, we only internally hear them 
Hpeak. When our own actiiity is suspended, we are, as it 
were, spectators of the idcid images within us (§ 25), as 
they are organically preserved by memory (§ 53). So long as 
we are awake these images sleep ; if we desire to produce them 
by our own effort, we need the power to represent the objects 
completely as they are, a power which appertains only to the 
gifted poet, or to the organs themselves. If we only accurately 
examine ourselves, we may perceive many analogies to this 
circumstaucc. How often does something, a melody, for in- 
stance, float distinctly in our minds, although we do not possess 
the power of calling it into life. In dreams v>e hear this 
melody, and fancy that we Lave sung it. In general, all 
Liehtenberg's* very refined observations on dreaming may be 
satisfactorily referred to the simple principles here laid down. 

As the individual (§ 56) ia an individual through his orga- 
nisation (in intellect we are all one), he is reflected as such in 
dreaming, but it must be well observed, in order to obviate 
haxty conclusions, that this is according to his natural disposi- 
tion, not according to spontaneity. On this account every one, 
when asleep, lias his own world, when awake, that of others.^ 
This world too is usually a dintinct and contiimcd whole, 
parallel to the waking world, without interfering with it. 
"When awake, we scarcely remember the dreams of our deepest 
sleep, wherea.s, ofteu in the dreams of to-day wo remember 
those of yesterday. In dreams we know persons, places, 8«:. 

' Verm. Sclirift, b. Klang.. ™1. ii, p. 73. ' Schriften, »ol». »iii, U. 

* Confomubly with thii position of Arittoile. which Ii generally true, K*at (Kl, 
8ch. Tol. ii) f ne» fiirtlier : " When, therefore, of Hveril tuen one h» hi» own world, 
it i* to be cüi^ecturvd ilwt be ii dreuning;" but viewed ■ccuratd]', we hire, in 
waking u in dreiming, eMb bii own «orld, and ill on« in common. 
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that we never knew when awake, which reappear, howerer, in 
our succeeding dreams ; nay, persons who are known to us, 
often appear to us in dreams otherwise than they are, but in 
one dream the same aa in another. 

It is self-evident that the understanding, fettered in dreams, 
can give no instruction to the understanding when unfettered, 
Kosenkranz (P^chol. p. 121) expresses himself admirablv on 
this subject : " The truly religious man, that is, he who lovea 
freedom for its own sake, will pay no regard to his dreams, 
however interesting they may be, even if they should really 
come to pass. If a man once pays attention to his dreams, 
he is a slave to superstition, and does not act, as he ought to 
do, from hia own free resolve, but like a heathen bound by 
his bebef in fate. Ought a general to abandon a good posi- 
tion because he has had an ill-omened dream? To extol the 
uncertain, imaginative language of dreams as a universally 
intelligible, originally spiritual language, and, on the other 
hand, to depreciate the language of words, may he classed 
among the greatest aberrations of those who have yet under- 
taken the justification of dreaming." 

But that dreams may, nevertheless, become psychologically 
and even ethically of deep importance as respects an individual, 
follows from the above-mentioned power of obscured ideas. 
Through this power, dreams may g^ve a man historical informa- 
tion respecting himself, and hence, according to a favorite 
expression, " he may divine like a prophet looking backwards." 
As when the sun has gone down, the countless stars, not visible 
in the daytime, appear on the dark ground of the firmament, 
so, at the call of fancy, the forgotten images of bygone days 
rise up and show the mind its former shape. This observation 
likewise points to the delicate affinity of dreams with patholo- 
gical states of the mind, where, too, as it were, " the old Adam" 
appears, and is in every sense interesting to the psychological 
physician. 

It may be conceived, from the foregoing remarks, that, for 
the more complete kind of dreaming and the power of recol- 
lecting thein, there is need, first, of a considerable stock of 
images ; aud, sccoudly, of a rather more vigorous reaction of the 
psychical spontaneity. Burdach remarks that children, under 
aeren years of age, are not »ble to remember their dreams. 
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Persons wlio have loat tlieir sight before the age of five yeara 
do not dream of visible objects, while those do who have become 
blind at a later age. The obBervatioii of Rosenkranz too is 
correct,' that strictly intellectual problems aie not solved ia 
dreams, because intense thought is without images, whereas 
dreaming is a creation of images. I perfectly recollect having 
dreamt of such problems, and, being happy in their solution, 
endeavoured to retain them in ray memory ; I succeeded, but 
on awaking discovered that they were quite unmeaning, and 
could only have imposed upon a sleeping imagination. 

I have treated this subject more at length, because, as we 
shall sec, pathological conditions are genetically attached to 
these transitoiy states. In praportion as the vitality of the 
different nervous spheres, whether in their more individual or 
more collective parts, or finally, of the whole nervous system, 
ia interrupted for a shorter or longer time, in the same pro- 
portion must the manifestation of psychical spontaneity, which 
is connected with this medium (§ 8), likewise appear inter- 
rupted. 

^ 59. Intoxication is a state of impeded spontaneity in the 
orgauB of sense and of motiou, with increased vitality in them, 
in which latter circumstance (§ 57) it differs from sleep, iuto 
which however it passes, when, according to the natural law of 
equilibrium, tension is succeeded by relaxation. The causes of 
this state are, 1, spirituous liquors ; 2, narcotics {§ 57) ; 3, ex- 
altation of the imagination. 

Wine (1) appears, by accelerating the circulation, to heighten 
the vitality in the organs of sense and motion, and, by ao 
doing, to hasten the course of the images eoiiductcd through 
them, and thus throw the central organ, for the reception of 
these images (the brain, ^ 33) into a state of excitement. 
This state, when it has continued long, or has attained a high 
degree, either changes, according to the above-mentioned laws 
of equilibrium, into relaxation, or, according to the law ubi 
irritalio ibi adflua-ua (^ 30), the brain becomes oppressed with 
a congestion of blood, and stupefaction from pressure arises on 
tlie physical side, while, on the psychical side, the mind is uo 
longer able to command the vast, confused, and rapid accumu- 
Jution of ideas. 

' L c. p. HI. 
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Narcotic mbsUnces (2) appear likewise to produce, only 
nore immediatelr, tfarongh the nerves themselves, at first a 
state of eicitemcut, and afterwards, in coDseqneace of it, a 
itate of stupefaction. All these cooditioits are, like all those 
proceeding from excitement, relative, according to individuality, 
hahit, &c. In one, excitement predominates ; in another, 
stupefaction ; nay, what is only a stimulant to one, is a nar- 
cotic poison to another. The opium-eaters, in the East, 
fumish esainples of all these varieties. Did not the transition 
of these conditions into sleep (^ 57) and their theoretical 
explanation show that thev are all nearly allied to each other, 
this would appear empirically, from the fantastic dreamy state 
which iuspired the Delphic priestess amid narcotic clouds 
of incense, and, in modem times, has supported many 
quackeries by similar means. 

3. Psychical intoücation, properly so called, a phenomenon 
that appears iu delicate, and at the same time highly excitable, 
and consequently san^ine, temperaments, and so long as it is 
still physiological passes rapidly off, presents the same basis as 
the preceding, and a psychical excitement has two stages pre- 
cisely as the pliysical excitement had in the preceding case. 
This state has an affinity with psychical vertigo, which we 
shall immediately discuss. The fancy excited by wishes and 
feelings chases before the mind a crowd of images, which it is 
unable to coutrol. It drops the reins, and wiUingly yields to 
the sway of the waking dream which rapidly sweeps before it. 
Here, too, all is relative ; and the same thought which throws 
into ecatacy the youth, the maiden, the sanguine, the French- 
man, leaves the man, the phlegmatic, the Englishman, sober. 

May we say that intoxication reveals the character of the 
individual? {in vino Veritas?) In its first stage, which alone 
concerns us here (the second being equally a stupefaction in 
all), it heightens the tension between the sanguineous and the 
nervous vitality, and consequently the tone of the drinker. 
This tone is either a, that of the moment ; or 6, habitual ; or, 
c, a tone usually repressed by conventional life, but now ex- 
cited, and no longer under restraint. Thus much and no 
more does wine betray the character of the man. A person 
wlio is naturally lively will weep in a state of intoxication 
(like the crocodile in Tieck's pictures), if he become inebriated 
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after some misfortune Una befalleu him (a), otherwise he will 
laugh (6), especially if be baa not ventured to laugh for t^ luug 
time. That iTitoxication is a psycho- physical state of variable 
proportions, that is, with a preponderance either to the one 
side or the other, ia proved by the fact, that by bodily paiu a 
man may be roused from psychical intaxication, and from 
physical by a sudden event requiring presence of mind. 

I 60. Vertigo, so far as we have to consider it, occurs when 
the ideal images too rapidly succeed each other.' Hence 
arises at first a greater eicitement of psychical activity, which 
endeavours to arrest and to control these fleeting crowds of 
images, but is gradually followed by a state of weariness and 
stupor. This is, therefore, the same condition as takes place in 
intoxication (5 59). The spontaneity of attention is here im- 
peded by the rapid succession of images (§ 57). Of course the 
individual proportion is here also to be considered (§ 59, 3). 
A person who is in the habit of being very slow and inattentive 
in the act of thinking, will be affected with vertigo by the 
same quick succession of thought which agreeably excites the 
lively thinker. The more sensitive the nerves of sensation are 
which have to receive the images, the greater is the predispo- 
sition to vertigo. Of the images of the external senses, those 
of sight and hearing alone immediately cause vertigo. The 
images of the inferior sensea contrast too little with each 
other, and, therefore, when they rapidly follow each other, give 
a siaffk-, mixed idea. Those of sight excite it the most fre- 
quently, because in the normid condition they succeed more 
slowly than those of hearing." 

The following are causes of predominant psychical vertigo ;' 

1. Impressions on the sight caused by the rotatory motion 
of one or several objects. The mind has in this case the least 
time to follow the change of images, yet the rapid succession 
of objects in a straight line will likewise produce this effect, 
for instance, an iron raüing, &c. 

2. Impressions on the hearing, which follow each other with 
extraordinary rapidity ; here a still greater predispovition is re- 
quired. Herz* was acquainted with an eminent man who 

■ M. S. Urn, Venocli. ulier den Schwiniiel. DcTlin. 17^1. This aaj atill re- 
nuini 1 clMtical Rulboritjr. 
" L. c lit). ' Ibid. Hi. ' L. c 364. 
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■not bear, for even a few minutes, the conversation of a 
■very lively and loquacioas Mend without becoming giddy. But 
nervous sensibility is by no means the only cause of this. I know 
this sensation very well, at least in its inferior degree. It 
arises very easily in men who are accustomed to think at every 
word when they are conversing with animated speakers, who 
have not this habit. 

3. Emotions, and especially mixed ones, in which the mind, 
led from one object to another, passes from spontaneity to in- 
decision. Under this head fear may especially be classed 
(§ 44), in which, as Meudelsohn sagaciously observeSj' " there 
is a crowd of obscure ideas, which, by their number and alter- 
nation, paralyse the power of the more lucid impressions, as 
respects the will." 

All other causes of vertigo, which may be known &om 
general pathology,' produce a pathological vertigo, in which 
the somatic preponderates. 

Syncope and apparent death, in like manner, do not appertain 
to transitorj', but to pathological states, and the relation of the 
mind to them is no longer within the scope of oiu- investi- 
gation, for their very essence consists in this, that this rela- 
tion ceases in them, or, what is the same, so far as investigation 
is concerned, wholly eludes our perception. 

5 61. But as it is thought that physiology cannot be complete 
without apiiending to the doctrine of life a chapter upon death, 
nor therapeutics without a chapter on the euthanasia, we, too, 
will yet cast a glance at the mind on this dark path, before 
we search into its abnormal conditions. This glance cannot 
discover much, for how can an analysis be possible where the 
synthesis is inconceivable ? What Lichtenberg says of the 
sensation of being hanged, namely, that it is inespressible, is 
applicable to dying in general (nay, more so than to this, espe- 
cially if the experiments of ^ 24 were correct). Here, there- 
fore, we have only conjecture. 

nichat makes death commence from the heart, the lungs, or 
the brain. In the first case, the decreasing excitement of the 
gradually failing blood would stimulate the action of the heart 
less and less, and at length not at all. Such would be 
death from the weakness of old age, from aniemia, or from 
' L. c. 309. ' Töltenyi, p. 691, 
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atrophy. Here tlie p^cLical functions, as from the Tery foun- 
dation of their conditions they would be impeded hy the want 
of nourishment for their organs, would cease to manifest them- 
selves the latest and slowest. 

Id the second case, the passage of the blood through the lungs, 
that is, what is called the lesser circulation, would be disturbed, 
the heart would be overcharged with blood, and venous blood 
be driven luto the aorta. This would be death by suffocation. 
Here the psychical functions checked, as it were, at secoud-hand, 
by the impediment which the blood would offer to the nerroua 
action (§ 12), would more quickly cease to manifest themselves. 

In the third case, dying would commence immediately with 
stupor, and terminate in death, by the stoppage of the innerva- 
tion iu all the functions i§ 30). Here the action of the miud 
would be impeded in its peculiar organ (§ 23). These are the 
cases where consciouaness first becomes extinct, which, however, 
it would be difficult to prove as a matter of fact in a concrete 
instance. 

Bischoff * adduces a fourth case, namely nenous action sud- 
denly checked by prussic acid, lightning, &c., which, in a 
psychical point of view, seems to belong to the third category. 

The question of natural philosophers, whether reproduction, 
irritability, or sensibility first expires, may be easily answered 
from what precedes, since this favorite arrangement expresses 
ouly the modifications of the single vital action, according to 
the several organic systems. In the first case, reproduction will 
first expire ; in the second, irritability ; and in the third, 
sensibility. Of the senses, according to repeated obser\'ation, 
hearing expires last. 

The investigation of the direction of the one mental action 
is more difficult. There can be no doubt that, iu this case, 
much depends upon what was predominant iu the life of the 
individual, and what moat exercised, and consequently most 
vigorous, llie enfeebled hand of a dying Raphael would still 
trace a fine contour, some \ision of ideal beauty would still 
float before his dimming eye; some melody would linger ia 
the car of an expiring Mozart, already insensible to every 
articulate sound ; nay, a Kant might still be capable of thought 
even in hia dying moment. But, in general, we may take 
' L. c vol. ii, p. 165. 
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it for granted tliat this liighest paychical revelation — tlionght, 
as being the dominion of apontaneity over tlie complicated 
functions of tlie organs, is the first to disappear, and that death 
ia preceded by a state like that of dreaming {§ 58), in which 
the mind liaa no longer sufficient spontaneity to control the 
Taried play of confused ideal images. It would, therefore, be 
fancy, which, in moat cases, would be the last to expire. 
Thus, and not from any gifts of divination, are the visions 
of dying persons to be accounted for, which have a special 
and ideal value only when they include a certain presenti- 
ment of death, but with organs still unimpaired. As when, 
for instance, Madame Boland, on the scalTold, called for pen 
and ink, " to note down the very peculiar thoughts which 
hovered around her in her Inst moments," or when Herder, 
a short time before his death, said, " everything now appears 
to nie so clear that I regret not being able to communicate 
it." On the other hand, the harmonies in the midst of which 
Jacob lltihmc, like the running down of a musical clock, 
breathed out his spirit were probably more of organic origin. 
"Whether the cheerfulness and the feeling of release which, in 
consumptive patients, frequently announce the approach of 
death, is founded in the paralysis, that is, painlessness of 
tlio organs, or in the extinction of the vegetation, by which 
the nervous vitality is increased (§ 57) ; or in the heightened 
activity of the mind, wliich is so often remarked in such 
patients (of which, Spinosa, Schiller, and even Novalis are 
instances), or in some other circumstances, appears not to be 
fiilly decided. 

But however all these relations of the mind to the body 
may be modified in the awful moment of death, we know that 
the tie which binds the knot of our researches is here tin- 
loosed ; the body becomes insensible to the excitements of the 
mind ; the spirit, as an tvrtXiytia, like the sun, which at 
night, only disappears from our eye, yet nevertheless con- 
^'tinues in existence, cannot vanish from the chain of being, 
od we are to seek an answer to its further problems elsc- 
Jfhere, and not before our tribunal. " If no mortal," accord- 
wg to the inscription, " lifts the veil, we must seek to be 
'ortal. He who will not lift it, is no true disciple at Sais."' 
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52. We must, above all thiugs, bear in mind, that we 
have not here to deal with an etiology and semciology of what 
are termed disorders of tlie mind ; we rather follow, conaecu- 
tively, the clue which the prosecution of our task (^^ 1-6) has 
put into our hitad, and, aa we have done in the phj-aiological 
chapter, in regard to the healthy relations, we now proceed, 
on the aarae plan, to represent generally the morbific influences: 
1st, of the body on the mind, and 2dly, of the mind on the 
body. 

In doing this, we dwell wholly on facts furnished by expe- 
rience, which alone should be brought forward in a course 
of lectures, and leave the explanation and proof, partly to your 
own cautious deductions from the given premises, partly to the 
study of the most reputed hypothetical and symbohcal essays 
of the kind.' When we have followed out this plan, the inverse 
relation of the cflccts to the causes, where a short retrospect 
will spare us many repetitions, gives us the semeiology, which 
is, in fact, nothing more than an inverse etiology. 

^ 63. !n order to take a full survey of our subject, wc shall 
follow out, first, the aomatico- psychical influences, namely ; on 
the one hand, l,of the vitality of the blood; S^of the respiration ; 
3, of the action of the skin ; 4, of the digestion ; 5, of the 
sexual instinct ; G, of the relations of individual corporeal 
stnictures ; 7, of the nenous system itself. Here we find the 
point of transition for considering in the reverse direction the 
psycho -somatic influence on the Irodily functions, namely: on the 
other hand, 1, of the feehng ; 2, of the will ; 3, of the perception. 
We must here always have regard to the morbid conditions of 

' e, f, KUmckr, S^. dor Org. PijrcboL Leipug, 1842. 
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the body, because those wliich are called psychical will form 
the subject of the pathological chapter. 

The view with which Nasse set out, and which, after maiiy 
other attempts, Klcncke, in his ' System of Organic Psychology,' 
(aee above,) baa been lately endeavouring, after Cams, to carry 
through, that there is a positive reciprocal relation between 
the several organic systems and theseveral psychical functions — 
that, so to apeak, every organ has its psychical signature, though 
not always according to the overstrained explanation of Klencke, 
is certainly founded on experiment, and we must pay due 
regard, in the proper place, to these fundamental experiments. 
The disputes between the advocates of this view and their 
opponents might perhaps be adjusted by more accurately 
defining our notion of the degree of the psychical affections ; 
alterations occurring in the most indifferent tissue-sphere, in- 
cluding organic fluids, auch as belong to the first steps of organi- 
sation, are made known to the mind only in the most general 
way, in so far as the body thus changed is their body, through 
the medium of general sensation, but without being conducted 
by the nerves {§ 7) ; changes in the vegetative animal-sphere, 
being half conducted by the vegetative nerves, half isolated 
by the superincumbent ganglionic masses, will reach the mind 
only as obscure ideas (§ 28), but as such will certainly have an 
influence on its tone ; while only those changes which the nerves 
communicate directly to the central cortical substance will, 
when the communication is unchecked and complete, give to 
the mind positive consciousness. It is only this last which the 
opponents of the above-mentioned view may justly claim, and 
which its advocates may justly concede. But what it is that 
properly makes the innervations operate ao differently, that, 
for instance, a hypochondriacal attention to any organ pro- 
motes degenerations, while a cheerful attention strengthens it, 
is very inaufiiciently accounted for by the supposition of in- 
creased, diminished or variously localised, nervous influence. It 
is always increased, in hypochondriasis locally, in cheerfulness 
generally, therefore also iu the affected structure. Is it merely 
the harmony of the nervous vitahty which determines it, or 
is it that these are specific processes ? 

We have changed (^ 50) the ancient division of the tem- 
peraments, which rested entirely on the notion of the crasis of 
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the blood, into a more comprehensive one^ but, «t the same 
time, (ibidem,) have not failed to refer constantly to that rela- 
tion, It fiills within the province of physiology to show hov) the 
blood affects the action of the nerves {^ 12), and thereby acquires 
psychical importance. \Ve here rest on the facts before us. 
Probably the most import»nt of these are the results of trans- 
fusion. Tried first experimentally on animals, these obser- 
vations afforded only very uncertain results, because the want 
of speech in animals always left doubt respecting the nature 
of the change that had taken place, and the psychical functions 
of animals do not admit generally of a well-founded comparison 
with those of men. Yet wilder animals, into which the blood 
of tamer ones had been transfused, showed themselves to be 
more timid, and, on the other hand, older animals, into which 
the blood of younger ones was transfused, to be more lively 
and active.' The experiments on man in a state of sickness 
seem to be more important. The patient on whom Denis made 
the first experiment of transfusion in a human subject, who 
had wholly lost his memory, and was affected with great indo- 
lence and drowsiness, became ranch more lively, and his indo- 
lence vanished. His second patient, prior to the operation, 
lay in a state of lethargy accompanied with occasional con- 
vulsions, but after the injection of some calf's blood, gave every 
possible proof of active consciousness. The third patient was 
cured of insanity by transfusion, and the fourth of paralysis 
and mental debility.* Although in these, and several other 
concurrent observations, the effect of the operation itself, and 
of the bleeding which generally preceded it, are to be taken 
into account, still the quality of the blood itself is not to be 
denied its share of influence, and from its salutary, we may 
infer its morbific eÖ'ccts. The chemical relations of different 
states of the blood to each other, and to the nenous substance, 
are still much too imperfectly known to admit of our drawing 
any decided conclusions. On this account, we must, after consi- 
dering the quantitative relations of the blood, give more atten- 
tion to states of disease furnished by observation. 

The repletion and increased action of the vessels stimulate 

■ NiMC p«. Do:, d. Dl. ZfiUchrifi t. pi. A, 1822, i, p. 95. 
• IbliL Mil Prledrach'i UtterugCKbicblc, p. 177. 
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to activity the centripetal nervous filaments which encompass 
these vcBsels, and heighten thereby the facilitated psychical af- 
fections and reactioHB, which, in the lower degree, manifest 
themselves in cheerfulness and courage, in the higher in arro- 
gance. Increased plasticity and predomioaot arterial action 
lead to the same results ; both, however, only to a certiiin 
degree, beyond which oppression ensues. 

Vacuity and a relaxed condition of the vesseb produce, by 
a sinking of the nervous power, a contrary effect, similar to the 
tone of mind which exists after venesection and considerable 
loss of blood. The same result is produced by diminislied 
plasticity and preponderant venous action. It is certain that a 
corrupt state of the blood, whether it arise from a sporadic, 
miasmatic, contagious, or any other cause, has the effect of 
depressing the spirits. The spleen of the English is partly 
attributed to an endemic influence of this kind, which corrupts 
the blood through the atmosphere. Among the dyscrasies, the 
gout especially acts on the mind through the brain. Among 
the cachexies, it is the scurvy. This latter and melancholy, 
reciprocally promote each other. 

Organic lesions of the heart and great vessels, whether ori- 
ginating in hypertrophy, torpidity, ossifieation, enlargement, 
or any other cause, produce a feeling of discomfort, anxiety, 
and lownesa of spirits. Ossification of the internal coat of the 
arteries, and especially of the heart, are said to be accompanied 
by a certain phlegmatic tone of mind, and Klencke^ connects 
the endemic phlegraa in England with the endemic ossifica- 
tions of these membranes which occur in that country. 

The delirium of fever patients, the psychical consequences 
of intermittent fevers, are well known to physicians. Examples 
are not wanting which confino these etiological relations of 
the vitality of the blood to the mind ; a dose of nitre or 
digitalis can convert cheerfulness into low spirits. Remedies 
which excite action in the vessels have a contrary effect. 
Numerous cases of anomalies of the heart, coupled with mental 
sufferings, in which, however, the sequence or priority is not 
always easily discovered, are everywhere mentioned." Young 
women who suffer from chlorosis are low-spirited. 

c p. 176. ' Klencke, I. c. p. 181. 
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The exciting and depressing effects of alimenCniy and medi- 
cinal substances are produced through the blood. Klencke 
adduces many proofs of this;' he affirms that, after taking a 
dose of uitre when he was in a cheerful mood, he became in- 
dolent and oppressed, and after taking a grain of Sulph. aur. 
anlimonii he grew hot and in lively spirits. He depressed 
the mind of a patient, who was of a cheerful disposition and 
sanguine temperament, by Potanie sulph. el Potassw nit., 
ää Scrap, gemü. It is certainly a fact, whether the result be 
wholly referable or not to the experiment, that the practice of 
drinking salt water, after exciting mental emotions, is founded 
on similar experience; and that remedies which immediately 
affect the vitality of the blood change tlie mood or &ame of mind, 
e. g. Tincl. Cinnamomi exciting, Digitalis depressing the tone,&c. 

^ &1. The respiration is intimately connected with the cir- 
culation. Here, then, similar causal relations will be found. 
We have already alluded (§^ 13, 15) to the consensus hctveen 
the lungs and the brain. The vicarious and reciprocal inter- 
changes between diseases of the lungs and diseases of the brain 
and its membranes, which are proved by numerous cxamplea,^ 
seem to indicate that this conaensus is much greater than is 
usually supposed ; and hence it may be readily understood that, 
from their organic dependence, a reflex action on the psychical 
functions will not be wanting. 

The unimpeded function of the lungs excites in general an 
open, cheerful temper, the impeded function, a feeling of de- 
pression, which, in common language, is expressed by a " fireo" 
and au " oppressed" chest. 

The inspiration of a free, sufficiently oxidised atmosphere, 
by promoting the functions of the circulation (^ ö3), produces 
a feeling of heightened vitality, as well on the receptive side, 
especially indicated by a sharpened sense of smell, as (^ 18) 
on the reactive side, by faciUtated muscular motion. The in- 
spiration of certain kinds of gas heightens this feeling to exhi- 
laration, so that a sort of ethereal intoxication (^ 59) takes 
placc.^ The inspiration of vitiated air, as for instance, that of a 
close room, which is generally united with an impediment to 



' L. c. 171. * Ilunburgfr, LangiUKholadi, p. 17. 

* Prietlley. ia the " Skctehci ot Ihc Philot. nf Apiuril." Bjr S. Hibbert, Kdio., 
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the mechanism of breathing caused by a sitting posture, pro- 
duces ft peevish, timid, gloomy temirer, of which the hypochon- 
driasis of the le»nied is a well-known example. 

How far the frequently cheerful, sanguine, nay, thoughtless 
frame of mind, and the often very refined and heightened in- 
tellectuality (e. g. in Spinosa) ofconsnmptive patients depends 
on the organism, has been more frequently proved by observa- 
tion than explained by physiology. In like manner, the 
phenomenon of their eheerfulness when dying remains proble- 
matical as to its cause (^ 61). 

There are numerous examples of the reciprocal action of the 
respiratory and psychical functions. The courageoiia and checr- 
üil disposition of the inhabitants of mountains in compa- 
rison nilh that of the inhabitants of low lands, and especially 
of those who breathe the close air of towns, is well known. 
This influence is very remarkable in persons dreaming. The 
ideal images which float before their fancy are dolorous and 
frightful when respiration is impeded, friendly and hilarious 
■when it is easy.' 

^ 65. The function of the skin is so extensively connected 
Trith the above-mentioned functions of the circulation and 
respiration, and through them and in itself with all structures of 
the organism, that, from its very universality, we may infer the 
existence and the foundation of its psychical relations. 

But the ti'ansplantatiou of pathological processes from the 
skin to the brain and its membranes (metastasis) deserves to 
te particularly noticed hero as a cause of disease in the psy- 
chical organ. The relation of metastases to the existence of 
mental diseases iu particular, belongs to the pathological 
chapter, and makes more accurate etiological foundations every 
way necessary and desirable. 

Of the internal system of membranes, it is especially the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal which, through the 
medium of the ganglionic system, has the most decided iu- 
flueuce on the temper, and through it, npou the activity- 
of the mind, and on whicl», rice fersd, the changes of the 
latter are principally reflected — an observation which reminds 
us of the relation between the processes going on in the intes- 
tines and those in the nerves, in typlins fever. 
' Klenck«, 1. c 'HG. 
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$ C6, Tbe function of digestion, with all the nssimilating, 
secerning, and escerning fictions that proceed from it, which 
together form the process of nutritiou, Las especial influence 
OQ the mind, through the medium of the plirenic and »olar 
foci of the coeniesthesis (^ 13, b, c). 

Tlie feeling of depression which accompanies hunger and 
thirst, as well as the revival of all the functions of the mind 
which follows the gratification of this longing of tlie digestive 
organs, arc too well known to render it necessary to do more 
than mention them here. If any one should raise, as an ob- 
jection, on the one hand, the mental exertion to which hunger has 
given occasion, and, on the other, the " plenus venter," he would 
only still further confirm this psychical relation. For those very 
exertions are proofs of the distressing sensation from which a 
man seeks to be relieved at any price, and those intellectual 
productions, which owe their existence only to hunger, betray 
their miserable origin. The "plenus venter," however, shows 
the consequence of excessive indulgence, wliich has the effect 
of paralysing the mental faculties, aa moderation has of excit- 
ing them (vide § 39). 

The changes are equally well known which the temper 
suffers through the regularity or obstruction of the normal 
excretions. Could we penetrate into the secret foundations of 
human events, we should frequently find the misfortunes of 
one man caused by the intestines of another, whom the former 
endeavoured to inspire with sympathy in his fate at a moment 
when the frame of mind of the latter was affected by impeded se- 
cretion. An hour later, and his fortune would have been made. 

The predominant importance given by some to the business of 
digestion, by gastronomic education and habits, restrains the 
development of the higher intellectual spontaneity, by giving it, 
through the medium of the heightened cosnjcstliesis, an egotisti- 
cal sphere of action which too much absorbs their attention, 
Hence those men of whom it is vulgarly said that " their God 
is their belly." 

How far the prepondenince of animal food gives greater 
energy and wildneas, and the preponderance of vegetable diet 
greater mildness of the psychical character, remains to be eou- 
tirmcd by further experiments (^ 52). 
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'fhc peevish, ilUhainourcd, irritable, often too, gloomy lij-po- 
rLondriacal, egotistical, and dissntisfied mood of persons whose 
digestion is disordered bv dyspepsia from the most diverse 
causes, is unhappily a matter of daily experience. Clinical 
pathology teaches us how the ileotyphus fever operates upon 
the brain, and how the functions of the mind are thereby dis- 
turbed. In these relations the strictest attention must always 
be paid to individual proportion and real causality, that we 
inav avoid false conclusions. The greatest disorganisations of 
the ganglionic system have frequently no influence on the 
state of the mind, and the smallest disturbances of that system 
are often sufficient most deeply to disorder it. We are hereby 
again reminded bow Teiy delicate, and yet bow undefined is 
the psycho- physical union (ti-^tipEari:)- 

There is scarcely any need of examples here, since they 
occur in every-day life, 

^ 67. Still greater, and perhaps the most active of all 
physical influences on mental life, is the influence of the sesnal 
function, effected through the mediiun of tlie generative focus 
of the cocniesthesis (^ 13, a), and manifesting itself chiefly at 
the periods of development and change of life (^ 53, c), and in 
the difl'erences of the sexes (§51). Schiller, therefore, with refer- 
ence to these two influences, was perhaps justified ia saying of 
Nature, that, till the influence of the spirit shall govern the 
fabric of the world, it is held together by " hunger and love." 

From the very first period of sexual life we observe that, 
with the retarded development of its organs and functions, 
there is a more tardy development of the mental activity, and 
with the more rapid formation of the former, a more active 
development of the latter. Whether the development of the 
cerebellum, as is generally supposed, is proportional to these 
relations, seems to be at present problematical. Many facta 
are in favour of the supposition ;' others against it, such as the 
cessation of the instinct when the organs are injured, and a 
comparison of the instinct with the cerebellum of animals.^ 
The psychical metamorphosis, which takes place with puberty 

I Cirui, Ph^. LuTcjr uw the genitnla di<a[i|>ear on an injury of the cerebellum, 
* NtiM'i Zeitschrift, IHZ2, toI. I, p. 7. 
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itself, is too great to escnpe tlie notice of the most careless 
observer.' The miud of the young aiau is powerfully im- 
pelled in the direction of the wiJl, that of the maiden, in the 
direction of feeling : images of undefined delight float before 
their minds; the enchautresa Fancy reigns in all her loveli- 
ness ; soothing and rapturous emotions alternate in a constant 
tumult of ecstacy ; and love as a passion (§ 47), with flattering 
but despotic hand — fortunate those who are able calmly to guide 
it — seizes the sceptre. When happily controlled, whether de- 
siguedly, through education and self-reflection, or undesignedly, 
by an harmonious proportion of the desires in the natural dis- 
position, love becomes the source of the most beautiful psy- 
chical developments ; and he who never loved, is, or will 
become, egotistical, mean, narrow-minded, covetous, timid, and 
but too often an unnatural sensualist.' If ill-directed, this 
terrible passion becomes a source of the most deplorable 
sutTeriuga, which we shall have further to cunsider in the 
sequel. 

The act of coition itself has a decidedly psychical effect. 
If exercised with inoderntion, at full maturity, and at the right 
moment, it leaves (notwithstanding the " omne animal post coilum 
Mute") a pleasurable feeUng; nay, it invigorates the powers 
of thought, as is shown by the example of the ingenious 
voluptuary Casanova, who at such moments solved the most 
diflicult mathematical problems. If not gratified when urgent 
desire exists, it may, indeed, occasion psychical uneasinesa, 
and especially distract the attention ; but as the corporeal ill 
consequences of abstinence have always been estimated much 
too highly, so also a cultivated understanding and a vigorous 
will, will not have, psyehically, much to sufl'cr from them. 
If inordinately indulged, it leaves, through the exhaustion of 
the nervous power, a sensation of mental depression, and, if 
loo often repeated, total debility of every mental power. Wo 
shall have occasion, in the pathological chapter, to consider 
the lamentable efi'ects which this cause has its share in pro- 
ducing. Intellectual dullness, melancholy, and weariness of life 
lu-e the least of them. 



I lu-e tne leasi 



Vide Oiiindcr, rlir Eiilwirkchmgi Krankhtili 
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Menstruation is always atteuded, la seimtiTe iodindaab, 
with mental uneasiness, wUch manifests itself according to the 
tempenunent (§ 49), as irritability or sadness. 

Pregnancy, considered as to its somatic process, inrolveä a 
predominance of the abdominal nervous system (§ 11), par- 
ticularly of the nen-cs of vegetative life, and, together with 
them, of the ccenaesthesis (^ 15), rather than of the more spon- 
taneous nerrous spheres. Hence the uncontrollable longings 
of pregnant women and their general eicitabiUty. 

The puerperal state and the period of lactation more 
frequently occasion congestions of the brain, and thus give 
occasion to mental diseases, of which vie shall have to apeak 
in the sequel. 

Lastly, the climacteric change, in many vromen indicating 
the completion of their earthly destination, besides a state 
of congestion on the somatic side, gives also, on the psychical 
ride, occasion to an altered and chiefly a melancholy frame of 
mind, which, though organically caused, are but too well known, 
in the whims of hysterical women, to physicians and to 
hnsbands. 

Morbid conditions of the sesual actirity have as decided 
an influence on the mind as their physiological state. 
Retarded or impeded development contrilmtes to the melan- 
choly of chlorotic girls ; hcentjoiis voluptuaries are mentally 
dull and egotistical; all their powers of thought are devoted 
to sexual ideas j the enervated are melancholy, pusillani- 
mous, misanthropical, and weary of life : those, on the other 
band, who are totally abstinent, are inaccessible to softer sen- 
sations. Of strictly pathological conditions we are not here 
treating. It is suthcieiit to remark, that the most numerous 
and intense have their origin in this source. 

All theae phenomena are more acute and intense in woman 
(^ 51) than in man. 

Here, also, examples are too common to need enumeration. 
^ 68. The proportions of individual structures of the body 
have, both in a consentient and antagonistic way, a manifold in- 
fluence on the development and activity of the brain, and 
hence on the degree of the activity of the mind. 

Gcnernl hypertrophy occurs, though not often, apart from 
Vypertrophy of the brain, and in that case is mostly combined 
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r with atrophy of the brain ; and, therefurc, with organic I 

obstruction to psychical development. General atrophy, without 1 

simultaneous atrophy of the brain, is not rare, and is occa:jion- 
ally combined with hypertropliy of the brain. "Whether the 
often extraordinary precocity of atrophied children is connected 
with these circumstances is not decided. These proportions of 
volume are, for the most part, hereditary, and the physical 
powers accordingly correspond with them.> 

Distortions of the skeleton may act prejudicially upon the 
psj'chical tone, by obstructing the functions of the viscera 
contained in the cavities of the chest and the abdomen. 
On the other hand, the purely psychical characteristic peculi- 
arity of deformed persons, which has been repeatedly manifested 
in distinguished men, for example. Pope, Lichtenberg, Scarron, 
&c., shows itself in a somewhat similar expression of counte- 
nance, and consists of wit, humour, and acute sensibility, 
amounting to an easily excited sensitiveness, which has its origin 
in purely mental and social relations, but here It is only the 
remote predisposition and not the somatic origin which is to 

L be sought in the deformed growth. 

I Hypertrophy and atrophy, as well as softening of the bones 

of the skull, will naturally react more immediately than the same 
conditions in more remote, solid structures, upon the brain, as 
well as upon the mind, which will principally be shown ia 
individual forms of mental diseases. 

With respect to the spleen, Friedreich observes that it is 
totally wanting in acephalous monsters, and that in liemi- 
acephalous monsters it is, for the most part, very small." 

^ 69. We should have had now to examine etiologically 
the relations of nervous to psychical vitality, but if we bear 
in mind that these organs are, in fact, the immediate manifes- 
tation of psychical personality itself (^ 8-30), it hence fol- 
lows — since we do not know the connexion between the 
polar processes in the nervous medulla (^ 12} and thought)— 
that there can he wo question here of any etiology ; for what 
passes organically in the nervous sphere itself, announces itself 
also simultaneously, in the psychic»! sphere. Tiie pott and 
jirojiler are here indiscernible, and from a partial espousal of 



' aii|eu'f r«n. Kr. p. 317. 
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tlie OBC aide or the other arise the many ansolTable and sterile 
dMpates on oar rabject. If the iierrouB sphere is affected, 
the corporeal peraoruüitj of the indiTidaal depending on it 
(§ &6) is likeviie affected, and we hare no etiological, but a 
pathologieal momentnm before lu. 

In the lower de^ee these relations bear predominaDtly a 
somatic character, and (especially through the medium of the 
co^asstbeais) form those transitions, which we quitted at 
the cud of the Physiological chapter (^} 57 -CO), and shall resume 
at the beginning of the Pathological chapter. In the higher 
degree the {»Irictiori tensu) so-called psychopathies, are formed. 
Thna, laithful to the course we hare laid down, we are here 
again at the limit of our present task. But the psycho- 
somatic relations (§ 63) remain to be examined etiologically, 
with respect to the feeling, the will, and the perception. It 
is, however, to be distinctly home in mind that these influences 
»re here to be considered ouly as causing diseases, since their 
physiological import has already been discussed (5§ 2S-48). 

If we have here considered the states of the body as causes 
of those of the mind, it is clear that we may continue this 
consideration progressively, in a more extended series; for 
whatever is a cause of the corporeal condition, must likewise be- 
come, indirectly, a cause of the mental. Thus we here pass 
from the material but internal psych o-etiological powers to 
the external, and might continue this proceeding ad infinitum, 
if we had any intention of repeating all that we know of 
etiology. Yet we find, in the repetition, some powers, the 
especial psychical importance of which is taught and confirmed 
by experience, and which, therefore, deserve particular notice. 
As such the following may be instauccd : 

a. The weather. The animating and cheering influence of 
serene weather, of spring, &c., as well as the oppressive in- 
fluence — stimulating to suicide, — of gloomy autumnal weather, 

. &c., are established by observation.^ 

I b. Diet. It is well known that moderation keeps the 

I mind cheerful, while intemperance or indigestion disturbs its 

I actions. 

I c. Cosmical influences. That besides these telluric, there 

I ' Con 



' Comp. Serturi«r, alwr den Einflpu dcE Witterung; Nus«'i ZcilschriA, ü, 1829. 
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are yet other — coamical inflaeoces (another »ample of the 
continued progresaioa of causal relatioiis), which also act apoa 
meotal life, ia to be presumed from the or^nic reciprocal 
coDoesion of general life, but caunot he proved. 

We may, howet'er, veigh all these powers as minutely aa 
our knowledge of physics will allow, and yet the only certain 
result is, that they act upon the mind through the medium of 
t]ie nervous vitality ; and, therefore, like all the rest, terminate 
in this centre, whither we are led by the former (§ 69). 

We here find a confimiation of what we concluded &um 
the human phenomenon, even previous to the development of 
Dur task, viz. that there is no physical state which is not psychi- 
cally reflected ; that, therefore, the knowledge of these psychical 
reflexes is useful, nay, necessar}', not only to the physician of 
the mind, but to every medical man. 

^ 70. Feeling, which we have already noticed, in its general 
corporeal relation (^ 41), acts as an etiological momentum, 
according to its scheme, of pleasure and displeasure (J 39), 
exciting or depressing, so as to cause disease when it exceeds 
that measure of personality (^^ ^0-53) which occurs constantly 
only in the emotions. 

The proper pathoit^cal processes which excessive pleasurable 
feeling may occasion, as a consequence of an overflow of in- 
nenation, are — convulsions, congestions, inflammations, hemor- 
rhage, apoplexy. 

\\'hcther sudden joy can cause death sooner than sudden 
grief,' I leave undecided. Examples of this (especially from 
antiquity, such as that of the Roman matrons, who, after 
the battle ofCannce, on seeing their sons, whom they supposed 
to have been killed, dropped down dead upon the spot) have 
been often enough quoted, but relate chiefly to a joy succeed- 
ing sorrow ; that is, to a sudden change of the vital tempera- 
ture. The reaction of this somatic impression on the mind, or 
rather the joint effect of both causes, is confirmed in this case 
alfto. Hale, director of the largest lunatic asylum iu London, 
reckoned, after the notorious South Sea scheme, that mure 
persons had become insane from a sudden accession of wealth 
than from being suddenly reduced to poverty.' 
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Hie paÜMdogiod prftcema wumg from noessiTe feeling of 
I -ÜMfie MKm ID craueqiiaiice of a deficient rappljr of innerratioD, 

; moscaLo' dcbiUtr, lanfoor of Ibe ressela (amenoTThiea) ; 
difficnlty of respintton, trphos, chlorosis, acoirj, dropsj, 
adnliiu, tubermUr phthtsia (^ 4t), cancer, medallaiT sar- 
coma, &c. 

With respect to the latter disease«, Bamadge' ascribes most 
of the cases so common in Englaod to the delay of justice, and, 
therefore, to depression of the spirits. Dr. C. Haller's obser- 
vations in the House of Correction in this dt)'* (Vienna) seem 
to confirm this remark. 

Excesdre fright is seen to be succeeded by hemorrhages and 
retentions, conTolsions, especially epilepsy and catalepsy, like wise 
tetanus and apoplexy, and even hydrophobia. Fear causes 
especially enuresis, diarrhcea, seminal discharges,^ erysipelas, 
and eruptions about the lips ; facilitates the reception of con- 
tagion and miasma,* disturbs crises, and aggravates eveiy 
disorder. 

Instances are knoim in which the violent struggle caused 
by it has been followed by bursting of the heart and universal 
paralysis. From an altematiou of exertion with rela\atiou 
arises tremor, by which the degree and the relation of the 
excitement is characterised. Thus the tremor cordis of the 
timid is distinguished from the palpilalio cordis of the fearless, 
angr}' mau. Accordiug to the testimony of the most ex- 
perienced practitioners, an especially frequent cousequencc 
of this depressing emotion is the jaundice (icterus). It 
occurs most readily in individuals who are badly nourished, 
especially when they are at the same time deprived of sleep, 
and have a cholotic (bilious) diathesis. This icteric hue is 
attributed to the endeavours of the organism to throw off 
the bile accumulated in the blood, which, the normal channels 
being closed, is effected through abnormal channels by exos- 
mosis; the accumulation of the bile, again, is attributed to 
a morbid state of the blood, caused by that of the nerves. 
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Treatment of DUeuea oC Lungi. ' M. Jalirb. S41, Pari I. 

Zimmcnnaim, I. c. p. GbO. 

Not on nccouiil of the increaseJ aljBOrplion, hut from Hie ciiiiiiiiisli«! reaelioi 
(K4 L«nboiicli, de* Henachl. Gvmülh., &c.) tbraugb fU|ipreaud pcnpintioo. 
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Here we ought to go farther, and pass on to the psychical 
causes which act on the nervous principle ; but the quality* 
of these by do means explains their mode of action.^ Feaf 
and horror act, moreover, variously, either exciting or para- 
lysing, according to the greatness of the danger, and ac- 
cording to the individuality of the persons affected by 
them. 

Indignation, which has not been mentioned above (§ 4i}, 
deserves pftrticulftr notice ; it is an oppressive, very mixed 
feeling, which manifests a peculiarly undermining effect on the 
whole organism. Vexation, mortification, contempt, self- 
respect, and an enduring violently -suppressed reaction have 
their share in this emotion. Its effects on the body are chiefly 
vertigo, nausea, and prcecordial anguish; the psychical reflex 
action is extremely dangerous, and happy is it for any one who 
can console himself with /aci( indignatio versum. 

The effects of melancholy on the body are most completely 
represented in what we call home-sickness (nostalgia) ; a dis- 
ease which has been unnecessarily classed among the proper 
psycopathies, since it has no other specific pathognomonic 
signs except that of a heavily oppressed spirit, with the influ- 
ence of this on the body, and exists without alienation of the 
personality.^ It can only pass into insanity when in its higher 
degree, and after a long duration, and then it represents a 
" melancholy with a fixed idea of domestic happiness" (that 
is, with a special canse). An autopsy generally exhibits the 
brain aud lungs overcharged with blood, the former indurated, 
and its membranes in au inflamed state, the Iieart hypertro- 
phied, the stomach contracted ; appearances which are also 
found on the post-mortem examination of other persons who 
have died of grief. A similar condition in seamen is called by 
the English calenture. 

As a special physical effect of excessive grief, arises that 
well-known phenomenon where the hjur, more or less rapidly, 
nay, suddenly turns gray, which the modem poets, for want of 
poetical, have often used for its pathological effects. It 

' See Dr. Horaczek, d. gall. KrankhietsprozcBS. Wjen, 1B44. 
' See Zuigerl, d. Heimweh. Wien, IS40. Tlic lulhor obiervci very juatly, (hat 
ue might nith as much reasun eitabliah ao Bpodtntialgio, n longing for foreign 
obaervation which again conflrmi oui view. 
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indicates na extreme siiikiDg in the process of vegetation, 
because by the perishing of the vascular rete, nothing but 
the gray -white outer covering of the hair remains. Lenhossek 
mentions the case of a woman whose whole body turned black 
on her being reproached by her daughter as baring been 
guilty of the death of her tenderly beloved grandson. A proof 
how relative is the quantity of every human grief, is afforded 
by the philosopher who suddenly became gray on losing, in a 
storm at sea, an ancient manuscript which he had recently 
discovered. But that in all cases, whatever may be the object 
of it, the contrast caused by disappointed hope, has a most 
intense effect is confirmed by experience, as well as anticipated 
from reflection. It is well known that terror causes the hair 
to stand on end, and that grief or melancholy makes curly hair 
straight. 

§ 71. The will, which we have already considered in its 
general corporeal relations (§§ 30, 48), if it exceed the measure 
proper for the individual, which generally happens in the pas- 
sions, acts etin logically, partly through its organic representa- 
tive, muscular motion (§ 30), partly according to its scheme of 
"pleasure and displeasure" (§ 45}. 

The pathological processes in general, which arise from the 
continued excitement of the organs of the will (the motor 
nerves), and through them of the vascular system, are, insomnia 
and impediment to the secretions and excretions, and hence to 
vegetation. At the same time, we must take into account the 
emotions which generally precede, and are always traversing 
the passions (§ 48). All that has been said on this subject, 
carried to a pathological extent, gives us therefore here a com- 
plete result, and it would be an unnecessary trouble to think of 
pointing out in every passion a special excitement of the nerves, 
&c., since the will is in itself psychical, and the passions are 
all similarly affected by the emotions intermingled with 
tfaem.' The poisonous effect of rage on the saliia, however, 
deserves particular mention. In order to form a correct judg- 
ment here of the psycho-physical relation, it is certain that 
the particular individuality, that is to say, the habits (^ 53, d) 
must be taken into special account. There are quarrelsome 
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persons who require a certain dose of anger to aid their I 

digestion, witliout which tlie formation of the bile would 1 

be checked. Others continnally need fresh cxcitemcat of the 
passions to counteract the torpidity occasioned by the habitual 
recurrence of former ones. A single fit of anger, on the con- 
trary, causes the death of others (as Valentiiiian and Attila), 
by hemorrliagc or apoplexy. Hence too the individual distinc- 
tion betuccn an ardent and a cool anger. 

In the first place, it is always the activity of the vessels, and 
through it the contents of the vessels, namely, the blood, and 
primarily the arterial blood from the heart, which take here 
tlie pathological initiative. Hence congestion, symphoresis, in- 
flammations, stasis, hyperiemia, hemorrhage, retentions, altered 
secretions and excretions, and apoplesy. 

That, in consequence of these pathological processes, the 
vegetative action is first undermined by the passions, is proved 
by tUcir physiognomy (viz. § 54, e) ; namely, a cachectic colour 
of all shades, from yellow envy, through pale, unhappy love, to 
black inveterate hate ; a dry, shrivelled, or flabby skin, a falling 
away and wasting of the frame, relaxation of the features, in 
which the contending emotions, like the contending armies on 
a field of battle, have left deep and indelible traces. 

But the will reacts chiefly on muscular motion, and through 
this again, as well somatically as psychically, on the organism, 
the notion of which indeed hea in their reciprocity. Wlien a 
man is psychically excited, an innervation of the motor musclei 
ensues ; the merry man skips and dances, the choleric beats 
about him, even though no object of liis anger be near,' With 
this the somatic reaction is in equilibrium; if the reaction of the 
muscles can but be subdued, anger subsides. Long repose dis- 
poses to melancholy," nay, to psychopathies ; motion, in itself, 
promotes cheerfulness. It appears, as a manifestation of the 
will, to correspond more with tlic function of character, as re- 
pose does with that of thought. (Hence Aristotle's Sedendo 
aniiiia mpims ßl.)* Yet gentle exercise alternating with repose, 
at least aeconling to my feelings, promotes a distinct, regular 
course of thought. 



■ Goethe, die Miltchiilif, 3 act, 4 
' VII. Phjrdcor. 
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With respect to motion, the law of oscillation is to be con- 
sidered as the standard ; for, as in motion itself a constant 
altemation vitli repose is included, as a condition of its dura- 
tion,' and a certain amount of this altemation is normal, the 
disturbance of which acts ctiologically, so does the action of the 
will on the body undoubtedly take place, as it were by fits, not 
continuously. If this energy is not permanent, very short in- 
tervals take place, and the impulse must be often repeated. 
Oscillation — tremor, is therefore exertion and repose con- 
nected together in rapid alternation' (§ 70). In this manner 
the origin of spasm», convulsions, epilepsy (which is more fre- 
quently of psychical origin than is supposed) is deducible 
from the passions (see the note to § 30) ; but further, the above- 
mentioned psychical reaction of muscular motion — a motor, 
mental reflex function — is remarkable. The excessive or often 
repeated mimic expression, for instance, of auger, or melan- 
choly, &c., may in the end bring on these very sensations. 
After Garrick had acted his Lear or Othello, he passed some 
hours in convulsions in bed. Less discriminating artists are in 
danger of transferring the character of their dramatic parts to 
ordinary life.^ 

§ 72. Perception — the purest of the psychical directions of 
action — cannot, in and for itself, act ctiologically by means of 
any excess, or any deficiency. Its scheme, " truth aud error " 
(§ 39), has nothing but an analogy in common with health 
and disease. But we have satisfactorily seen (§ 38) bow the 
way to perception, that is, the subjective course or process of 
thinking, beginning from the senses, and passing on, in an out- 
ward direction, to the free generation of fancy, with the materials 
of thought, is subject to many organic conditions ; in these, un- 
doubtedly, a too great or too small amount of the function may 
morbifically react on the organ, and this i^ain on the function. 
Too great a strain upon the senses weakens these organs, and 

' For an Rbwilutc motion would (erminate itself in inGnile npidity. 

* Lifhtenberg, tol. ii, p. 256. 

* E. Oikle)' Ihervfore forbsde & melancholy patient all bodily molions indicalivp 
ofdetpoir. (See Med. Rep. viii.) On ttic some view is founded tbe advice which 1 
have given, in another place, in re-gard to edneaCion ; to accustom reserved 
children to look one in tlie face, very tituid children to »peak loud, forward 
children tn ipeak aoftly, &e. 
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through them, tlie body; it over-excites them, perhaps to a 
degree of iiifinmmiition, the repeated productivity of which 
at length occasions an organic metamorphosis, seta up vascu- 
lar excitemeüt, and thus produces a state of insomnia, rest- 
lessness, and irritable debility. Too little exertion of the 
senses deprives the organs of innervation, whereby plasticity, 
though but imperfectly (without the aid of the nerves), 
predominates, and thus occasiuns a state of imbecility and 
listless weakness.' 

The unequal use of the senses, and the consequent predomi- 
nance of one, and the obtuaeness of othei's, thereby produced, 
cause rather a modification of the psycho -physical personality 
(5 5.3) than disease, unless we would reckon squinting, left- 
handeduess, &c. as such. The proper diseased states of the sensea 
belong, however, so far as they net somatically, to special patho- 
logy; and, so far as they occur psychically, to the following 
chapter- 
Excess of imagination produces the same result as that of 
a strain upon the senses, only (as it may be carried on longer 
than the latter, without any perceptible exhaustion) in a still 
higher degree. It causes, first, excitement, and then, accord- 
ing to the organic law of compensation {^ 59), torpor, iu all the 
functions of somatic life. It is principally here, at the point 
where the physi co-psychical and psycho -physical tendencies 
touch, that we have to seek the source of the psychopathies, 
which are to be treated of in the following chapter. The 
visionary is a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

Too little exercise of the imagination acts like too little 
employment of the senses. 

The same must be said of excess and defect in thinking, 
which is organically bound to subjective and individual rela- 
tions only by the ideal operations employed in the pre- 
ceding arrangement. This is the only explanation why intense 
and too earnestly continued meditation is chargeable with 
■ An obicrvilion of fluilUc'i bnn upon th» point, luaielj', thil imhcdlitj of 
mind anil idioc)' leldom occur in bliod ptnont; liut among dnf *Bd dumb penon*. 
in om out of foily. The propaul of Duftus, founded on tbi» fact and on the bcnel). 
cial FlTccti of darkne». to try artificial blindnm a* a mnniy for iniaiie penODi(,1), 
Mould, however, b« lery prohlrniatical. — Ei)ai lur I'Etat dei Aieuglei-N^. 
Pari«, IMSr. 
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being the frequent source of difficulty of breathing, weakness 
of digestion, and ahdominal plethora, in which, however, the 
habit of fitting while in thought has at least as much share as 
the act of thinking itself. As thought impedes digestion, so 
does digestion impede thought (§ 06). The same is the case 
with muscular action ; hence Kant's remark, that intense thought 
fatigues much more in the act of walking than at other times. 
Lastly, thought impedes the action of the senses — thus 
Archimedes at the storming of Syracuse, Semler at the burning 
of his house, remained absorbed in their world' of thought. 

Intense exercise of fancy has a more powerful effect upon the 
oi^nns than that of pure thought has, because the former has 
more to do with organic ideal images {§ 25), from which the 
latter abistracts the attention, and because the former cornea 
more in contact with the emotions (§ 70). 

It is in the nature of things that all these relations should 
be more prominent when they exist in a more tender, phable, 
nervous system. This ia the case, in the first place, in the 
female aes; secondly, in early youth. We have, therefore, 
especially to consider here premature development {hot-house 
education) as an important etiological momentum ; incipient 
marasmus, curvahu-c of the spine, affections of the heart, the 
formation of tubercles, are common couHcqucnces of it. A 
second consequence ia over-exeitcmcnt, and relaxation of the 
action of the brain thereby caused, which reacts on the vegeta- 
tive life of the organ, and through it at length on the action 
of the brain itself, so that idiocy ensues. (In a psycho- 
physical respect the effect is frequently again the cause of its 
cause.) Thus premature education is one of the predisposing 
causes of what are called mental diseases — conditions, the evi- 
dently increasing frequency of which, in the present day, may 
hence be partly accounted for. 

Thus much results from all that has been said, and deserves 
your particular attention, namely, that the psychical relations 
form an important element in the pathogenetic esplauation of 
all states of the body, but especially of those which are de- 
duced from the X of an " individual excitability ;" a position 

> Ideler, voL i, p. dli. 
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which you will find fertile in results, on further self-suggested 
application,^ 

^ 73. Since semeiotics are uothiug more tliau a reversed 
etiology {§ 62), we may spare ourselves alt repetition, and from 
psychical signs infer somewhat of somatic causes, and irom the 
somatic somewhat of psychical. A retrospect of what has been 
before said, in which we shall at most repeat a few particulars, 
will suffice for our purpose, but we must never forget that 
semeiotics are for the most part precarious, and each of their 
signs awaits its due appreciation from the whole. 

We should accordingly, with due allowance for all the co- 
operating forces, eipect in merry and high-spirited men {§ 63) 
repletion and increased activity of the vessels, augmented plas- 
ticity of the blood and a predominance of arterial action ; and 
the reverse in persons of a phlegmatic temperament. Intense 
anxiety and grief (ibid.) lead ua to expect organic affections of 
the heart and of the lai-ger vessels, fretfulness, dejection, dis- 
content and (§ (i6), a disordered digestion. [May we not infer 
from the character of certain intellectual productions (according 
to the same §) that they originated in hunger ?] From the 
intellectual indolence of young women we may infer (§ 67) 
that their sexual development is retarded ; from expressions 
of fantastic sentimentality, that it is commencing j from their 
capriciousness we may often infer that it is progressing, and 
sometimes that the period of cessation has arrived. 

But there are still some psycho-physical signs which are of 
importance to the physician, and which deserve to be men- 
tioned. General dysmnesia (difficulty of remembering) is often 
a symptom of hypcncmia of the brain, therefore a premonitory 
symptom of apoplexy. In acute diseases it is a symptom of 

■ Neither liere nor in (he pliyalologicil put l>iS 41-fS} haie 1 copied the ihidei 
tad defimtioat of the tcverol ttates of the mind, which «re pointed out with the 
ITtileal icuteneu in Spiaou't Etbica (De Affect.) i lod the complication* of vhichi 
after ill. arc not to be comprehended in any enamerBlioD ; nor liave t tboDght It n*> 
ceuV7 to be toodiffiue in repeating the well-known rc«illU of eiperieDCti. Crichtoa. 
Zimmenaann, Weikard, R^iuhlaub, Hufelaad, Ideler. &c. &c.. full; exhauit thi* 
uhject. Id the ume manner kc cid oalf indicate bere that the pifchical |>o«en, 
a« Ihef operate in canting ditease. ma; alto iKusril.in man)' caiet, for the purpoteof 
cure, jEweulaiiiwi ipt Ittlit at, murtot ffrarri 191/9 dlrtcHoru ^retttuni aaiml lannri 
pMtr, laid Cairn. (De San. torn, i.) Lichtenberg made lue, u often ai hi- could, of 
what he called a "fancv cure." 
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sopor or of delirium, niid precedes ccrebrnl iiitlnmmatioa the 
eruption of \ioleiit exanthemata and softeuing of the brain. 
In chronic diseases it indicates congestion, oppression of the 
brain, and all their consequences. Amnesia (loss of memory) 
always indicates preceding disorders of the brain, especially of 
the anterior lobes (?}, or very depressed powers. In acute 
disorders it generally betokens a fatal termination, if not an 
inatantaneoua crisis; in chronic diseases, for the most part, 
it indicates incurability, or when it occurs suddenly in epileptic 
and hysterical patients, an immediately approaching riolcut 
paroxysm. Partial amnesia (forgetfulness of some things) 
indicates a probably violent, but not always permanent, effect 
on the brain. 

unwonted fear in diseases indicates considerable suffering of 
the nervous system, the brain, the spinal marrow, and their 
cavities, Moroseness is a symptom of determination of blood 
to the brain ; apathy, of an imperfect perception on the part of 
the patient of his, own condition, indicating in violent fevers, 
impending delirium.' 

Lastly, the relation of abnormal impulses, feelings, and 
thought» to corresponding bodily afl'ections is remarkable, and 
opens a fertile field for further research. Anomalies of the 
stomach have often been found with diseased inordinate appe- 
tite; old disorders of the intestinal canal with fsnatical fasting; 
indurations of the glands, &c., with a fixed delusion of serpents, 
&c, in the body ; diseases of the sexual organs with the extra- 
vagances of love. 

§ 74. In the same manner we may draw semciotic inferences 
from the physico-psychical part of etiology. On the appear- 
ance of spasms, congestions, &c. (^ 70), we shall not fail to 
inquire after any psychical pleasurable excitements that may 
have been indulged in, and in chlorosis, 3cirrhus,&e., after mental 
Buffering. The occurrence of tetanus (idiopathic) will lead 
us to conjecture that it has been occasioned by fright, &c, 
Sleeplessness, disorders of the vegetative system, &c. (§ 71), 
Tvill often giie ua cognisance of perhaps carefully concealed 
passion, or direct our attention to a previous employment of 
the mind on anxious lucubrations [^ 7:2). 
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Here, however, more special pliysico-psychieal signs have 
to be coQsidere<l, which, as being peculiarly patliognomonic, 
perhaps fiimish a more effective collateral aid to physiognomy 
than those just meotioaed (^ 54) ; at least, more palpable and 
more to be depended upon. 

^ 75. And first the form of the skull iudieatcs with more 
certainty pathological than physiological conditions. 

Thus an extraordinary abnormal smallness of the head in 
proportion to the body iudicates au impeded development of 
its organs ; consequently a tendency to psychical imperfectioD, 
such as is peculiar to the Cretins. Yet this is true only within 
certain limits, since we and a (not abnormal] smallness of the 
head, for the most part, in distinguished individuals, and a larger 
size in persons of weak intellect. The latter may also be the 
remains of water on the brain, rhacliitis, &c. 

The conical form of skull, when it is not (as in new-born 
cliildren, or the Esquimaux) the effect of mechanical pressure, 
is of importance with relation to psychopathies, proiierly so 
Cidlcd, of which we shall speak in the sequel. 

The same may be said both of tlie square form of skull, 
which, when not a mark of the Mongol race (^ 52), does not 
become developed till after the fortieth year ; and of the capui 
depresgum, the head compressed from above downwards. 

Imperfect symmetiy in the formation of the two sides of the 
skull i», as De Grossi remarks, an ordinary oceurrence ; it 
proceeds from an unequal development of the two halves of the 
brain, which, however, adds Albers,' occurs even in a high 
degree without a state of disease. 

The physiognomy of the countenance (^ 54) is in all cases 
more important in sick than in healthy persons, for in sickness 
this expression is more defined, more permanent, and less 
voluntary.' 

The facial nerve is connected by many twigs with the cer- 
vical nerves. The fifth pair — the trigeminal, furnishes a 
branch for the formation of the great sympathetic, and then 
spreads over almost the whole face, for which reason it has 
been called, not inaptly, the lesser sympathetic.' Hence wc 

' Senieiot. p. 246. Comp. Pinri. PhiL m. Abtch. *. Wihni. ; üben. y. M. W«gner. 
Wivn, 1801, gr.e. 

• Allwn, 1. c p. 2W. ' Iliid. 
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sec how almost all morbid conditions mirror thcmaelves in the 
countenance; but it is the diseases of the orgnns of sense 
which, under the states of transition hereafter to be men- 
tioned, belong to the psychopathies, that are chiefly manifested 
by a pecuhar expression of countenance. 

We have already, in their proper place, pointed out the ex- 
prcssiou of the emotions and passions (§^ 44, 48, 54) ; that of 
the psycopathies belongs to a subsequent diWsion. It only 
remains, therefore, to mention here some particular cases. A 
morose expression of couuteuance, witli obstinate silence, indi- 
cates, when it is somatic, pains in the abdomen, and impend- 
ing debrium ; a cheerful expression, preceded by one that is 
morose or apathetic denotes (§ 73) approaching convulsions; 
an anxious expression, angina pectoris. 

Jadelot' has again revived the observation, with which the 
older phj'sicians were not unacquainted, that the diseases of 
the three principal canities of the body are indicated by particidar 
expreaaiona of countenance. He distinguislies for this purpose 
(in children) three demarcations iu the countenance t the linea 
ocularis, the liiiea nasatU, and the Cinea labialis. The ürst 
belongs more to the seat of disease in the cerebral system, the 
second to that iu the abdomen {face grippe), the third to that 
in the cavity of the chest. ^ Now, iuasmueb as these criteria 
tQuat be applicable as well to adults as to children, for they 
«re confirmed, at least iu general, by frequent experience, and 
as the physiognomical expression may also be distinguished 
in a psychical point of view, in the three regions of the coun- 
tenance (§ 54, ö), and, lastly, as the energies of the mind, ac- 
cording to the ancient Platonic mode {% 38), may certainly he 
in some degree specially assigned to the three corporeal 
cavities, this doctrine of Jadelot deserves to be considered and 
further examined with reference to medical psychology. 

§ 76. We have now, in the course of our inquiries, to consider 
the semeiotic import of those conditions which we (§§ 57-60) 
have designated aa transitory. 

Sleep is a sign of health so long as, conforming to the tel- 
luric changes, it fulfils its teleological purpose, namely, 
compensation for what has been expended (§ 57). If it be 
' Trai(£ d. Malad. äts Enfans, p. E. d. Salle, «c. 
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postponed or interrupted with spontaneity, it becomes au 
etiological power ; if this take place without spontaneity, it has 
a semeiotic import. In the first case, all those organic con- 
ditions are brought on whicli follow an excessive and pro- 
tracted exertion of the senses (§ 72), because sleep was meant 
to be a repose of the senses. lu the second case, an excessive 
excitement of the action of the brain and nerves is indicated, 
which again is frequently occasioned by too great exertions of 
other organs, or by various states of disease. These are, for 
the most part, especially in automatically interrupted sleep 
Ißarore», Jaclalio), congestions of the head and chest in ner- 
vously excitable individuals. 

If, on the other hand, sleep be too long continued, or if 
there be an involuntary abnormal inclination to sleep (somno- 
lentia), the ßrst case is again etiological, the second semeiotic. 
In the first case, those states of the body arc occasioned which 
the want of activity in the senses produces (§ 72). They are 
indicated, when inclined to the psychical aide, as mental im- 
becility ; when to the somatic side, as what is catted leuco- 
plilegmatia. In a semeiotic view, somnolency indicates pressiire, 
or a preexisting imperfect action of the brain. The higher degrees 
of excess of sleep, such as sopor, coma, carua, lethargui, are 
in themselves pathological states, the nature of which will be 
developed in our somatic pathology. 

§ 7". Dreaming has very seldom an etiological, but, on the 
contrary, frequently ii semeiotic indication. It may accidentally 
acquire the former if, in consequence of its automatic move- 
ments, a cold, &c,, be caught ; or it may acquire it by its 
contents, where the terrific images of unrestrained fancy (§08) 
act like an emotion, as, for instance, terror or affright, in pro- 
ducing disease (^ 44). In the rare cases of this kind which 
occur, wc must, however, presuppose, in order to the production 
of such images, a greater or less tendency to disease. Dream- 
ing ban then already become semeiotic. 

In this latter view, dreaming, as the precursor and accompa- 
oiment of diseases, deserves continued investigation, not because 
it is to be considered as a spiritual divination, but because, as 
the noconsciouB Innguugc (\ 5S) of the ccBmesthcsis, and of the 
»eTuorium commune, it often very clearly shows, to those who 
nn comprehend its meaning, the state of the patient, though 
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he himself is not anare of tliis ; and the interpretation of 
dreams de^enes tlie attentioB and study of the physician, if 
not of any one else. 

The Greeks have taken this view, and the book Utpt ii-v-irvitui', 
which is among those attributed to Hippocrates, contains some 
well-conceived hints. Albers' sets fortli tlie following signs as 
the most approved : 

Lively dreams arc, in general, a sign of the excitement of 
nervous action. 

Soft dreams are a sign of alight irritation of the brain; often 
in nervous fevers announcing the approach of a favorable crisis. 

Frightful dreams are a sign of determination of blood to the 
head. 

Dreams about fire are, in women, signs of an impending 
hemorrhage. 

Dreams about blood and red objects are signs of inflamma- 
tory conditions. 

Dreams about rain and water are often signs of diseased 
mucous membranes and dropsy. 

Dreams of distorted forms arc frequently a sign of abdo- 
minal obstructions and disorders of the liver. 

Dreams in which the patient sees any part of the Ixidy espe- 
cially suffering, indicate disease in that part. 

Dreams about death often precede apoplexy, which is con- 
nected with determination of blootl to the head. 

The nightmare {incubus, ephiattes), with great sensitiveness, 
is a sign of determination of blood to the chest. 

We may add that dreams of dogs, after the bite of a mad 
dog, often precede the appearance of hydrophobia, but may be 
only the consequences of excited imagination. 

Very little can be concluded from dreaming, in a psychical, 
and still leas in an ethical respect, because its essence consists 
in impeded spontaneity (§ 58), and since it is not always 
the more lively, but, on the contrary, rather the dormant ideas 
which are here prevalent (ibid.), nay, as the ideas of our dreams 
do not properly belong to us, the sentence of that Greek em- 
peror was unjust and cruel, who condemned a man to death 
because he had dreamt that this man had killed the emperor. 
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§ 78. Intoxication (iu so far as it is not produced merely bj 
wine, but aa stupor in general, § 59} hiia essentially the same 
etiological and scmeiological import as vertigo (§ 60), tliat is, it 
causes and is a sign of the flight of ideas. 

Etiologically, both are, when often repeated and continncd, 
precursors, on the somatic side, of apoplexy ; and, on the psy- 
chical side, of psychopathies, into which tliey form properly a 
state of transition. The next step beyond them ia delirium. 

Semeiologically, they indicate sanguiueous repletion of the 
bniin, and therefore they likewise indicate all the causes of it, or 
of irritation of the brain of a more nervous character, occurring 
in persons of a pale countenance and delicate sensitive frame; 
in a psychical point of view, they indicate an habitual slowness 
of conception (§ 60). 

All these positions, here brought together, as proved by expe- 
rience, are nothing more than points to be carried out, com- 
bined and applied by yourselves. He who should consider 
them as universally valid, oracular decisions, would as entirely 
misunderstand them, as (to the detriment of science and to the 
malicious joy of the enemies of Ilippocratic medicine) have so 
frequently, I may say, for centuries, been misunderstood the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates, which do not appear in their real 
importance and true value till we investigate their foundations, 
examine the limits and conditions of their authority, and 
understand how to apply, to individualise, and to modify them. 
Never can I sufficiently repeat, that in nil human research and 
endeavours it is indispensably necessary carefully to avoid 
every partial mode of consideration, to hold fast every pro- 
blem as an enlightening point of intersection, whose radii arc to 
be sought and traced everywhere to their origin ; but that this 
process is most especially to be held sacred in our profession, 
which in every concrete instance presents a countless number of 
circumstances all equally worthy of attention to every one 
who has learned not merely to spell, but to read the Book of 
Life. You arc therefore to consider the whole of this chapter 
only as an exhortation and inducement, by means of example, 
to seek and to hold fast in every particular case the inter- 
mingled relations of mind and body. 
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§ 79. Here, too {as at § 62), we must especially remember 
that we have by no meana to deal with a mere patliology of 
what are properly called the disorders of the mind, but have 
rather to follow, consecutively, that course of investigation 
which we have already entered upon; we must make no snddeu 
jump in science where nature has made none ; and as we 
have concluded the physiological (§§ 57-61) and the etiological 
chapters (§§ 76-78) with states of transition which have directed 
us to the pathological, wc will at once begin this with the 
pathological gradation of thoae same states of transition ; and, 
guided and supported by the physiological basis, we will advance 
forthwith from the lowest psycho -somatic manifestation (§ 15) 
to the higher, till we come to tliose anomalies of the psycho- 
physical relation, which, being establialicd by experience under 
the name of psychopathies, undoubtedly require separate con- 
sideration, as a part only (though it be the most important) of 
our whole subject, 

A correct notion of disease requires, first of all, as a 
postulate, a correct notion of health. In general pathology 
this notion is taken for gi-anted with respect to the so- 
matic organism, and with respect to the psychical, it consists 
in itself of a harmonious relation or proportion of thought, 
feeling, and will. But here, as has been separately set forth 
in various places, we have to do, not with any one of these 
taken singly, hut rather with the reciprocity of all. In what, 
therefore, consists the normal notion of a healthy condition, 
as respects our investigation? In the harmonious relation of 
all these radii to the one centre of the empirical ego, namely, 
the individual personality. Its disturbance is disease — neither 
of the Ijody nor of the mind per sp, but of their reciprocal 
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action ; it U a fuuctional diaeaaCj because the individual him- 
self is thereby disturbed, or even totally impeded in tha 
exercise of his collective functions, namely, tliat activity by 
means of which he manifests his own vital idea (§ 1:21). 

We have no objection if, in this procedure, which is con- 
formable with the genetic progress of nature, we are reminded 
of the ancient distinction, laid down by Galen, between " a 
diseased state" (passio) and "disease," (morbus glricl.) The 
main point is, not to overlook that the formation (metamor- 
phosis) of the one process is ^adual and not per sallum. 
" It is evident," says TÖltenyi^ {quite in accordance with 
our meaning here), " how necessary it is to appreciate the 
mean conditions between health and mental aberration (the 
states of dreaming) in order to obtain an idea of the diseases 
of the mind. He who is not able to do this, labours in this 
field invita Minerva. 

§ 80. Dreaming (§ 58) carried to a pathological extent, 
furnisliea the phenomenon of night wandering, or rather 
sleep-walking, that is, what is called idio- somnambul ism. 

The circumstances of idio -somnambulism are the following: 
the sleeper, generally in his first, therefore deepest sleep, riacs 
softly from hia bed, performs various, often complex acts, 
avoids or overcomes obstacles which he meets with in so doing, 
even executes things which he is unable to execute when 
awake, enters into conversation with the bystanders, and, after 
an indefinite time, returns to his bed with entire composure; 
when he awakes he has not the smallest recollection of what has 
passed, and indeed, no trace whatever remains, except be- 
wilderment or pain in the head." In the next fit, however, 
he perfectly remembers the preceding, or enacts, through 
several successive fita, the part that he had commenced. 

The eyes of some somnambulists are closed, of others open 
but fixed, and apparently without susceptibility to stimuli; 
nay, a candle may be held so close to the eye as to bum the 
eyelashes and eyebrows, without the slightest indication of 
sensation ;' and even the enlarged pupil is not thereby con- 
tracted. The hearing, which, in normal sleep, is the last 
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sense that becomes extingpiished, is in general so closed tliat 
even the report of fire-arms docs not wake tlie dreamer ; to 
the call of Ilia name alone he is extremely sensible. Conver- 
sation, however, is sometimes interchanged with bystanders. 
The smell is frequently altered ; brimstone and phosphorus are 
said to have a pleasant scent to the somnambulist ; often it 
wholly fails, as in the case of the apothecary's assistant, who 
held to his nose the tincture of castor, and murmitred to liira- 
Belf, as if in excuse, " I have a cold ;" or, as in tlie case of the 
man whose snuff-box was filled with coffee, which he took for 
tobacco.' The taste likewise is altered or wanting, so that the 
patient mistakes water which is presented to him, for wine 
which he has requested. Sensation is sometimes present, 
sometimes wanting; in general it is moat perceptible in the 
scrobiculus cordis. Appetite is often keen. Speech the more 
distinct, the higher the degree of the condition. Respiration 
is slow. The pulse generally low and small ; sometimes quick 
and spasmodic. The temperature is rather decreased than 
elevated; muacular action is vigorous, and often firmer than 
when awake, so that the sleeper is able to walk on the roofs of 
houses, The cccnaisthesis is heightened, and in general there 
is an aversion to metals, The psychical energies are mani- 
fested according to individual capacity, but under the sway of 
the fancy. 

§ 81. If we impartially consiider these phenomena, at the 
same time bearing in mind the normal transition state of 
dreaming (§ 58), with which we have become acquainted, they 
appear to be an advance of this state (which is often attended 
with speech, even in healthy persons) to a state of disease. 

We cannot well agree with Hartmann (1. c. p. 323) and 
otters, in representing somnambulism as partial waking, 
since, on the contrary, it is rather (with certain modifications 
it is true) a sign of a more intense sleep. Were that the case, 
it would be very easy to wake the somnambulist, which it is 
not. Even in ordinary sleep, a person who talks in his 
dreams is reckoned to be in a deeper sleep tliau one who 
is silent. The obscure ideal images (§ 28), which exert 
their influence even in ordinary dreams (§ 58), have evidently 
become so vivid in the somnambulist, under repressed spon- 

' L. c. p. 4ft, 
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taneity (^ 29), that they become, iis they may in an in- 
ferior degree, even in n waking state (§ 30), invested with a 
motor power, and consequently take the place of spontaneity 
altogether, so that we might here certainly apply to the effect 
produced, the familiar eipression of a " reversion of the poles," 
Thua, the walking ou the roofa of Louses, &c., which it would 
be inipossible for a man to accomplish in a state of waking, 
may he in a degree explained, and here takes place, like the 
instinctive actions of animals, with unconscious security. If 
a partial waking existed, there would be a possibility of partial 
recollection, which is not the case (§ 80), In the same 
manner the bewilderment, which remains afterwards (ibid.), 
indicates deep sleep, during which the phenomenon most fre- 
quently occurs. The recollection from one fit to the neit (ibid.) 
is likewise common to dreaming {§ 58). That the sensibility 
of Homnambolists often appears more delicate than that of 
persons awake, probably arises from the circumstance that 
they receive impressions, not through indiridual waking organs, 
but with increased coenecsthesis (ibid.) through the whole surface 
of the organism. Thus an organism otherwise disordered, or 
an inferior one, like that of birds and other animals, indicates 
changes in the barometer more correctly than one that is 
healthy and superior.* Thus polypi, in which no organ of 
sense is to be found, perceive, at some distance, the food that 
is laid before them. The poetical language, which somnam- 
bulists often use, is the language of fancy, which here rules 
over the intelligence, and likewise causes the sympathies and 
autipathies (^ 36) more prominently to appear iu this state. 
That somnambulists easily awake at the mention of their 
names is, perhaps, because there is no other idea so inti- 
mately interwoven as this with the feeling of our empirical 
personality. " A man's own name," says Goethe, " adheres to 
him all over like Lis own skin." 

It seems evidently to result, from all that has preceded, that 
somnambulism is not a more exalted state, nor c\'cn a state ap- 
propriate for divination, iu which the miud acts more inde- 
pendently of the trammels of the body, but a lower and 
pathological state, in which it rather yields the sceptre to the 
physically -directed fancy,and which state we may rather place on 

' SL-llDDIUg. 1. C. 31. 
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the same footing with certain states of animals, as, for instance, 
the sleep of birds, while standing oo their legs. This convic- 
tion will serve as a clue to guide us in the sequel where these 
phenomena will be more und more develoj^d, and to preserve us 
from many perplexities which have so frequently^ arisen on this 
subject. 

^ 82. Tlio disposition to somnambulism depends somati- 
cally on a delicate nen'ous system, and psychically on a 
predominance of the direction of fancy over that of intelligence. 
These qualities in the personality, are often hereditary, they 
belong more properly to the female than to the male sex ; to 
youth more than to mature age ; and are manifested especially 
at the age of puberty ; circumstances which follow directly 
from onr representation, and are likewise confirmed by expe- 
rience. 

The occasional causes are, on the somatic side, enervating 
influences, such as excessive exercise, too frequently or irre- 
gularly gratified sexual appetite, abuse of spirituous liquors, 
an immoderate repast before sleep, indigestible or stimulating 
food, sleeping with the head too low ; other diseases, such 
as menstrual anomalies, abdominal irritations, worms, gastric 
disorders, hysteria; perhaps likewise, sometimes, indiu^tion, or 
softening of the substance of the brain, and structural changes 
of its bony case. Larrey probed a wound which penetrated to 
the solar plexus. WIicu the probe reached the bottom the 
patient began to yawn, to stretch himself, and to show a kind 
of talkative somnambulism, which could be prolonged at 
pleasure. 

Occasional causes on the psychical side are afforded by 
acute mental sufferings, profouud grief, excessive tension of 
the intellectual powers, passion; all which, with the above- 
mentioned psychical disposition, may be promoted by a too 
effeminate education. 

How far the moon has any influcnce over this phenomenon 
(whence the name, selenogamia) is not yet decided. It is 
affirmed that it increases at the full moon, and abates on 
the coming on of an eclipse. According to Burdach's state- 
ment, somnambulists contemplate the moon, even in the day- 

' -A gnat pfflurhation in natnrc! to re»i»p «[ once the beni-lil of ilwp, wid (o 
4« Um effecU of wttching."— MKbell., «ct. T, •cene 1. 
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time, vhen it is ^■isible, with peculiar pleasure. As for ex- 
pUiDing the propensity to walk ou the roofs of houses by the 
attractiou of the moon, it is a question which we shall leave 
undetermined. 

^ 83. This malady often continues for many years ; it 
seldom commences before the age of six, and scarcely ever 
continues beyond the sixtieth year. Some persons walk only 
two or three times in a month ; some at the full, others at the 
new moon, but especially at its changes ; some every two or 
three nights ; a very few ev*ery night ; it is often transitory 
kfid disappears of itself, even after long contiiiuHncc. Some- 
times it obstinately defies every remedy, and is a precursor of 
dangerous neuroses, as of epilepsy, catalepsy, &c., as the con- 
comitants of which, as well as of hysteria, it often appears. 
In bad cases, incurable mental diseases have more frequently 
been observed a» maladies resulting from it ;^ and thus expe- 
lience indicates this state a« a pathological transitiou to the 
psychopathies, before which we place it. Frightful dreams 
generally trouble the short sleep of the lunatic. They carry 
with them the fonn and the motive of concrete insanity, and 
they seldom fail to announce its approach.^ 

5 84. Somnambulism (§ 80) in pathological gradation furnishes 
the much-talked-of phenomenon of what is called " animal 
magnetism," in so far as it arises spontaneously, and is not 
produced by influences purposely employed ; in the latter form 
it belongs to the therapeutic chapter, in which it will be more 
fully developed. 

The phenomena of idio-magnctism, so far as they arc re- 
ported from credible observatious, and I can confirm them as an 
eye-witness, are the following : in uervous patients, or in indivi- 
duals otherwise disposed in the manner above mentioned (§ 8:J), 
there arises, even without preceding normal sleep, a state of soui- 
nambulism, the course of which it is usual to indicate by several 

' SchöMiig. 1. c. t 15. 

' Mental dueu« •■ may W the most «imply defined as « reil»l>K M» 
dreuiiins while in > ».king conditioq. Mnay penoni labouring uu'lcr inetit.l ■Hi- 
otden hue. u in dreuning, no recollection, after Die liti, ut "li»t tliry have »i<l 
■nd done in them ; and even ihc olitiinMc >lcci)leMnen of many Insane pallenH li 
in favour of the forrecluei« of thii *iew. "— Rownkrana, [■■ypht.l. 1 47. I «Im. foln- 
tide in tliii view, hut »e muit not fancy that »ri liaTO Ihereliy giploliwl wl-a" 
hinacy ii. for rtrcamiiig while awake mum flnl b« eaiiUinml. 
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degrees. The firat degree, witli individual modifications, pre- 
sents in essentials, the phenomena of idio-somnambulism (§80), 
and differs from it only in the absence of preceding normal sleep, 
and in the inferior activity of the motor ncrvea. The impos- 
sihihty of opening the eyes, which are as if glued together, is 
pointed out aa a diatinctivo mark.' It is dilücult to be con- 
vinced with certainty of these symptoms. The second degree 
(a transition, which, however, by no means takes place in all 
cases) presents the phenomenon of a more profound absorption 
in self, a more intense sleep, in which the patient, according to 
Heineken,' seems to be deprived of all consciousness, and all 
sensation. Yet even in this second degree, those sympathies and 
antipathies appear, which ninnifest themselves more decidedly 
in the third. The approach of certain men, or of metals, 
produces convulsions in the countenance or limbs of these 
patients ; the approach of other persons, or of the magnet, 
relieves them. This latter circumstance connected with the 
artificial e:(citement of this state by the animal magnet, has 
caused the use of the term " animal magnetism." The third 
degree, exalted sleep, which is designated by many persons as 
" an inward waking " (to which I can attach no idea, because 
waking expresses the returning relation to the external world), 
produces the very surprising phenomena of the so-called c/air- 
voyance. The patients now begin to answer or to speak of 
their own accord ; they are sensible sympathetically or antipa- 
thetically of the quality of objects, as if through the instru- 
mentality of the atmosphere that surrounds them ; they describe 
the inside of their own bodies, foretell the time of their 
awaking, of their next sleeping-fit, the duration of their dis- 
order, prescribe remedies for themselves, enter " en rapport " 
with persons who are in sympathy with tliem, and are then as 
sensible of the condition of those persons as of their own, often 
display capabilities which they did not seem to possess in their 
ordinary state, compose poems, have visions, speak in a more 
refined dialect, and frequently in a language with which they 
are otherwise not familiar, seem to be in a pecuUar relation to 
telluric and sidereal influences; in short, undertake to play a 
part quite peculiar, which they carry through during the sleep- 
ing fits, but have forgotten when they awake. Of the symptoms 

' Kluge, Magn. 120, " UUfH iind Deol.aclilungen, p. 56. 
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uf perception throiigli tlie region of the stomnch," I have said 
nothing, because 1 have not obäened them. The visions, poems, 
ideas, &c., in the cnses which I have seen, were wholly in 
accordance with the indiddual education and mode of thinking 
of the patient, and never went beyond them. Of prophecies 
which have beeu fulfilled, whei-e it was well ascertained that 
neither conclusions deduced from the understanding, nor 
deception were concerned, I have not met with any instance.^ 

} 85, If we impartially consider these degrees, of what is 
called magnetism, and take a retrospective glance at the tran- 
aition state of somnambulism (§ 80), the first degree would seem 
to be identical with it ; the second to be a more intense sleep ; 
and it is only the phenomena of the third, or the so-called 
clairvoyance, which remain to be explained, i. e. so far as they 
lu^ in some degee authenticated, which authenticated pheno- 
tiienn, as every one who is acquainted with human afiaira will 
readily allow, it is not always easy to distinguish. 

We cannot well (in accordauce with Kluge and others, 
(^ 84), consider this third degree as in itself an awakening. 
The profound absorption of the second degree leads us rather 
to conjecture an increased intensity of the state of sleep and 
dreaming, and the phenomena confirm this conjecture. The 
same reversal of the poles (^ 81), by which, in a heightened 
state of dreaming, a second fantastic personabty, as it were, 
takes the place of the suppressed spontaneity, appears to occur 
in this caae also. Tlic obscure ideal images (§ 28), which for 
the most part have reference to the coinaesthesis (ibid.), or in- 
dicate traces of memory (§ 33), become prominent, and the 
mind perceives what, in a waking state, and in ordinary sleep, 
almost imperceptibly passes before it, namely, the internal state 
of its body, and things supposed to have been long forgotten.^ 
The ideas are not connected with spontaneity by notions, but 

' Ideen uDd Beobichlungeu, p, 121, 

' An occuioml " ipeiking in vetie" occun not only in idio-mig^DetUm, bni like- 
w)u in p)jchop>thies prD|>er. ti )■ pTovcd. unong other jnatuico. by (he eximple 
uf Scliüncmann (ßecr'i Gn.Zcil. i, 170), whlrh ia«noilier Giinnrni4üaa oTthe patbo- 
logical nature of the plienomCDan— £r/uu paelicv n ilelirio: NiMc'i Btfalu. 
1,311, 

' To thii may be referrail Lichlenhcrg'a remuk. " We htar, a* >t were, irilh other 
urgtiii lliui «ith the can." — Section ftB. 
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«utom&tically by the laws of associatiou (§ 34). The dreamer 
(^ 58), in liis world of fancy, lives a distinct life which, however, 
through a general apperceptioii of the eitemal world (J 81), 
(obtained not through tlie medium of the senses), connected 
with it in an wholly peculiar manner, and modilied through the 
influence of the persons placed " en rapport " with him (§ 84), 
constitutes the whole of the magnetic phenomena which excite 
80 much astonishment, give occasion to such erroneous con- 
clusions and exaggerations, and have justly given rise to so 
much distrust. The second degree of magnetic sleep (^ 84) re- 
presents a profound slumber, in which the vitality of the cerebral 
nerves is, as it were, paralysed ; automatic vitality, on the con- 
trary, predominates. The third degree increases the latter to 
motor activity (§ 81). The coenazsthesis takes the place of 
conscious peraouality, instinct that of will, conjecture, which ex- 
isted even in a state of health as conjecture, that is, as an obscure 
conception, is now expressed as, a clear couception, positively, 
that is, as a divination ; and sympathy, which has its root (} 36) 
in the predominance of fancy, and exists in on inverse ratio 
to the strength of the spoutnucity (siuce it presupposes a strong 
extraneous influence), obtains the mastery over the indiWdnal. 
The prediction of the fits and of their termination (§ 84) de- 
pends on the power of measuring time, which existed, but only 
obscurely, in regular sleep. Foreign languages (5 84) are re- 
productions of dormant recollections, which, in a state of 
drcamiug (5 58), and still more therefore, here, outweigh 
those of daily occurrence. AU the other phenomena are the 
results of an unrestrained fancy, whose wonderful flights, which 
often seem to call new worlds from the twilight of life, will not 
surprise the psychologist (§ 30), but will sufliciently warn him 
of the many daugcrs of self-delusion. A mau eveu in a healthy 
and waking state, whose fancy is enchained, as in Kaimund's 
fairy tales, is scarcely able to avoid these dangers. 

How far electro-magnetism and psychical preponderance co- 
operate remains to be investigated under the head of therapeu- 
tical magnetism. 

I have never witnessed or heard any credible assurance of 
the strictly intellectual or moral improvement of the inner man 
from this pathological state, or from its physiologically prefigured 
(§ 58) state of dreaming. The relation of the magnetic mental 
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operations to t]ic cerebral organs, of nhicli I »aw one iustauce 
which did not give me satisfactory information (§ 55), I leave 
undecided ; and that connexion with the solar sj-stera, with 
which in his terrestrial orbits the somnambulist corresponds, I 
leave as a beautiful "ethereal fiction" to the poet, who, when 
like Goethe, he ventures to bring it forward, duly begs pardon 
for so doing.^ 

Thus then we believe that we have held fast, even here, where 
these phenomena become more and more complex, the clue 
which has conducted us, by a development in accordance with 
nature, from sleep through dreaming to id io- somnambulism 
(§ 81) ; and that we have simply deduced from those premises 
all that can in a degree be explained ; in doing which, we 
willingly make up our minds patiently to trust what is unex- 
plained to the working of a slowly maturing futurity. 

Thus much appears here also (as in § 81), from the evidence 
produced, that what is called idio-magnetism is not a more 
csalted, but a more fettered state of the mind, in which it is 
subject to the will of other men, to the sway of its own instinct 
and of fancy, nay, even to the influence of mineral and telluric 
forces. That this condition must be considered as pathological 
cannot, therefore, be doubted. After the insight which we have 
thus gained, the following observations upon the uncertainty 
which has hitherto prevailed in this matter, may perhaps be 
sufficiently borne out. 

^ 86. The chief obstacles to scientific progress on the sub- 
ject of magnetism, are ; — 

Ist. That those inquirers from whose judgment and im- 
partiality the most was to be expected in this matter, concern 
themselves too Uttle, or not at all about it, and prefer directing 
their attention to less hazardous brauchea of investigation. 
Those, on the contrary, who choose this subject of inquiry, are 
in general too much prepossessed in its favour to remain im- 
partial. Tliis difiiculty is enhanced by somnambulists them- 
selves, who, like spoiled girls, which they too often are, must 
have their own will, or they fall into eonvuUions. The presence 
of an indifferent or incredulous spectator excites their antipathy, 
and they produce their most astounding wonders only before 
believers; a fact of which I have often qonvinced myself, 
■ Coeihe'i Worki, toI. »ill, p. 322. 
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2<l. That instead o( taking up this phenomenon in h purely 
pathologiciJ view, far too many foreign elements, which only 
cause confusion, have beun inixed up witli it, and all the value of 
a prophetic illumination has been attributed to the phenomeiia 
of a diseased nervous system, of a disturbed psycho- physical 
relation. Thus magnetism was removed from the sphere of 
medicine into that of theology, the physiological information 
which it could really afford was neglected, and yet religious 
information, which the simplicity of a virtuous raind can best 
give, was not obtained. 1 can produce no better confirmation 
of what I have advanced than in the words of a warm advocate 
of magnetism. " One limitation must not, however, be over- 
looked: we see in magnetism the feeling alone in an exalted 
state, while the perception and will are suppressed. This, then, 
is a partial state, the value of which, when we are estimating 
the whole, is far inferior to that of conscious waking, in which 
spontaneity does not permit itself to be governed by organic 
and mental disturbances. Though tlie mind be a conjuror, 
yet it is so only at the moment, and involuntarily, which en- 
tirely deprives it of all merit. For the behest of man consists 
in the ennobling of his moral nature, and in fiee self- regulation, 
which, the more efficient it is, the higher it rises above all senti- 
mentality. Good is what "we should aim at, and this towers 
above all the creations of fancy. There is therefore a clairvoy- 
ance superior to the magnet ic, it is that of a wise, virtuous, and 
pious man."' 

§ 87. The internal and occasional causes of idio-magnetism 
are so entirely the same as those of idio-somuambulism f § 82), 
that a repetition is unnecessary, Ttie same may be said of its 
course and results (§ 83), provided it do »ot appear, as is indeed 
often the case, as the crisis of chronic, particularly nervous 
disorders, especially at the period of dcvclopraent. In all cases 
what has hitherto been stated, as well as the often-observed 
mental disorders following it, indicate this condition as a patho- 
logical transition to the psychopathies.^ For the rest we must 
never forget that, with respect to the value attached to these 
phenomena, much less is gained for science by the obser\'ation 

' Eichcninajer, Vcn. 4c„ p. 131. 

' It tliig Miw of initnal niagntiiini were penninenl, il would become a peculiar 
kinil of lonicy.— Eichenin»Ter, I. c, 1 1 7. 
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of estraordiuary phcnomenii than of those of daily occurrence. 
Memorable experiments moreover teach us how far designed 
imposition is still carried on in tliia matter, and how next to 
impossible it often is to expose it.' 

§ 88. Vertigo and intoxication (^ 78), in their pathological 
gradation, lead to delirium, Between both, a dream, or a state 
which resembles dreaming, generally interposes, so that here 
too the affinity of all the above-mentioned stales of transition' 
to each other is evident. 

Delirium, in its milder degree, paraphroayne, is the erro- 
neous combination of manifold ideas often united with the 
patient's own inclinations, without his being aware of the 
error, or being able to overcome it.' These erroneous ideas 
then give rise to foolish speeches and actions. The more 
special phenomena of dL'lIrium are various. In general the 
following are seldom wanting. On the somatic side, flushed 
cheeks ; turgor of the face ; an unwonted aspect ; a ghstening 
eye ; variable pulse ; quick, and often uneasy breathing ; in- 
Tollmtary excretions ; äoccitatio (picking at the bedclothes) ; 
changes of the voice and speech ; soliloquising, first in a low, 
and then in a loud tone of voice ; sighing. On the psychical 
side, it is the rapid flight and mutation of ideas, which the 
patient cannot command, that forms the criterion of the con- 
dition. Neither the thread of spontaneity nor that of associa- 
tion can any longer be discovered. " Consciousness," as Ideler 
expresses it, " seems to have been broken into fragments, 
which are thrown up in vrild confusion by the flood." We 
distinguish — 

Ist. A fixed and a wandering delirium. The former, in 
which all the fleeting images turn, as it were, on one axis, 
indicates somatically, a more profound alteration in the orga- 
nisation of the brain ; psychically, the predominance of one 
mental emotion; the latter, which origiuates from it indicates, 

latically, slight excitement of the brain; psychically, changing 
tions of the mind. 
. KmuagitansKaA &furibundvm. The first indicates, soma- 

illy, a succumbeney of the vitality ; psychically, deprosaing 
emotions of the mind, or weak psychical spontaneity; the second 

I SecTr. Gmly, in Vochcntchrift, 1B41. III. 

■ Sse Alben. Semlot. ik 408. ' Ilnd. L & p. 393. 



iodicatcs, sonintically, a more inflammntory »täte, psychically, 
exciting mental emotions, or powerful reaction. The division 
into delirium, with a pale and with a florid countenance, is taken 
only from one symptom, and coincides with that which has 
just been mentioned. 

3d. A cheerful or a wild. This distinction depends on the 
difference of the objects which constitute the raaterLnJs of the 
morbid ideas. It is fruitless, as has been frequently done, 
to make this diS'erence of the object a ground for divi- 
sipn, and to distinguish, for iuatancc, a religious, an erotic, a 
suicidal dehrium, &c. We shall see iu the combined degrees 
of disturbed psycho -physical relation that the objects of the 
delusion, though very important iu respect to diagnostics and 
therapeutics, yet do not express the essence of the disturbance, 
but are modified, according to the most various motives, in the 
individual cases. Yet experience* shows that certain ideas are 
undoubtedly peculiar to the delirium of certain diseases, which 
is partly to be accounted for by the translation of obscure 
bodily sensations into the confused language of the mind, and 
partly awaits a more precise cxplauatiou. To the former cate- 
gory often belong the erotic delirium arising from an excited 
state of the sexual organs ; delirium, with ideas of the abnormal 
size of some parts of the body, when those parts sufler; 
delirium, with the delusion of being able to fly, in abnormal 
states of the organs of respiration ; and delirium accompanied 
with visions of flames, in determination of blood to the brain j 
to the latter category belongs the delirium running on cats, 
rats, mice, in what is called the madness of intoxication, and 
delirium tremens; the delirium running on serpents, which is 
often obsen'ed in chronic inflammation of the bowels, &c. 

4th. An acute and a chronic, according to the duration ; the 
first being usually accomiianicd with fever, the second, firee 
from fever. It is to be understood here, however, that the 
chronic always appears either remittent, or, as in most cases, 
intermittent. 

^ 8a. If we comprehensively consider these phenomena, we 
cannot fail to perceive that they form a progressive series, com- 
mencing with sleep (^ 57), as marked by stupor j with dreams, 
as marked by the predominance of fancy ; with intoxication 
{^ 58), HS marked by their causes and form (^ 59) ; and with 
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vertigo, as marked by the nipid flight of ideas (^ GO). Iii 
all these conditions the nei-vous vitality is so lowered, that 
pt^chical activity is thereby impeded in its manifestation. 
They form the last step of the transition to tlie psycho- 
pathies properly so called, and we must now proceed to dis- 
criminate the scientific distinctions as nicely, but as decidedly, 
«nd to combine them as carefully, as nature does their phe- 



§ 90. It will readily appear, from the preceding observations 
(^§ 88, 89), that the oflen-agitated question, wliether delirium 
and insanity be identical or not, is a superfluous question. 
It has been most frequently answered thus ; that acute deUrium 
with fever is to be distinguished from chronic without fever, 
which latter is to be designated insanity. But the duration 
of a state can by no means determine its essence ,- a corporeal 
disease cannot, because it is of long duration, be called a 
mental disease, and vice versd ; nor can the presence of 
absence of fever, which is possible in every conditiou, decide 
the matter. Delirium therefore is identical with delirium, 
wherever it occurs. 

On the one hand, wc find by eiperience, delirium occurring 
frequently, as the state of transition above described (^ 89), 
without that alienation of the personality with which we arc 
hereafter- to become acquainted as insanity, while, on the other 
baud, we see what are called mental disorders, occurring 8oroe> 
times with, sometimes without delirium. Delirium, therefore, 
is not identical with insanity in its more extended signifi- 
cation. 

Now, if any one should call by the name of insanity that 
psychopathy which is combined with delirium, no objection 
could be made, but insanity would nevertheless not be mere 
delirium on that account. 

Delirium, therefore, considered in, and by itself, is a symp- 
tom which indicates the transition of a purely somatic disease 
into a psychopathy, or, if the latter already exists, it is a 
symptom of it. It indicates that transition, because it makes 
manifest a disturbed mental fiinctiou ; we might therefore 
say that every delirium is psychopathic, but that every 
psychopathy is not delirium. They are related to each other, 
as a part is related to the whole. In an organism a part may. 
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by gradaitlly enlarging, take poasession of the trhole, and simu- 
late n whole. 

The elucidation of this qaestion, which, however, after all 
only tnms on words, will not be completed until we come to a 
knowledge of the psychopathies properly so cidled. 

^ 91. There is no decided predisposition to delirium, unless 
we consider as such that germ, either inherited (^ 53, b), or im- 
planted in the individual in the ways pointed out (^^ 40-54), 
which facilitates a general preponderance of the psychical spon- 
taneity througli the medium of psychical or somatic forces. 
This, however, has reference to all the degrees and forms of 
psycho-physical disorder as well as to this. 

Of the occasional causes^ however, the abuse of spirituous 
Uquors deserves to be especially noticed, because it is the fre- 
quent cause of that disease which, accoropauied by decided 
somatic conditions arising from the cU'ect of spirituous liquors, 
has obtained a distinct place in special pathology by the name of 
the delirium of druukards, delirium potatorum cum tremorilms. 
This form, however, can no more be distinguished aud repre- 
sented as an individual psychopathy than can home -sickness^ 
(nostalgia, § 70). As the latter is only the psycho- physical 
effect of grief from a certain cause, so does the former only 
indicate delirium from a certain cause. But it would occasion 
an embarrassing prolixiti,- in the science, if we were to adduce 
and describe every etiological relation as a particular species of 
disease, as has happened, for instance, with the hypochondriasis 
of the learned, the syphilis imaginana, or even with the Court 
disease, mal de Cour des dames, in AVeikard, aud the like. 

The course of delirium has already been stated (§ 88, 4), its 
termination, after frequent repetition, in insanity, confirms also 
the place which we here assign to this phenomenon. 

The teleological view deserves to be mentioned here, accord- 
ing to which, delirium is often to be considered critical ; that is, 
in so far as mental action is prevented by it, as manifested in 
;ucoherent talking, from exhausting the powers by exciting 
spontaneous motions, at a time when those powers are uecessaiy 

' True inunilf occurs (according to Ideler's observatioa, vol. i, p. Ii3) far more 
nrelj after Ihe deliriaai polalcrum, than after indulgence in spirituoui liquor* not 
««Tried to Ihc extent of iuloiicalion. The proper cause of the hreakiiig out 
of the drürAunjHrfaf DTiiM ii, on the conlTUy, (or the mofll part, ■ menial emotion. 
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to vital action. (See Ideler, ii, 390.) Every attempt to explaiu 
those criticnl phenomena, which nature unquestionably presents 
to us, ia teleologioül, and therefore, though not admissible 
into the main »ubstance of our narrative, deserves our warmest 
acknowledgment, a» furnishing matter for useful reHectiou. 

§ 92. The course of our iui|iiiry, already prescribed (^ 79), 
leads us now to the diseased stales of the individual psycho- 
physical functions, wliich we shall consider in the ascending 
line, beginning with the lowest, the cocnEesthesis (^ 15). 

The ccEnsesthesis becomes diseased accordingly — 

Istj When it is affected too strongly ; 

2d, or too weakly ; 

3d, or erroneously, in the manner ; 

4th, or differently in different parts ; 

5th, or in a manner composed of all these relations in those 
special forms of ditiease, a, the hypochondriasis of men, and b, 
the hysteria of women.' 

^ 93. An exalted ctensesthcsis attracts the attention of the 
patient (^ 35] too much to his own corporeal condition, causes 
him often distinctly to feel internal sensations, which would be 
otherwise obscurely felt, or wholly imperceptible, and to pro- 
nounce divinatorj' opinions (§ 84) respecting hia disease. Hart- 
ninnn's judicious warning should he well home in mind : Non 
raro tegrum ab hoc sensu, et medicum ab ofgro faüi, cum ager ex 
seitsu cornmuni hausisse hinc inde adfirmat, quod imaginatio el 
prtecepta etiam opinio ilt't suggcsait? In this state moderate 
impressions cause excessive sensations, and those impressions 
are felt which are otherwise imperceptible. This occurs spon- 
taueuiisly in various ways in all the spheres of the coentes- 
thesis, though more frequently as an accompaniment of tho 
most diverse diseases. Pain, itching, anxiety, restlessness, 
increased sensibility to heat and cold, or a sensation of weak- 
ness, the physical significance of which is taught in general 
pathologj-,'' and the psychical in the chapter on etiologj- and 
semeiology (§§ 62-7HJ, are the individual symptoms of it. 

' Thli ^Icw. cierywhcre curicd through by Iluttnuin \iy nifuia of lagi»! cstc- 
goriei. ii Kin*; I very uicful, heoiuc it furniih« ■ geDcratiiing clue. Wlul iialuce 
tnilelcmiinaUly ipcfialiiet may be Uierefor« ipectall; idileil, Uli the >ilvta«c ef 
■dcncc ihill RDilf r, in thii inilance ■l>o, i ilEÜnile ilrdwlion pouible. 

* Pitbolofjr, p. SGI. ' TSItmrl, p. «33. 
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Rheumatism ofteu cscites pain suddenly M-ithout nny per- 
ceptible organic alteration ; the pain frequently vanishes as 
suddenly without any visible change. Pain comes on in a 
part, while the cause, which is acting upon it, remains the 
same as before it came on. Some time always elapses before a 
wound gives increased pain, though this sensation should 
be greatest at first and decrease with its duration. An elevated 
cceusesthesis seems therefore to pre-exist under all these cir- 
cumstances.' Increase of the cccuiestheais appears also to be 
the condition sometimes occurring in disorders ivhen the patient 
fancies that some parts are strouger, thicker, longer, Stc., than 
they really are. If this happen to the organs of sense, the 
functions of the sense are interrupted. 

Nasse's patient,' who felt as if his tongue had become 
thicker, was less sensible than formerly to the taste of pun- 
gent articles. Diuing a feverish attack, I once had a strange 
sensation of movement, which perhaps was referable to this 
head, I held a hook, which I was reading as 1 lay in bed, 
with perfect ease in my hand, yet felt as if my fingers were 
swollen, and as if I was obliged to use eousiderable exertion. 
Something similar occurs in cramp in the hand while writing. 
If these sensations increase to delusion, they belong to the 
third category, that of the phantasms (§ 95). 

The cause of this diseased condition is a generally increased 
nervous action, im imintemipted conduction from the vegetative 
to the cerebral system of nerves (§ II}, and everj'tliing that 
can give occasion to it (§ 82). It takes place, however, in mem- 
bers destitute of nerves ; for instance, in bones, in stretched 
fibrous tissues, in the stumps of teeth, &c. (§ 7). 

§ Q-t. A depressed CKneesthesis represents to the mind the 
state of its body more obscurely than a normal state does. 
Strong impressions are faintly felt, faint ones not at all. This 
condition is different according to the degree, to the nature 
of the structures chiefly aftected, and to the combination with 
other allied conditions. For instance, a part of the body shall 
not excite the coeniesthesis at all, but be felt only through the 
adjoining parts, on which it acts by pressure and weight as an 
extraneous body. The muscles have lost the sensation of 
weight, the cesophagus that of warmth, the bladder that of 
irritation of the urine.' 



' Nusr, Zcilichrifi, lflZ2, pt 1 
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The cauBe of this diaeaaed condition is a generally imbecile 
iictiou of the nerves — a total interruption of conduction from 
the vegetative to the cerebral nervous system (§ 11), and 
everything which can give occasion to this, such as hereditary 
imbecility (§ 53), aopor (^^ 57, 76), cold, pressure on the nerves, 
their severance, &c.^ 

^ 95. An altered cccnsesthesis falsely represents to the 
mind corporeal conditions different from those which really 
exist. The patient feels hot in a cold room, or vice versa, feels 
himself strong when he is lying powerless, fancies that his body 
is cut in halves, &c. These morbid ideal images, which we 
will call, with Bracli,^ phantasms of the coensesthesis, play an 
important part with reference to the mind. An accurate know- 
ledge of them secures us from error in the study of psychopathies, 
and explains many cases of what are called fixed ideas. A 
man, fur instance, fancies that a whole ocean of water cannot 
quench his thirst. He may acquire such a conception through 
the medium of false premises and conclusions ; for instance, 
from the dnness of his body, which will not diminish though 
he has taken quantities of fluids, so that he, as it were, fancies 
thirst without feeling it. Jle may also acquire the sensation of 
thirst in consequence of a perverted action of the nerves of the 
oesophagus ; in the first case, there is a so-called fixed idea, in 
the second, a phantasm of the coensesthesis.^ 

But however useful, on the one hand, this distinction of the 
filed idea from the Phantasma Ccenaslheseos is, since the patient 
cannot be considered as " disordered in mind," while he himself 
does not look on his sensation as tr*uth [objective), and the treat- 
ment of the two cases must be different (in the one more 
psychical, in the other more physical), it is, on the other hand, 
to be well observed that here, as in the states of transition 
before treated of {^^ 83, 87, 91), nature draws less marked 
boundary-lines than science; for in the human personality 
every mental process is also corporeal and vice vei-sä, (§ 3), and 
experience teaches that phantasms of the cocnKsthcsb, when 
they attain a high degree, and meet with a feebly reacting 
spontaneity, frequently terminate in insanity. The mind 
translates, as it were, the sensation of bodily conditions into 



' L c p. *s. 
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it3 own language, symbolising the type of them by moral rela- 
tions. Thus Stahl in his own way has already explained this 
process. 

The examples of such phantasms are too numerous and too 
various indii'idually to admit of arrangement. When a limb, 
as we e\preas it, has " gone to sleep," we do not feel it in a 
higher or lower di-gi'ee, but altered. Wlien a round hemorrhoidal 
tumour occasions a pricking sensation like a pointed body, 
this is an illusion of the ccensestbesia. When pain is felt in 
quite a different organic region from that in which the cause is 
situated, tliis is often an altered ccensest heals, which unfor- 
tunately as easily misleads the medical man aa the patient. 
To this head, too, we may refer the feeling of paiu in the 
situation of amputated limbs (^ 10), a phenomenon which Nasse 
justly observes' does not always occur, but only when the 
cocneesthesis is disturbed by the influence of the weather, &c. 

The cause of this alteration of the cccnsesthesis ia very 
problematical. The intellectual Hartmann, whose precision and 
caution are incomparable, and whose most casual remarks hare 
often a profound meauing, espresses himself in the following 
manner ■} sensibilitas, exnltata, deprtssa (one, therefore, as well 
as the other), inar/ualiler per gyslema «en'osttm, distributa 
{what positive idea does this suggest ?) morbo guocumg^ue (how 
wide a range !) ühenala (that is the very point respecting 
which we ask how) harutn perce/zttonurn fallacium — and now 
he adds very wisely — raliouem reddat, oportet. This oportet 
spares all further discussion. 

^ 96. A locally deranged ccenEesthesis may be especially 
distinguished by the most important foci of the vegetative 
system, in which it manifests itself (§ 13). In them, too, the 
lowest egotistical impulses of the body are rooted (§ 46), so 
that these morbid states manifest themselves for the most 
part as impulses. 

The focus of generation is also the focus of many abnormal 
feelings, which sow the seeds of diseases, and which again, 
like the phantasms of the eoenaEsthesis (§ 95), represent psycho- 
pathic states of transition. Such ai-e the satyriasis in men, 
and the nymphomania in women. 



' L. c. p. 52. 
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$ 97. Sati/riasis, ia the most extensive meimmg of the 
word, is an excitement of the sexual impulse, proceeding from 
the disturbed ciEntEsthetiis of the focus of generation. It is 
no more a special mental disorder, properly ao-called, than 
home-sickness (§ 70}, or ddiriiim potatorum, but a symptomatic 
state, which occurs in psychical as welt as somatic diseases, and 
often changes in the same patient (especially in hypocliondriasis) 
into its opposite — an aversion to sexual enjoyment ; hut as a 
state of transition, if it attains a high degree, and meets with 
a feebly reacting spontaneity, it may pass, like the phantasms 
of the coeniestUesis in general (§ 95), into {terminate in) 
insanity. 

These excitements act psychically on the fancy, where they 
are reflected, often deeply concealed under the moat ex- 
travagant, or even supernatural images ; somatically, they act 
at the expense of the brain, for seminal emissions lead to fits 
of the nightmare and of epilepsy. They excite the strongest 
caprices (^ 39), idiosyncrasies, appetites, and ecstatic paioxyams, 
which have this peculiarity, that the patients with smiling 
countenances spceddy return to order.' 

Among the causes of this condition are an interrupted deve- 
lopment of the vitality and secreting functions of the gcnitnla, 
increased irritability of them, and their repeated excitement by 
fancy, or by external causes. The nascrtion that a state of 
iuflammation may cause it, which, on the contrary, often 
effects the reverse, is declared by Nasse to be imfounded,* 
The case may he the same here as in secretions, wliich a 
symphoretio condition increases, and an inflammatory impedes: 
all would depend, therefore, on the degree of congestion. 
How far (as Gall alleges) the cerebellum is concerned is not 
determined by any obse nations that have hitherto been made.* 
^ 98. Nymphomania is, as it were, the counterpart in the 
female seit of the same disturbance of the ciEnfBsthesis. It 
too, is, as such, not a psychopathy (§ 97) ; it is a sj^mptom of 
divers bodily and mental disorders, and a state of trausitioii 
to the latter (ibid,), among which, as furor ulerinia, it represents 
a variety of mania (| 14-4). With the metamorphoses of 
female sexual life, the most Tarious disturbtuicei of psychical 
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Rnd physical individuality manifest themselves, nliicli, in coufor- 
mity with the peculiar nature of the female constitution (^ 51), 
are much more violent in their effects, and more striking, than 
aesual excitement in the male. When these disturbances es- 
ceed the normal degree (§ 67), the several forms of a disorder 
appear, which doea not, however, pass into mania, until it 
attains the highest degree, and should not, till then, be 
called nymphomania. These forms are so manifold that it is 
impossible to define them with precision. To this must be 
added, that in this state of transition the sense of modesty, 
which is not extinguished, does not, as is the case with 
men, always allow the disorder to be recognised by its proper 
criterion {5 97}, namely, a manifestation of the excited sexual 
instinct ; nay, that this cause itself is often hidden from the 
consciousness of the innocent sufferer herself. Whenever, 
therefore, there appear in the female sex at the above-men- 
tioned epochs (5 67) psycho-physical anomalies often contra- 
dicting each other, and which are not otherwise to be accounted 
for, we must think of this condition, Psychical and phv'sical 
action are sometimes overstrained in it, sometimes relaxed, ac- 
cording to the personal constitution of the individual, and to 
external circumstances. One of the best general descriptions of 
Nymphomania is that of Ihn Sina : " This disorder borders on 
melancholy; it betrays itself by eyes deeply sunk in their sockets, 
by a continual motion of the eyelids, accompanied by a certain 
laugh. The breathing is often interrupted, often, as it were, 
checked, and often again accelerated. Sometimes the patient 
is cheerful, and smiles ; sometimes she is sorrowful, and weeps, 
especially when the images of her desire arc awakened in her. 
Her whole body wastes away, except the eyes, which, indeed, 
appear sunken, but swollen by want of sleep and weeping. 
All the affections of the mind are irregular ; the pulse is 
unequal, and suddenly changes at the sight, or even at the 
bare meution of the desired object. Often all the images 
rapidly vanish wheu the desire is gratified."' This last cir- 
cumstance, which occurs in the same manner in home -sickness, 
points out both conditions as transitions, since in actual dis- 

' See ZimmennBDii, v. d. Erfahrung, p. 079. A very minute po*liail dcscriplion 
oF thu state of the mind is given liy Go«the, through Mephislopliete», nba descrihea 
Hugaret'i ptuion. — Flint, f. 174. 
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easea a reniovnl of the cause can ouly give a momentum to 
the cure — that is, cannot, as in the former case, at once 
effect it. In the minds of well-disposed young females, ua- 
L-onscioua of the cause, tbia state often assumes tlie disguise 
of ideal feeling (^ 41), with which it is so easily connected by 
the fancy (§ 30). Under tliis bead we are to place the 
numerous stories of the visions of young women which are 
enumerated iu Zimmermann'» work on ' Medical Experience," 
and elsewhere. Such girls fall, while awake, into a state 
resembling magnetic clairvoyance' (§ 84, 3), aa I have myself 
had an opportunity of obaerving. 

The causea are the aame here [modificatU modificandis) as 
in the male sex (§ 97) ; only the above-mentioned cyclar epochs 
(§ 67) and the more delicate constitution (^51) must be taken 
iuto accouut. This exaltation of the cceuicatbeais is found in 
the generative focus, which is mostly connected with a charac- 
teristic restlessness, and therefure, for the most part, in older 
virgins, young widows, and, by repeated psychical affluxes of 
innervation (^ 30), in women who lead a life of imagination, 
write poetry, read nothing but novels, and the like. But we 
must not here forget tiie merely somatic determinations of 
the cGemesthesis. Thus Hufeland relates' that he saw a very 
respectable woman, 70 years of age, who suffered from this 
malady, the sole cause of which was shown by dissection to be 
a scirrhous degeneration near the ovaries. I do not attempt 
to decide whether bones, hair, and similar structures, often 
found in the ovaries of sucb patients after constant tnrgescence 
of the genitals, are to be placed to this account of the awakened 
yet uu gratified procreative impulse. 

§ 99. When the phrenic focus of the cocDicsthesis is dis* 
eaaed (^^ 96, 13} muscular action is relaxed, and weakness, 
fainting, heavincaa of the head, anguish, sighing, oppression in 
the pnccordial region eusne ; psychically, want of attention 
and of firmness in thinking and deciding. The miud feela as if 
enveloped in a mist.* 

When the solar plexus (^ 13, c) is the chief seat of disease, 
the humour of the patient t§ 39) appears particularly uude- 




■ Bucb, iv, K. 12, p. 701. 
* Baehlrid, p. 3BI . 
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cided. He is desponding and low-spirited, dwells on trifles, 
especially with regard tu his ovm state of liealtli, is wavering in 
his emotions nnd resolutions, timorous, gloomy, and disposed 
to strange fancies.' 

The causes of this disorder may be those above stated 
{^^ 93, 95), when, through individual disposition, or by external 
cii-cumstances, they are determined especially to the correspond- 
ing focus of the ccen^esthesis. 

§ 100. Let us conceive all the hitherto described (5§ 93-99) 
different, nay, contradictory conditions, as existing in com- 
bination in one iudividual, and we shall obtain in our minds 
an idea of the well known, much-talked of, common, and yet 
inexhaustible form of disease, which, in men, is called hypo- 
chondriasis, and in women, hysteria {^ 92). 

Hyi>ochoodriasis, as a state of disease, whose description, 
owing to the mutability of the phenomena, whose reduction to 
one principle, and whose treatment, have always been the vexa 
medicorum, is in its essence nothing but a cfeniestliesis abnor- 
mally heightened in all directions. Hence all its peculiarities 
may be deduced. The coeuKsthesis, namely, as it represents a 
point of contact of the psycliical and somatic spheres {^ 15), 
is either affected on the psychical side by strained attention 
{§ 25) to the ideal images reflecting on the state of the body 
— this affection, which is originally a purely psychical state 
{an imagioation), is called as such, hy/iockondriasis sine materie 
(a funcied or cricket disease),' but gradually becomes a 
somatic affection{§ 30) by the constantly repeated centrifugal dis- 
turbances of the innervation — or the cceocesthesis is originally 

< Rett, L c. p. 864. 

* Kint (Antbrop. ji. 150) derivca Itiu name from the atlentioD vhlrh ia cUFited 
IhroDgh the diiturbance nuicd hy tlie n-t^turDal citirping of the bause-i'ricket (//«■ 
frillt). I belieye Ihat th« tcrui grilUnfangn has alvaya \ma med to inilicale.jMr 
analogiam, the employment of an idle imnginntion concentred on ilsclf. Dubois, 
in hii well-coniidered work on Hj-pociiondriaais, iSBumeB the flrat cause thai we 
hate UBigned to its origin aa the only ooe-, in nature, bowevFi, there appean a 
circle between pijchieal and physical oauicB. In the piycbical origin, liowever, that 
deicribed by Duboia, viz. a threefold gradation of (be Itiniitian to psychical disease, 
aiTordi a good clue la the explanation of the phenomena. The first stage, is 
that of «trained attention; (he second, that of the neuroses produced by it (by mean» 
of innervation) ; the third, that of the disorganisationi prodoced by it (by means of 
diiturbance of the fiinctiou). 
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somatically heightened in the nerves (§ 93), and thereby 
forcibly attracts the attention to itself ; hypochondria ctitn 
malerie, inteslinalig. It ia alwaya vaga because the cceniesthesis 
acta normally ill all directions; hence the conntless difi'erencea. 
If psychical excitement be the cause, the patient believes that 
he has all the disorders which he sees, or hears, or reads of; 
because he feels every part of the organism the moment that he 
innervates it, by constantly fixing his attention on it. If the 
somatic excitement be the earlier, then the organic spheres 
really suffer by ceutripctal innervation. We perceive, there- 
fore, that Lichtenberg was not far wrong when he called hypo- 
chondriasis a microscope, through which we see and study the 
conditions of the body and mind, from which all men suffer, 
but which are not observed without this microscope. Be it 
understood, however, that we shall mahe no further mention 
here of a psychical direction of the attention which creates 
something out of nothing ; that belongs to the subject of free 
thinking, and I have not failed to express the worst opinion of 
it in another place,' Hypochondriasis does not fall within 
our medical sphere until primarily or secondarily it has become 
a disease. 

The most general phenomena of this morbid condition, 
with all exceptional changes, are somatically, liypenesthesia 
(§ 93) of all, but especially of the vegetative, nerves (§ 11) ; 
pseudseathesia of the same (^ 95), with the most various phan- 
tums of the feelings (ibid.) ; a contradiction between the sub* 
jectire complaints of the patient and the objective phenomena in 
the organs complained of;^ the most decided idiosyncrasy 
(^ 53, e) ; great dependence on external influences (the atmo- 
sphere, light, &c.) ; the most marked reflex of the disorder on 
tbe organs of digestion causing constipation, and flatulency; 
psychically they are : subdued spontaneity, predominance of 
the fancy (§ 37), very striking egotism of self-feehug (§ 39), 
with variable whims (ibid.), and all the commotions of the 
mind resulting from them. 

The hypochondriac presents a melancholy picture of the 
human mind under subjection to the body. The slave of 

' See Duielik der Seele, p. 97, Ac. 

' AeeordiDg to CaniUit (Spez. Pithol. iii, 394) " the red Ihread wliicii unlira tiie 
phnuHnena of hypochondru." 
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hia own caprices, now of the anxious fear of deatli, now of 
extravagant licence, he feels (pitiable advantage over the brute. 
Those feeling does not reach so far !) all his maladies doubly and 
trebly — compelled as lie is to see himself the laughing-stock of 
his fellow-creatures, to whose weal or woe he is egotistically 
indifferent — and treated as a child or an idiot by his phrsician, 
who gives him cnimbs of bread instead of pills. He who ia 
perpetually seeking, yet never finds himself, before whom, as in 
a feverish dream, the sombre images of life rusli confusedly by, 
&om whose agony in his troubled sleep even real dreams do not 
relieve him, never can have any real enjoyment in life. Tor- 
menting himself and others, he is unable to distinguish between 
delusion and truth even in his images, or to enable others to dis- 
tinguish them, and his short intervals of extravagant mirth only 
enhance the feelingof despair which succeeds the m. Were it to 
be wondered at if such a state should pass on to an entire dis- 
turbance of the relations between mind and body— to insanity f 

Dubois characterises by|)ochondriasis as actital insanity 
{monomanie hypochondriaque), designates home-sickness as a 
form of it (^ 70) {vtonomanie nostatgia<]ue), assumes morbid 
imaginations as a ground of distinction for other forms of the 
kind {monomanie hydropkobiaque, &c. Sic,), and thus brings under 
this head the fixed ideas proper, or monomanias respecting 
conditions of the body or of the identity (cynanlhropia, lycan- 
thropia, &c.) A mature consideration of all the given facts 
shows that here, as everywhere in the course of nature, transi- 
tions do indeed take place, but that hypochondriasis, as such, 
has not yet become insanity ; that ho me- sickness, as a definite 
effect of a definite cause, is likewise capable of being decidedly 
distinguished from hypochondriasis, as are also the fixed ideas, 
in which it is as it were localised, and then ceases to be 
hypochondriasis, and begins to be insanity, 

§ 101. The causes of hypochoudriasis are those of the 
heightened coeufesthesis (§ 93) in an intense degree, and not 
only in the above-mentioned (§§ 9G-99), but in all directions; 
united with the idiosyncratic peculiarity (§ 53 e), which so 
variously modifies the phenomena, and adds moreover the 
phantasmata ccerueatheeeoa (§ 95). The coenassthesis is there- 
fore here affected in its higher potentiahty as self-feeling (§ 39), 
and hypochondriasis might be literally designated as selfish- 
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ncBS. WTiether we must aesuine a specific affection of the 
vegetarive nervous system, by virtue of which the office of aemi- 
conductioD (^ 11) is, as it were, broken through, so that eensa- 
tions from the abdominal sphere become perceptible, which 
otherwise are not at all, or but little so,' is still undecided. 
In that case the solar plexus must be regarded as acting, 
not independently, but as a conductor, because its functions 
are precisely those which are the most affected (§ 100). It 
is confirmed as well by theory as by experience, that other 
diseases in the vegetative sphere have a great share in producing 
hypochondriasis, whether by preBsure on the nerves, or by 
organico-vegetative chemical alteration of them, or secondarily ; 
since these nerves, originally destined for plastic purposes, and 
not for sensation, as they become more sensitive, become also 
less plastic {thus the hteraatosis suffers). 

From this consideration of what is called the proximate cause, 
the essential part of the predisposition, as well as what are called 
the occasional causes of this complaint, are easily deduced. 

The predisposition is especially peculiar to men (we shall 
have to treat in the seqnel of the modification of this state 
in the female organism), after the epoch of puberty, and before 
that of advancing age ; with preponderant abdominal Consti- 
tution, soft, relaxed fibre,' melancholy temperament (^ 50), 
indolent habits {§ 52 r), and hereditary tendency (§ 52 6). If 
hypochondriasis, properly so-called {that is, where the phrenic 
affection predominates over the sexual), attack women, which 
sometimes happens, they are generally masculine, Amazonian 
women. The sjileen of the English seems to indicate that there 
is also a national disposition (^ 52 //) to this disorder. 

The predisposing causes are either psychical or somatic 
{§ 100). The causes which act psycbically are, education (J 53 a), 
selfish passions (^ 47), an unfortunate condition in life, or more 
frequently one so over- fortunate aa to lead to satiety and ennui, 
reading, especially dabbling in medicine, and, in general, in all 
s sciences, where it produces a sraatlering of knowledge, 
fraitleas (because erroneously undertaken) efforts, and torment- 
ing doubts, imitation,^ and overstrained attention to the feelings 

hypochondtiic w 






totbe werorthe»«. T^ok eaaae» «liich act somati' 
edj ace «emal and gvtnxMHiic e uuK* , abdominal plethora. 
Hid in gemenX all cbraaic dbonlcn of tbe bowdi, and their 

The hypochoadriaM. whidi so freqneDtIr remainB aAer 
•Tpbilitic eautrnpan and the ax of mercnrx, dewrres puticu. 
Ur attentiao (j>o$t »m pnpter) . It is founded upon the dreaj 
of a »till latoit poison, and ocean so freqoentlr, that Weak 
noted it as a rpetif» — typhii. iomginaria; and later writen,* 
haps on that account, have placed mcrcurialism among t 
causes of insanitr. 

5 102. The course of hypochondriasis is &s characterislicalljl 
d^ricioos as its form {§ 100) ; it remits, nay, intermits, accordi 
to a type, which it is difficult to make out. At the beg^ani 
the intcrrals are longer, and gradually hccomiag shorter ; 
shorter, at length cease entirely, when the malady genei 
becomes permauent. Many hypochondriacs feel better i 
summer than in winter, and it is a more commou circumsta 
which may be daily observed, that they feel lessuuea 
evening than in the morning. I have never yet seen i 
which had removed hypochondriasis as such, though hemorrhoidl 
flujt, cutaneous eruptions, &c. are cited as effecting its remoTi 
This state is, however, combined with many independent 
diseases, especially with gout and affections of the heart. It 
is affirmed that it frequently escludea them, and in particular 
acute, febrile, eianthematous diseases. 

The immunity from many epidemics and contngiona ascribed 
to hj-pochondriacs, may be attributed to the concenlration of 
their attention on themselves, and their consequently diminished 
receptivity for the external world. 

The result issues either, in rare cases and very slowly, in re- 
covery, or, which is more usual, in no recovery at all ; that i 
in the permanency of the condition till the end of life, < 
sequent disorders, and among these the so-caUed psychoses areb 
far the most frequent, which justifies the place wliich we 1 
here assigned to hypochondriasis next to the preceding s 
of transition (§§ 80, 84 88, 97, 98). 

§ 103. Hysteria, tlie sister condition, whatever nice 

' Marc, Gciat. Kr. i, 103. 
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tinctions may be made between them, is only the same dis- 
turbance of the cccniestbcsis, as modified in the female sex 
(§ 98). For all tlic psychical as well aa organic differences 
which it presents, and which, it is true, are considerable enough, 
appear to be chiefly founded on the psycho- organic difference 
between the two eeses (§ 51). We must therefore recapitulate 
iu this sense the preceding paragraphs, and, to spare repetition, 
only point out the difference. 

The hyper-cQcnaatheais (§ 100), which is here too the founda- 
tion, exists in a higher degree, in consequence of the greater 
delicacy of the nervous system in the female sex {§ 51), on 
which account the stronger innervation more easily becomes 
motor (5§ 30, 81) ; so that morbid movements (convulsions) 
prevail here along with the morbid sensations predominant 
in men. Tlie chief reflex action (§ 100) is here directed less 
to the digestive than to tlie sexual aj-stem, which performs the 
most important part in woman. Here more frequently than 
in hypochondriasis (though it is not wanting even there), 
whether it be primitive or consecutive, that hypenesthesis of the 
spinal marrow co-operates, which, under the name of spinal 
irritation (neuralgia spinalis), is sometimes more local, some- 
times more general. This circumstance likewise corresponds 
with the predominating motor form of the phenomena, since 
uterine diseases especially cause spasms and convulsions. On 
the psychical side likewise, together with a generally weaker 
spontaneity, a melancholy disposition is more preponderant and 
more decided. Hence the constant incbnatiou to weep in 
hysterical patients. 

All the other symptoms which are more particularly considered 
in special pathology' a^ distinct local disorders, and are rightly 
so considered in order to obtain a more accurate knowledge of 
them, auch as pains in the back, breast, head, bowels, &c., are 
owing in all their several branches only to the above-men- 
tioned greater preponderance of nervous action, accordingly aa 
the spinal nerves, the vagus, or the phrenicu». Sec, are more 
sympathetically affected by the uterine nervous system. The 
most remarkable are, hyperaphia, that is, such an extreme and 
general sensibiUty that even the slightest touch gives pain ; the 



■ Cmmmi, I. e. p. 112, &c. 
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fflobns kj/sterictt», that is, the feeling aa of a ball rising from 
the stomach into the throat ; the ctavm hystericus, that is, the 
feeling a^ if a nail were driven into a certjun spot on the head ; 
anathymiüxig, that is, swellings of larger or smaller portions of 
the body, which appear transiently, and again disappear. Here 
likewise, witli all other forms of oscillatory (clonic) and continued 
(tonie) convulsions and cramps, whose name is legion, the patho- 
logical laugh (§ 30) makes its appearance. All these phe- 
nomena arc more properly to be treated of in the special 
pathology ; here they are only to be pointed out, in order to 
explain the essence of this psycho-physical relation as being 
a hyper- coenaesthesis through an augmentation of the individual 
innervations. 

§ 104', The causes of hysteria arc in general the same as 
those of hypoehoudriaaia (§ 101), only that in this respect also, 
instead of the digestive system, the generative has the principal 
share. 

The disposition is chiefly met with in females at the period 
of development, or at the climacteric epoch ; but for the moat 
part, in such as have remained unmarried, and in whom both the 
want of exercise in those sexual functions intended by nature 
for use, and disappointed desire or hope, or at least the feeling 
of having failed in their earthly destination, are to be taken into 
account. When men are attacked by genuine hysterical fits 
{globus hyst. &c.), which certainly does occur, they are, for the 
most part, effeminate men. Whether there be also any na- 
tional predisposition here, as, for instance, of the Italian women 
(J. Frank), I do not kaow by experience. I only know that 
the condition is, at all events, not wanting in frequency among 
Germao women. All the other occasional causes or momenta 
ag^ree with those which predispose to hypochondriasis (§ 101), 

It ia the same with exciting causes (§ 101), Those who have 
seriously contemplated the female education of our times (un- 
doubtedly the pmiie Aon/««^ of the moderos), will find it, in this 
etiological respect, much more iufluential than that of the other 
aex. It combines everything that can heighten sensibility, 
weaken spontaneity, give a preponderance to the sexual sphere, 
and sanction the feeliugs and impulses that relate to it. This 
ia not the place to discuss these positions, which are well worthy 
of examination. To those who are acquainted with the state 
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of society they are self-evident. On the somtitic side, disor- 
dered states of the aesual aystein are here particularly to be 
kept in view, such as result from irregular menstruation, im- 
potent husbands and frequent childbed conBnements. The 
eiceasive use of coffee and tea undoubtedly deserves also espe- 
cial mention. 

^ 105. In the progress of hysteria, as iu all the more in- 
tense neuroses, the iutermissioDS are more decidedly marked 
than in hypochondriasis, and the exacerbations become real 
paroxysms. The moat fcarfiil fits are often at once suddenly 
converted into extravagant mirth. Here, too, the patients 
suffer less in the evening than in the morning (§ 102). The 
emotions (§ 30), especially weeping, are considered as crises, 
but they can only be received aa such with reference to the 
individual fit. 

The disorder itself passes, after progressively lengthening in- 
tervals, either into recovery, or (after the climacteric age), into 
its own milder yet more substantial imitation, or into conse- 
cutive diseases, among which arc the states of transition which 
BO often accompany it ; namely, nymphomania (§ 98}, somnam- 
bulism (§ 80), idio-raagnetism (^ 84), and violent neuroses, 
such as epilepsy, catalepsy, paralysis, &c. (§ 102) [ psychoses 
are, here again, the most frequent of all, which confirms the 
identity of the conditions of which we have spoken {§ 102). 

^ 106. The coiirse already painted out leads us now to mor- 
bid states of the senses (§§ 16-20), in so far aa they are 
psycho-physical. They consist either in — 

1st, Heightened; 

2d, Diminished ; 

3d, Or altered perception, either in manner; or 

4tb, Relatively. 

The category of individual senses disturbed iu their relations 
to each other, is never pathological. 

Pure hyperEestlieais (1) and anaisthesis (2) of the senses 
wholly coincide with general hyperiestheBiB (^ 93) and anes- 
thesia (^ 94), as well in their essence as in their causes, and we 
have accordingly only to examine the two latter categories 
(3, t) of the alterations of the senses, wliich correspond with 
the phantasms uf the casnffisthcsis (5 95)- They are cither (3) 
abnormal in manner ; tliat is, the senses represent indeed to the 
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coDscioiuaess the objects really exuting, but differently i 
what they are — i]la«ODs ; or (4), in their relation, that ia, the 
senses convey erroneoua relatioDH, they represent to the con- 
scion^snesa as an object, vhat is only a subjective process, — 
hallucinations. 

It was a favorite position of Kant : " The senses do not de- 
ceive us at all, it is only the judgment which deceives us."' 
Inasmuch as the senses do not judge at all, this position ia a 
tautology; in respect to illusions it is true, because we may 
here convince ourselves of the nature of the objects, at least 
afterwards ; in respect to hallucinations, it is incorrect, because 
the wisest and most circumspect cannot be master of his altered 
organs. At this stage the deceptions of the senses, for the most 
part, cooperate psychicallr, and form again the line of transition 
to the psychopathies. It is therefore useful in this, and every 
other respect, strictly to adhere to the difference between illu- 
sion and hallucination. 

§ 107, Illusions of the sight are often owing (^ 106) merely 
to inexperienced judgment ; for instance, when children catch 
at the moon, as if it were close at hand ; when persons bom 
blind commit similar mistakes, after undergoing an operation ; 
when a stick, immersed in water, appears to be broken; when 
the shadow of a tree is, for a moment, taken for a man ; when 
the bunks of a river seem to fly past a steam-boat ; when a 
burning coal swiuig round in a circle looks like a ring of 
fire, &c. These illusions frequently proceed from the state of 
the eye ; for instance, when the icteric, and the akyanoblcps" 
see respectively everj-thing yellow, or^ totally devoid of colour; 
when dazzling objects, for instance the sun, remain on an 
irritable retina for a long time (Boyle mentions a case of ten 
years' continuance] ;* when invalids on awaking, or falling 
asleep, see everything as through a red veil. Aeronauts at the 
highest elevation see the moon of a blood-red colour ; typhus 
patients see objects with coloured edges ; those suffering from 
cataract, see a red ghmmer ; while to persons weeping, objects 
appear double, and to hysterical patients (of which Esquirol 
mentious a case) inverted, &c. 

I • Antlir. p. 33, &c. ' Set Gocthe't Fuheal. \oi. 1, p. 62. ^^^H 

|> ■ S«e Med. Jihrb. til. ' Ibid. p. 61. ^^^^| 
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tUusiona of the beariug iikeivise proceed, iu part, from the 
judgment ; for iustance, when a timid person mistakes the 
rustling of the leaves in a forest for the voices of robbers; 
when unpractiaed persons coufonnd the relations of sound ; 
vhen, in the ailenee of night, a sound appears to be nearer 
than it is, &c. In part they proceed from a disordered state 
of the organs ; for instance, nhen the falling of a book appears 
to nervous patients like the report of a musket; nhen the 
drawing of a tooth produces a similar sensation in the ear, &c. 
They are more frequent than the former, and have a more 
psychical cKaracter, According to Haslam and others, insane 
patients become deaf more frequently than blind, and the deaf 
are more liable to insanity than the blind. 

Illusions of the smell, of psychical origin, seldom occur ; 
instances of such as are of physical origin are often furnished 
by nenous patients, to whom an offensive smell appears a 
perfume, and a perfume oETcnsive, &c. 

Illusions of the taste resemble those of the kindred sense of 
smell ; psychically they rarely occur, somatically they are fre- 
quent in nervous, gastric disorders, when acids have an alkaline 
flavour, and sweet things taste bitter, &c. 

Among the illusions of the touch of a psychical nature may 
he reckoned the well-known experiment with a little ball or 
marble, which being moved between two fingers laid across 
each other, appears double, because the judgment ascribes the 
segments of the ball, felt in opposite directions, to two objects. 
The illusions of the touch arising from somatic causes a 
frequent, and chiefly occur connected with the phantasms of 
the nearly allied (§10) cceniestliesis (compare § 93). When 
the limbs fall asleep, as it is called, the touch is changed (^ 95), 
if not suspended ; in consequence of wounds, with a probable 
injury of a nervous fd)rc, the touch is altered, together with the 
cccniea thesis.' 

§ 108. Hallucinations are no longer illusions of the judg- 
ment, but have become somatico-psychical abnormities, — tran- 
sitions to psychoses (§ lOti), as the course of such conditions 
■ often conflrms by esperiencc. They frequently affect indivi- 

' laituMi nu)' be fniind in Pring, Vie« o( the Rditioi» of the Nerv, S^ril. 
p. 121 ; «nd GtuitbuiMt], Bcili. inr Vbjnoga. f. 74. 
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dual, often Beveral, or even nil the seiiaes, whcQ this transition 
most easily takes place. 

Hallucinations of the sight are : perceptions of light in pro- 
found darkness ; visions of flames, (such as Pascal's flaming 
abyss close hy his writing-table) ; the sparks, luminous spectres, 
terrific phantoms, flies, wasps, &c. imagined by persons sufl'er- 
ing from worms, and by bypochondriacfl ; visions ; deuteroscopy. 
Goethe^ relates that, during a ride on horseback, he saw, as in 
a waking dream, himself riding to meet liimsclf in a light gray 
dress. This fact, as well as Cellini's vision in prison,* Sweden- 
borg"« spirits, &c. belongs to the class of visions. 

Deuteroscopy (second sight) is the hallucination by virtue 
of which an event occurring simultaneously or somewhat later 
is observed amidst the business of daily life. A friend, for 
instance, who is absent on a journey, is seen to fall from his 
horse, &c. This kind of apparition is said to be endemic in 
many parts of Ireland, in the islands of the north coast of 
England, &c. It reminds us of the symptoms of the third 
degree of idio-magnetism (^ 8J-), is perhaps frequently akin to 
it, and probably rests, if it shouhl be confirmed (of which, 
however, I cannot find any well -authenticated instance), on the 
magnetic " Eapport," which we sliall mention in the sequel. 
It is also afdrmed that persons gifted with second sight are 
greatly attracted by shining surfaces, such as looking-glasses, 
polished metal buttons, kc, and that one man saw Iiis friends 
beyond sea in the bright brass knob of a door,' Whether 
the phenomenon, which I believe I have myself experienced 
several times, of fancjing we see a person who is not present, 
but immediately after makes his appearance, belongs to this 
place, and is an hallucination of the sight, or is connected 
with the double perception mentioned under dreaming (§ 58), 
I do not know.* 

The following arc hallucinations of the hearing : humming 
or ringing in the ear, the souud of voices ; persons so aS'ccted 

I Vol. «vi, p. 83. ' VoL luiT, chip. 13. 

' Roaetikrauz, Psyuh. p. 131. 

* The psychical relatiaa of the optic bj^nesthnii is nrnvktble; no otlier 
tion of Ihe nerves of lense ao lediicingly compels ui to recogniie 
of phuiUuni 1 none m ewil; lead« to tbe »lienatioa of lelf-coiucioiuueas. 
N. Kr. 113. 
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Iieiu- a rustling and a roaring, as if of forests, atorms, waterfalls, 
knockiog, tolling of bells, fcc.; they fancy that they are calleil 
by name, or addressed by strange voices. It is uncertain whether 
the harmomcs and melodies which, in rare cases, sick and 
dying persons hear (§ 61), are hnllucinations of the hearing 
proceeding more from an unrestrained fancy, or from the state 
of the organs. 

Hallucinations of the smell occur more rarely than those of 
the two preceding senses ; yet hysterical patients, in particular, 
often smell objects whieli are not present, such as sulphur, 
musk, violets, &c. I was acquainted with a lady who was 
often tormented by a charncl smell that seemed to follow her 
everywhere, for which there was no organic cause. Halluci- 
nations of the taste wholly resemble those of the smell. 

Hallucinations of the touch, in a strict sense, are not known 
to me. Many phantasms of the cceuKsthesis (^ 95) arc 
generally adduced as such; for instance, sensations of pain, 
itching, tingling, pricking, on the akin, &c., without any object 
to occasion them, in persons suffering from hypochondriasis 
(^ 100), liver complaints, and gout. The imaginary mouse- and 
rat-catching of patients suflcring from delirium cum ii-emoribus 
(§5 88, 91) may perhaps be most properly placed here, 

§ 109. The causes of the illusions and hnllucinations of the 
senses entirely coincide with those of the pscudo-co^naisthesis 
and its phantasms (^ 95), In illusions, however, wc have chiefly 
to consider the external occasion and the psychical indivi- 
duality ; in hallucinations, the organic condition and the so- 
matic personaUty. The illusion is often in the object, and is 
frequently produced by emotions, heated fancy, passion, &c. 
Tlie hnllucinatiou has always a subjective ground ; either the 
receptive organ suffers, or the leading nerve, or the reacting 
cerebral centre, chiefly from pressure of blood, cram]), un- 
known organo'chemical processes in the substance of the 
none», &c. 

The course and termination of these states of the mind, 
which arc only symptomatic, issue, after longer or shorter 
duration, cither in health, from undeceiving the patient, or, 
if this does not happen, in a fixed idea — in insanity; by 
which these conditions are also marked as transitory. The 
lialluciuations of hearing and sight, un account of the psychical 
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dignity of tlieir respective organs, are especially of a most fntal 
import. We shall enlarge on this subject «ben we treat of 
Psychopathies, to which the halluclnatioua are related, partly 
as com plications J partly as causes.' 

§ 110. The genetic course, which we have adopted in the de- 
velopment of the psycho-physical energies, leads us next from the 
senses to attention (J 25), which, though free in itself, as tlie first 
manifestation of spoutaneity, yet appears variously trammelled 
by its physical condition, and consequently afl'ected by disease. 
It is therefore self-evident, and I repeat it only to ensure con- 
sistency in the performance of our task, that that attention, 
whether overstrained, weakened, or ill-directed, wliieh has it* 
foundation in our mode of thought or our sentiments, in a word, 
spontaneous attention, does not concern ua pathologically. We 
have to do with it only as fettered with its corporeal conditions. 
Tbesenppcai'tobediseasedin three different ways: 1st, by exalta- 
tion ; 2d, by depression ; 3d, in their direction. The other cate- 
gories (according to the kind and the individual parts) are not 
presented for consideration in a simple psychical activity. 

1st. One would hardly think that attention could ever be 
increased to a fault,* and yet it is so; for, independently of 
the morbidly heightened attention to his own state in the 
hj-pochondriac (§ 100), which, as Crichton^ well observes, 
should rather be called an attention impeded (as respects 
other objects) on the part of the coenajstheais, there is a certain 
general incapabihty of abstracting one's self from the object 
in which the attention is absorbed. This state may be called 
"absorption." With this peculiarity is connected what I 
would call " an excited attention" to the object, a state with 
which I believe I ara acquainted by self-observation ; and 
which, because it is dependent on organisation, so that we 
cannot become masters of it, should perhaps be ])laced here^ 
Something similar occurs in cramp of the fingers from writing. 

2d. The attention is more often organically weakened ; a 
person has a general incapahility of paying attention ; a cer- 
tain dullness and indolence are connected with this state. 

3d. The attention which has taken a morbid direction ia 

' Out of too mentttllj liftcted patient) at leut 80 hive haUucinUioiu. — Btqnirot, 
19. 
CrichUHi, Gculestenuttung. Leipz. ISIO, p. 132. 
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incapable of fixing itself decidedly on one object, it flies off 
&om one to another. This is called distraction ; or vlien it 
is transitory (with a great number of obscure ideas which 
completely exclude all distinct ideas), absence of mind. It is 
often hereditary, and decreases with years. Patients of this 
description arc distracted by every noise ; the barking of dogs, 
conversation in another room, the shutting of a door, &c , even 
to the extent of occasioning vertigo and headache. This state 
baa an essential affinity with the first, on account of the rapid 
change of ideal images (^ 60), which is likewise pecuhar to it. 

§ 111. The causes of morbid attention are partly psychical, 
and partly phj'sical. The proximate cause is always a type 
which hns become permanent in the central organ of the 
nerves (§ 23), 

Heightened attention is founded on a state of irritation in 
this organ, which may be psychically excited and maintained 
by oft repeated, and therefore habitual, over-intentncsa. 

Weakened attention arises psychically from neglected exer- 
cise, or as a secondary effect (§ r(9) of the above-mentioned 
overstrained intentuess. Somatically, from innate or acquired 
torpidity of the nervous system, after typhus, losses of the 
juices, &c., or in consequence of organic processes or products 
which impede the functions of the braiu. The chronic weak- 
ness which arises from rhachitis or scrofula, is less frequently 
attended by such consequences, than that, occasioned by strait- 
ened circumstances, bad air, &c.^ 

Distraction, when it is not hereditary (^ 110, 3), arises 
psychictdly from negligent habits in fixing the attention during 
education and self-culture ; physically, from hypcrBeathesis of 
the nervous system (^ 93). Hence it often accompanies 
hysteria (^ 103) and many neuroses. It is often brought on 
by disorders of the stomach, chlorosis, and liydrophobia.' 

^ 112. The course of these states of mind corresponds with 
their causes, and is always either transitory or permanent 
in accordance with them. The termination in actual psycho- 
pathy is to be apprehended only in distraction, and in a high 
degree of torpidity of the attention (especially when inherited). 
These therefore are hkewise states of transition (5 109, &c.) 



' Crichton, GciKnurrulluns, 136. 
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5 lis. After IiavJDg rccogaised spoutaueity in perception, 
aa attention (^ £5), we meet with it again in voluntary mo- 
tion (^ 'ZQ). Its diseased states alao have a psychical reHex action, 
and are therefore to be considered here. 

1. An abnormally heightened mobility not uafrequently occurs 
as a forerunner of spasms ; for instance, the hand would normally 
lay hold of something gently, the foot would tread softly ; but 
because both are over-escited, the former seizes with violence, 
the latter stamps on the ground.' 

2. A diminished or suspended mobility is called paralysis; 
it oflen takes place only between the psychical influence and 
the paralytic structure, while other influences, for instance, the 
electrical and the galvanic, arc still effective. An immobility 
depending on psychical causes would be such as arises from 
neglected exercise of the moveable structures ; for instance, the 
toes, the akin of the bead, tlie muscles of the ear, &c. 

3. Cramp and convulsion are examples of a mobility altered 
in manner and direction. Here the muscles, without being 
pfuralysed, do not obey the will of the mind. They move in 
other directions, in another manner, according to organic laws. 

It is evident that all these states may be topical and general, 
without leading to further results. 

But the phenomenon betonging to the third kind deserves 
particular attention, namely, that some patients involnntarily 
move in a wroug direction ; for instance, with the firm purpose 
of going to the right, at the third step they turn to the left, 
&c.^ Similar phenomena are, stammering, and the above-men- 
tioned cramp in the fingers from writing (^ 110), &c. 

§ 114. The causes of morbidly increased, diminished, or 
altered mobility presuppose the same or an analogous organic 
metamorphosis in the motor nerves (^ 39), as takes place in 
the sensitive nerves in increased, diminished, or altered sensa- 
tion (§§93-95). The same dispositions and causes must there- 
fore act here, and the difference lies only in the individual who 
is more mobile than sensitive. We had an example in hypo- 
chondriasis and hysteria (§§ 100-103). 

The course and the issue of these conditions, as they are 

' Hint, ZelUchrifl, 1622, p. 14. 

■ See ReU u. lloffb. Beilr. Bd. U, p. 63. 
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oiily syniptomatic, turn on the aBcctions upon nhich they are 
founded. Thus the transition from violent convulsions, epi- 
lepsy, &c., to mental disorders is well known, in which, how- 
ever, the states of notation or struggles are to be considered 
only as an accompsuimcnt and indication of the more recondite 
morbid processes. 

§ 115. The psycho-physical function next discussed {^^ 33- 
S.'i), was the memory, 

1. An unusually heightened memory (hypermnesia) is not, 
indeed, ID itself, to be called morbid, but it accompanies morbid 
states. Maucbart' speaks of a girl who, when very young, had 
the smallpox moat severely, by wLich she lost her sight, but 
acquired an extraordinary memory : she repeated perfectly, on 
her return home, a sermon which she had heard during a 
journey. It is well known that the scrofulous, and frequently 
the rhachitic diathesis in childhood is accompanied by this 
phenomenon. 

2. A morbidly weakened memory (dysmnesia) occurs too 
frequently to require proofs of its existence. In the highest 
degree it becomes total loss of memory (amnesia); it geaendly 
fails slowly with the failure of the bodily powers, often, when 
the powers are exhausted, as for instance, after typhous dis- 
eases (v. Thucydides) more rapidly, and in rare cases, after over- 
exertion, suddenly. Examples of the latter deacription may 
be found cited in Crichton.' 

3. An altered memory manifests itself by the perverted 
manner of remembering, — a rare case, which, however, some- 
times occurs. A man, 70 years of age, was suddenly seized 
with lock-jaw and formication over the surface of the body. 
This was succeeded by vertigo, and a strange alteration in his 
language. lie spoke with ease and fluency, but often made use 
of odd words which nobody understood, lie appeared to have 
coined new words in the place of others which he had forgotten. 
Occasionally he mixed numbers instead of words in his convei 
tiou :^ here the memory seems to be altered in its mode. 



' PtychoL Iklagu, bd. vii. Pcclilin rclatei a BJmilu ii 
from beltiilBthiuii. Bcacke. p. 2-18. 
» L. c. p. 209, fcc. 

* Ocuner'* DiKOverie* is Medicine in the moat recen' 
Beitr. lur Seetcaknnkheil, p. UJ. 
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Certain phantasms (^ 95, 108} of the memory are to be re- 
ferred to tliis head ; fur instance, when a person feels as if a 
Bitnation in which he actually finds himself had already existed 
at some former time, precisely as at present, which some persons, 
from a poetising error, have taken for a sign of a former existence 
{the Platonic reminiscence). If we ever were in a former state 
of existence, we can hardly be supposed to have met together 
at a tea-party in a drawing-room in frock-coats, lace dresses, 
kid-gloves, &c. Here, then, we have to deal with phantasms of 
the memory, the product of a transitory altered recollection. 

4. A relatively diseased memory is that wliich is meta- 
phorically called " partially" diseased, or lost. For it is self- 
evident from a sound psychology, that memory as a psycho- 
physical ftmction has no parts (§ 33). To this head belong 
the often quoted examples of a forgetfulness of individual 
portions of acquired knowledge, notions, &c., nay, of a person's 
own name, though the memory is otherwise good. This 
phenomenon, which appears to be confirmed by facts, is never- 
theless very remarkable, and is parallel to the involuntary 
morbid movement in a wrong direction (^ 113). 

The kind of diseased memory mentioned by Crichton,^ where 
enfeebled convalescents from the gout, with a consciousness 
that they were in error, constantly used wrong words or letters 
instead of the right ones, and were vexed that they asked for a 
table instead of a chair, appears to me not to belong to this 
head, but to the diseases of motion, as the muscles of the organs 
of speech refused to perform their projwr office. Certainly, 
however, the remembrance, as it were, of these muscles was 
disordered, as they confounded one motion with another. 

§ 116. The causes of diseased memory are psychical or 
physical. The proximate cause, as it is called, is always a 
more or less permanent t}'pe (not a metamorphosis) that has 
existed in the central organ of the nerves (§ 111). 

"When memory is heightened from morbid causes, it is pro- 
bably founded on a heightened state of excitabihty of that 
central organ, combined with delicacy of atmctnre, as it c^- 
tainly occurs in the diathesis mentioned (§ 115, 1). 

Weakened memory presupposes, psychically,defect of education 
and practice, as well as want of interest and therefore of attention. 
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{§ 1 1 1), or overstrained csertions. It presupposes pbysicaUy, cere- 
bral metamorphoses from press urCj displacement, paralysis, 
congestions, mctamorplioses from age, loss of vitality from 
excessive indulgence, certain em poison men ts, disorders of the 
digestive organs, nervous disorders, &c. The same causes, 
acting in a higher degree, and especially on a sudden, so as to 
paralyse, produce total or partial amnesy. A soldier, who was 
trepanned with loss of cerebral substance, suddenly forgot the 
nombers 5 and 7, and was not able, till long afterwards, to 
learn them again like a child, A partial pressure on the brain, 
in a moment deprived a patient of the idea of drinking out 
of a glass;' a fever obliterated from the memory of a learned 
man the letter F." 

Altered, and in that respect diseased, memory is a proble- 
matical anomaly, for an explanation of which, we must wait 
for the aid of an improved physiology of the nerves, Mean- 
time, we must be content with accepting that of the combina« 
tions that occur in the pseudo-ccemesthesis {{ 95). 

How far all the above-mentioned psychical aflections may 
occur with or without a general affection of the mental energy, 
depends on the degree and the mnnner iu which they are con- 
nected, either iu general, or in a given individual, with the other 
psychical functions, e. g. memory with fancy, attention with 
thought, kc. &c. 

^ 117. The course of these conditions, in cases of altered 
memory, is in general transitorj' ; iu weakened memory more 
tedious, according to the cause and the treatment. The latter 
often terminates in amnesy (loss of memory), the former fre- 
queotly in disorder of the mind, to which, in a higher degree, 
it forms a point of transition (^ 11-), &c. 

5 118. The psycho-physical action developing itself after 
memory was (J 36) fancy; and here (| 38) we are on the 
verge of the transition from the physical to the intellectual 
world, which we have especially to consider, in the further 
treatment of our subject.' 

' Klencke, I. c. p, 73. • Beneke, Setlenkr. 23fl. 

> If theictioni of tlie imiginallnn trt very bvely.lhrj p*t> intotduil exdiement 
of th« orfkDi of lenie tnd motion i Ihe iiuigo «lleil forlb inteniRlty, «ppMr now to 
he ritcrnil. Ihcy cm no longer be diilinpiiihed from the ohjecti — Ihe man b«com«t 
nitil.— l(4HmlnD, G. d. M. S, 1SI. 
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A morbidly excited fancy is thut which represents its i 
with tiiich vividneBs that they are confounded with the ideal 
images presented by the external senses. It lives, bke the poetical 
gcniits (5 3G) and the dreamer (J 58), in both of whom it is 
especially active, in a world of its own, apart fix>m the sctoa] 
world, and thereby displaces the rektions of personality in its 
owner. It excites stronger sympathies and antipathies {$ 36) ; 
clouds the spontaneity of thought, as well as the receptire 
power of perception, bo that the dark intermediate region con- 
necting man with nature becomes in it specially predominant 
over the brighter region ahoTe and below it ; a demoniacal spirit 
seems to master the man ; his condition is a waking dream, 
and we here see the above-mentioned phenomena of all states 
of transition as manifold variations of one species : dreaming 
(5 G8), intoxication {§ 59), vertigo (§ 60), magnetism {^ 84), 
nay, delirium {§ 88), and hypcncBtheaia (5 93), &c. which find 
their focus in an exalted fimcy, as in a concave mirror. 

A morbidly depressed fancy, generally connected with 
amncsy (5 Ho, 2), furnishes either obscure images, or none 
at all ; and its possessor has more resemblance to a sleeper, 
respecting whom we may be uncertain whether he is not also 
dreaming. 

An altered fancy represents phantasms in the strictest 
sense of the term, which often, but by no means always, ac- 
company exalted fancy. Tliere are also phantasms of a fancy 
far from exalted, indeed, I should rather say, beclouded. When 
they are neither to be deduced from the cceniesthesis (^ 96) 
nor from the senses {J 108), but merely proceed from an 
ill-directed fancy, they belong to this category. To this head 
we are to refer the morbid imaginations of uneducated men, 
which we shall enumerate in the sequel. 

It is self-evident that in all these, and in other cases, a 
morbid relation of the fancy to the other psychical and phy- 
sical functions may take place, and does not afford a different 
result, except as regards the treatment of these disorders. A 
normal fancy, for instance, with obtuse senses and dull intel- 
lect, may become, relatively, exalted. Here it will be more 
necessary to stimulate the other functions than to depress those 
of the fancy. 

^ 119. The causes of diseased fancy are, in all essential 
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particulars, tbe snme as those of diseased memory (^ 116). 
Fur fancy ia the same psycho -physical action raised to a liigher 
degree of spontaneity (§ 3G), They will, thi-refore, differ from 
them only in their greater intensity on the psychical side, 
This is likewise confirmed by experience. Men who are emi- 
nently endowed on the physical side, and arc partially edu- 
cated psychically, arc cB|iecially liable to the maladies of exalted 
and altered fancy; while those who, with similar organic 
conditions, ai-e psycliically deficient and neglected, are subject 
to those of a depressed fancy, which are the same as those 
of diseased memory (^ 116). Scrofulous boys (§ 115, 1), when 
tbey are engaged in studies or intellectual employments, which 
are not suited to their powers, are sooner predisposed to 
phantasms than those who are not thus taxed. Adults are 
subject to phantasms, if, with tlmt state of the nerves which 
accompanies disorders of the memory (^ Ho), violent agitation 
of the mind, emotions, or passions be combined. 

We are here confirmed anew in the conviction that diseased 
states of the mind are only to be explained by supposing a 
transition from the healthy state. Every man is engaged 
when exercising his fancy, even in a state of health, in inter- 
weaving with his thoughts things which do not exist. This 
process follows the same laws as those of dreaming {J 58), except 
that here no external world obscures the images. But when 
these waking dreams become habitual whims, and these whims 
become chimeras, confirmed insanity is not far off. 

§ 120. From a careful consideration of all that has hitherto 
been atated, it appears that, when we attempt to follow the 
course and issue of a morbid actiou of the fancy, we imme- 
diately enter upon the confines of those conditions which we 
usually call, in a more restricted sense, mental derangement, 
psychoses, psychopathies, &c. The idea of confounding the 
internal with the external world (§ 118) is in itself the idea of 
a derangement of the relation of the mind to the body, and 
experience anffieiently confirms that a disordered fancy imme- 
diately precedes the commencement of insanity, or rather it is 
the only resting-place in psychical life for those anomalies in 
it which may belong to the province of the physician. The 
operations of body and mind meet in the fancy as in a 
punctum saiiens ; it is only through the fancy that they act 

16 
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nod react on each other. Tbonght without an image cannot 
become diseased ; nor can sensation witliout fancy become psy- 
chically diseased. Below fancy wc find (^^ 8-3*2] aQiectioiis of 
the nerves which remain purely corporeal disease so long as they 
do not encroach upon her domain ; above fiincy (§ 38) we find 
affections of thought, feeling, and will, which, though they may 
contradict the laws of the mind {as error and vice) are not 
diseased, in the strict sense of the word, so long as they do 
not imply any confounding of the internal and estemal world; 
but this they do only through the fancy (§ 118). So long aa 
this confusion is not complete, that h, while no complete de- 
rangement of the psycho- physical relation takes place, those 
conditions are prominent, with which we have become ac- 
quainted (§§ 79-118) as states of trausition. 

Thus, then, beside the states of transition, the two series, 
on the corporeal and on the psychical sides, meet in oae 
genetic whole. Sensation and perception, on the one band, 
thought, feeling, and will, on the other, come together on 
the neutral ground of fancy ; here, as it were, they intertwine 
and form, in the states of transition, those radical fibres, from 
which the lug^ubrioiis branches of mental diseases spring up.' 
The actions of the nerves, such as those of thought, feeling, 
and will, as well as what wc call states of transition, are, 
therefore, to be considered partly in opposition to each other 
(§§ 62-78), partly, in respect to psychopathies, only as mere 
proximate or remote causes. Psychopathies represent their 
total effect, in which the indindual elements are intimately 
blended with each other. 

If we have sufficiently established this point, we may pro- 
ceed, without fear of following a wrong direction, to what are 
called mental disorders. 

Ordinary language designates a man who is living according 
to his fancy, that is, fantastically or eccentrically (§ 36), as a 
candidate for a lunatic asylum. Fancy is the proper expres- 
sion of the manner in which the object is mirrored in a defi- 
nite subject. The sympathies and antipathies of man (§ 36) have 

' " Fancy, with its aelf-crcated world of desire bu J abUorrence, penctrato iolo the 
■CDSFB tn eipel tbeir demODstntions, and tbua to deprive ibe understanding of tbe 
■lph»b«t of it» ideas."— Ideler, i, 627- "Whw !i tbe life of tbe maniw bnt * 
TOtnin« of himielf." — Ibid. 
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their roots in it. Crom which idiosyncrasy (§ 53, e), as the point 
of individuality, proceeds. It is fancy that creates for every one 
in his dreams {§ 58) "that pleasing mania,"' his own world. 
In thia world corporeal sensation beeomcs a property of the 
mind, thought becomes feeling (^ 36), man an indiiidual (ibid.)' 

Everything, therefore, which helps to form, to determine, and 
to restrict the personality of a man (§ 5G), is to be considered 
only as a cause of the psychopathies, aud the change taking 
place in the midst of his (empirical, not metaphysical, § 3) 
personality itself, is to be considered as psychopathy. That 
the states of transition already indicate this metamorphosis, is 
apparent from the oblivion of personality in vertigo, &c., and 
from its being exchanged for that of another personality in 
idiomagnctism (§ Si). 

% 121. After having followed our clue through all the states 
of transition (§5 76-91) into the domain of pathology, and then 
through all the manifestations of psychical life, from the lowest 
to the highest sphere attainable by the physician (^^ 92-120), 
we have reached those psycho- physical conditions, which, being 
founded in reality, represent the collective proportion between 
psychical and somatic life, as disturbed and disarranged. 

The course that we have hitherto pursued in these lectures 
spares our stating many details, with regard to the deter- 
mination of the meaning and limits of the principles, to 
those who have well comprehended them, and are capable of 
duly following up the consequences, and e.tcuses us from 
answering or refuting the numerous questions and partial as- 
sertions which are brought forward respecting them. We shall 
endeavour here, as hitherto, to hold fast the psychical aud so- 
matic sides of the phenomenon, on the one hand, aud their 
union in the individual on the other. Though we have less 
to do throughout with names than with the things themselves, 
■o that we shall not dispute the usual designations, but rather 
employ them as is cuHtomary — for it is not requisite that we 
use the most appropriate words, but that we think and under- 

' Coctlit, Egmonl, v Acl. 

■ "MtdnCM ii individuility cirried lotlie utmott «xtrcmc " (Idc1er,i,ei9)', but in 
ttaej — tliii itimaUnt ofjadiildiulit)' — the inipirUiani of gcoiuiliavc thplr root; uil 
it Ü onlf id thii reipcct that Ibe olherHise >b*iird wjiig, hhUu») ingmiimi tine 
mirim ilmmtia, bu ■ mHning, 
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•t«i)(l Dirir correct import, — yet it teetaa to remit Ara« tke 
prsotiding remu-ks, tlint m the puj'cho-pbfiied totafitr af bub 
Bunifeat* itiielf lu hU empirical pervonaBty (^ 3, SS, SO), 
tlut MpreMion u«cd hr Rttgcn, " dtwwes of p er w ua lity,"' i» 
millj the mmt appropriate.' P^rcbc^tbira, tharAifc, or <fis- 
•HM of pemonality (iiunnitr in the more coropirfaeaäre aoMc), 
k the nnme wo ^vc t^i thoac eomponad conditjins, is wbid) 
tlifl pRycho-phymcal icciprocnl relntioD is diieawd in arvoal 
direction*, «o that tho empiiical personality of the indiTidnl 
«pjwar* thereby to I>c dinturbcd — di »ordered.* 

4 l'2'2. A clfMHi con I ide rat ion of this definition mar serve ih 
instcml of flirt hiir drtailn. 

1. Our definition snyn, "componnd condition!." The mental 
dlBordcn, lu they are citUed, wliich occur in iluly expmeace, 
■ro not, itJ will appcnr, cither simple neuroses, or lof^ioal or 
moral iufirmitica, nor »implc special disease^, detlucible aiiato* 
micwlly or physiolojpcally from organic structure w fiinGtioD, 
therefore not to bo described scientifically or systematicallr, 
hut wo find in them the individual processes and states of 
traniiition hitherto mimed, whose natural product tbey repre- 
Nent, variously combined with euch other. They are, however, 
not only not «implc diseases, but likewise not mere symptoms 
of other disna«e*,* otherwise we ninst look on all special patho- 
logy AS a symptomatolo^, which justly states and considers as 
special diseases the series of pfaenoinena given, in practice, 
defined ami deriv(-ii from one linsia. The physician has ia no 
case anything to do with the primitive and abstract organic 
processes, but always with i-oncrete states. If science should 
continue to ndvance, and if, a« Professor Toltenyi, contrary to 

' (liMwii. 11(37. 

• TlicmortinspiHTipmleuevldpiilly '■.liacaacjofthe mind," WcaiueiliiifboltT 
partial, snil lo Iw umiiI onl]) u ■ mirtiphor. 

■ In I liiglier degree of itiinrilen, tht iwHcr of rcflei^ion ii wholly bat; "mania 
NOW SKCOHU OUR Kuu."— Gstl. PMI. Mpdic. Valcn. p. 191. Fully ta I g^ree 
«llh the worthy Bird, wlio cscluini «gainat the authoriiy of poetical quotatiotii in 
ptychlitrlci, yet the fotlowin; patiage frnm Lear may ilind here, not a> an oracle, 
liilt for it) characleritlic aimpllrity i 

"We are not ourtelvci 
When Nature, JMing opprtai'il, commandi tlie minil 
Tn tiilTer with the l>oily." 

* Combe, Jikobi. 
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the views of many contemponirieH, ingeuiously piupbesics, we 
should one day liave a general pathology, thea will special 
pathology easily modify its boundaries accordingly. The essen- 
tial point is, above all, clearly to comprehend Nature, and not 
precipitately to confine her to a system. 

2. Our definition says, "diseased in many directions;" and 
thereby the psychopathies are distinguished from tlie states of 
transitiou hitherto mentioned, which always represent the dis- 
ease of the psycho- physical relation, as in one or in few direc- 
tions. If it were asked, "how many directious are required 
in order that n state of tran:jition become a psychopathy?" 
the impossibility of answering thi» question would confirm the 
correctness of the term " transitions." We follow practice and 
ordinary language, and, free from all systematic prejudice, call 
those very complex conditions by the name of psycliopatldea 
which all physicians designate by that term. It could not be 
properly called " diseased in all directions," for that would be 
death, in which alone the relation of the mind to the body is 
wholly dissolved. 

3. Our detiuitiou saj's, "the empirical personality," not 
" the ethical ;" which, though it has been already touched 
upon (^ 120), we find it here necessary especially to notice 
on account of its peculiar importance. For it will up[)ear that 
the »bstmet personality (which the metaphysician must afürm 
a priori) does not become diseased, but tliat, as Jean Paul 
figuratively sajs,' even the insanity of the mind has an un- 
eonquered lucid spot in the nerves, as is proved by the sensible 
dreams, and the sensible moments of (many) insane persons 
at the hour of death; it will also appear that without ethical 
personality no cure of mental diseases by psychical means, 
nay, no psychical influence would be possible. 

After all that has been said, I must wholly coincide with 
the view of Professor Toltenyi,* who docs not place the essence 
of psychopathies in any individual organ or fuuctiou, but bmits 
it to "an altered conception ;" in like manner I agree with 
the able Tschalleuer,^ who does not adi the diseases of the 
feeling and the will psychopathies, till they have alienated the 

■ Silin«, Ü. IT. ' V«>. CI», Km. &i'., Ud. ui 

' UcMlmibiing der lircnuitolt ID iltll, MHZ. 
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consciousness (the thought of personality) ; but, na I cannot 
too often repeat, wc are not to understand in this place abstmct 
personality (the metaphysico- ethical, § 3), the stabihty or per- 
manency of which is proved by the interroissions and curability 
of insanity. 

§ 123. Here, as we have promised (History, p. 70), we may 
take a retrospect of what are called the aomntic, psychical, and 
mixed theories, and endeavour to understand their relations 
from the point of view which we have attained. 

Tlic somatic theory is in the right «hen it will not recognise 
any psychopathy without a corporeal Hubstratum, for such a one 
would be error or sin, not disease. It is in the wrong when 
it sees in any one organic metamorphosis the whole essence or 
proximate cause, as it is called, of mental disorders, for these 
are very (§ 122) complex results, and we find by experience 
every kind of organic metamorphosis occurring, sometimes feUh, 
sometimes without, now with one, now with another, psychopathy. 
It is likewise in the wrong when it allows that the occasional 
cause may be psychical, hut determines that the proximate 
cause can be only physical, for the occasional cause may be 
likewise physical, and the proximate cause must always be 
likewise psychical, because otherwise only a neurosis, but never 
a psychoais, would he produced. 

Every psychosis is, at the same time, a neurosis; because, 
without the intervention of nervous action, no change of the 
psychical action becomes manifest, but everj- neurosis is not 
a psychosis, of which convulsions and pain afford sufficient ex- 
amples. Agreeably to this notion is the popular view that a 
madman is not called mad because his brain is over-excited, 
hut because he judges and acts absurdly. 

The psychical theory is in the right in not recognising pure 
neuroses as psychopathies, for the above-mentioned reasons ; it 
is in the wrong when it maintains only the psychical view,' 




' sin or passinn, no tnaltcr whicli I ia Imth cbms we ire on the same (MMcÜ) 
ginunil. When Heinroth tayt "the urgxaic phenomena in inunity are as much 
re eiternal aigni of an internal (»ycliical condition as lilushing," the cnrapariioii 
any particular, a. There are ilates of the mind which are mercly 
indieationi of states of Ihe body; for inslance, the weeping of hysterical patients. 
t. Bluiliing itneir, aa an injection of tlie vea4eti, is a slate nf the Iraily. r. The 
organic alienationi of inianitj are not so tnniient as blashing. 
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when in disease it aces only vice, and in the cure only exhor- 
tattQu ; for the disease, na auch, is already a product whicli 
cannot be removed by the annihilation of one of its factors. 

The mixed theory, na it is called, is in the right in never for- 
getting t(i have regard to these two factors. But it is in the 
wrong when it considers, aometiraes the one, sometimes the 
other, OS acting etiologicnlly or pntbologically ; for instance, 
when it assumes in one concrete case a paasion, in another a 
fever, aa tlie cause of a pernianeat meutnl disorder. No per- 
manent mental disorder is a necessary consequence of passion 
in perfect bodily health, nor of fever in a perfectly healthy 
state of the mind. This theory then is erroneous, when it con- 
eiders as well the body as the mind as substrata of psychopathies, 
whereas these lie only in the relations of both to eacb other, 
therefore neither in the body nor in the mind. 

Thua, then, after the insight we have gained, we find our 
former assertion (^ 72] confirmed, that since tliis question of 
principle can neither be positively afiirroed nor denied, we must 
protest against the question itself, for : 

This question has reference to the seat of the paychopathiea, 
which, in fact, have no scat; they arc combined conditions which 
appear in the disturbance of those functions by which the mind 
is miiuifested, that is, in the collective personality. 

Properly, however, the whole dispute and all the objections 
affect only thv ideal of these theories, and, strictly speaking, 
none of their advocates ; for an unprejudiced inquirer in our 
department will soon perceive tliat each of them ia guided, 
in his reaenrches, by the geniua of medical psychology, and 
that the physical element ia as much indebted to a Heiurotli 
as the psychical to a Friedreich, and both to an Eaquirol and 
Ideler. 

Our own mode of representation, which is calculated for 
the physician, would remain, even if some more (or le^} than 
Hegelian philosophy should totally deny mind or body ; for it 
adheres to undeniable phenomena, to actions, which it again 
treats by means of actions, leai-ing the mliatancea to the meta- 
pbysidan, or to the understanding, before which even the 
genuine metaphysician hiys down hia arms. 

$ 124. Tlie same principles which have guided us thus far 
{^^ 131-123) will show na that simple and useful way, which 
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1 Riraiige- 
I the sequel 



oonforma to nature in the mnck-diwotsed and oft-attempted 
dinum of Ute p^cbopathies. 

Bray diYnion in approxiBuitiTe doctrinea (the adences alooe, 
viz- pfaikwophj and malfaematics, bave a sntem) can and most 
aim at being nothing bevond aa aid to a more easv mrvey of 
tbe ^TCn matter — a means to promote the object of instmctitKi- 
The oi^nisation of tbe bnman underetandiog is peculiarly 
lemarkabie in this respect ; that within limited boundnriea 
it offers an almost infinite framework, wherein to combine 
and arrange the given object» in a different t 
thinking individual, while in the sctiucl the an 
thought are always applied ; every one believes his o 
ment to be conformable with OHture ; e^ery one ii 
forms bis own system from science and experience, and canoot 
conceive why it is not adopted by all the world ; every one i« 
right in his own way. For it is only in tog:ic and mathe- 
matics that the form of thought is also its essence, aud that, 
to all human understanding, twice two are invariably four. lu 
natural science, on the other hand, tbe series of essentials 
accommodates itself to n thousand forma of combination, ali 
of which are good. This obsenation is necessary ; first, to 
learners, who are confused, becanse one teacher blames the 
system of another, while the objects alone are tbe essential 
parts of each ; secondly, to us, that we may not be accnsed of 
want of scientific knowledge, when we disdain to cut up with 
the shears of partial speculation what nature presents to us in 
manifold nimifications and involutions. 

We have to do (§ 121) with combined series of phenomena, 
actually given, which are to he brought into rivid, comprehen- 
«ible groups, the fewer and the more comprehensive the better, 
without ever combining what appears separate in fact. Science 
furnishes many a resting-point on which to found, in the natural 
families of these diseases, certain contrasts and definite re- 
lations, but not enough to deduce them with strict causality 
from the geuerni to the porticidar. The history of our doctrine 
confinns this remark. Many ingenious, acute, profound at- 
tempts have been made to clasaiiy the diseases of personality ;^ 

' They nity be found PnunierBleil anil criliciül)' cxBiuined in Tülleiiyi*» ' Krilik." 

1. iv, Friedreich'» ■ Lilterargocli.' &p. &C. 

I CMnot, howerer, refnio ^m «gain claMiiyiDB these cltsaificationifbr yon, at leut 
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they are nil g:ood, hut nil iiiiMRtisfactory. Men despair of the 
possibility of completely carrying out these attempts, and yet 
they are always renewing them.* But if we consider them all 
with an unprejudiced eye, and at the same time observe the 
phenomena as they appear to us in life, we find that there, 
aa well as here, they may he divided, or rather be reduced 
into four principal, distinguishable groups : these groups we 
call, iu the moat general terms, idiocy, fixed delusion, mania, 
and fatuity (folly). 

It is evident that we have here to do only with the funda- 
mental forma, and their principal varieties. {See page 8,) To 
point out Hnd arrange individual varieties as they appear in 
concreto is the husiness of psychiatric cliniquc or practice. 

^ 12Ö. It is these fundiimeutal forms which are principally dis- 
tinguishable in natui'c, and into which those that are laid down, 
according to the most divers principles in our closets, always 
return, in the same way, as the pathology of bodily diseases, 

in ■ genera] wty for your liisturical infomiitiün. Tbc gronnds of Ibeir diviuoni mty 
form the liu» of minp. Time arc in the main flie : 

1. According to the «o-called fueiiltles ot the mind. Among the»e we miy reckon 
IhoK of Kul. Hartmann, llciDrotb. Hitgen, Stark, tkc. Theae (acultiei, or ralher 
direclioni. of llii: one mind cannot, however, be empirically aeparaled. 

2. Ac;rording is the prtiviiicH of the nervous system, or also of other organic 
ij^sttma pmloiainantly aflectefl. Among these may be reckoned tho« of Tültenyi, 
Grohmann, Ba7zorini, Dlumrüder, Sinognwili, (kc. ; but the predominance of theie 
province! and lyalcms cannot be cmpiricilly alioirn in the indiiidnai form*. 

3. According to tempcramenta. The divUioni of Dietz and Windblicliler come 
under Ibit head. A came founded on prediaposilion doei not, faoHcver, suffice for 
cUuili coition. 

4. According to qUKntitaliie, padual. opposing, or mixed proporllona. Among 
IbCM I reckon thoae of Eiehenmayer, Fantonetli, Tscliailem^r, Fleniming, &c. ; but 
the logjval conBlraint cauaes unnalural ai'parmtiona and connexiuiii among the natural 
group«. 

a. According la the phenomena or symplomt. Under this head I reckon tlioae 
of rinet and of inoiit French anri Engliih authors, of Reil, Linnicb, Ideler, hc.i but 
It cannot be properly catlr^ a diTiaton, or we must, with Marc (Die Geisleskranh- 
lieil«n in Beiiehung vm Hechtipnege, Deutsch Ton Ideler; Berlin, 1843), call II m 
pTDviMOMÜ diriaion, till we know ila iniemal fouadation. To this daaaiHcation wc 
alio ailacb ouiielitei, lidng convinced that auch ■ preliminary, natur«] proceeding i« 
at all event* more profllahle than premature ahatracliona, which, till we are 
ipcdally acijuainted than we now are with the intricacies of the |»ychical and ni 
fanrtioni, are wnnctira« only perp'*^"? ■"''■■ "'■ *'■■' '■ *til1 wone, fictions. 

• V.'ober KlauiScuion iler Seelenst. v. Flemmin« in dor »llg. ZcitachriA für Ptychl. 
airk. i, 1. Bnlia, 1844. 
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though they may be provisionally classified under the most 
various forma, are, after all, fevers, inflammations, eachexies, 
and neuroses. Those psychological physicians have been blamed 
who derived their principle of division from the faculties of the 
mind, or, more properly speaking, from the raaiiifcatatious of 
its activity. Unjustly, for every mornenlunt may be assumed at 
pleasure as a ground of division, if it he only carried out 
consistently, and according to nature. Nature recognises no 
logical privilege ; with her everything ia equally important. 
Psychopathies were, therefore, divided into those w ith a pre- 
domiuant affection of the thinking principle — idiocy and 
fatuity; of feeling — raclancholy; of will — maniaj wherein the 
above-mentioned four forms are brought to light. 

A ground of division was sought by medical inquirers in 
the principal parts of the organism. Idiocy and fatuity were 
referred to the head, mnnin to the cavity of the chest, and 
mehincholy to the cavity of the abdomen (§ 38.) 

They saw in the pathological conditions the extremes of 
the physiological, — of the temperaments, and deduced idiocy 
from the phlegmatic, folly from the sanguine, mania from the 
choleric, and melancholy from the melancholic ; a view which 
is not without advantage, especially in prophylactics. 

They called in to their aid the logical categories, and the 
result was — a, diminished mental energj', idiocy ; b, heightened 
mental energj', mania ; c, altered in the manner, fatuity ; d, er- 
roneous in the direction, fixed delusion or melancholy. 

They considered the relation of consciousness to objectivity, 
and assumed — the want of it, idioa/ ,- the assumption as real of 
a non-existing olijectivity, in general, fatuity, in particular, 
fixed delusion ; the senseless endeavour to give objectivity to 
the impossible, mania. 

We see from all these divisions, that they either, were 
adapted to already given forms of experience well known to 
the framer of them, or, by the law of nature, which is innate 
in human thought, led of their own accord to those results of 
which a repetition is constantly taking place in cspcrience. 

It is evident from the above that these forms are different 
in quality, and arc not, as Pritchard asserts, merely gradual 
differences of one and the same injury to the vitality of the 
aensorial nervous system. We see that they are individualities 
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recognised by practical obaeners, and tliey ought not to re- 
present more, though wc may, with Bird, reduce them at 
pleasure to fewer principal groups. 

Thus, the four principal forms are not without a scientific 
faundatioa ; WD, however, by no means avail ourselves of them 
as ft division, but, for the sake of a natural history of the dis- 
order» of personality, we employ them merely as a represen- 
tation of the phenomena which ia reality occur in combination. 
Wc patiently await the day which shall show ns an infallible 
mode of deducing these concrete combinations from a no 
longer enigmatical pathology of the nerves, that is, a mode of 
dividing them on scientific principles. 

^ 1Ü6. Before we proceed to this natural history of the 
psychoses, i. e. to their special pathology, we will consider them 
in their commonest relatioDs, by sketching their general patho- 
logy in its principal outhnes. These relations concern, as we 
well know, the circumstances of space and time with reference 
to diseases.^ 

With respect to space, diseases arc — 

1st. Either local or general. That the psychopathies, as com- 
pound conditions which take possession of the whole individual 
(§ l'2i), belong to the latter class needs no proof. 

2d. Idiopathic or sympathetic. Psychopathies arc, for the 
same reason, probably always sympathetic, because their ex- 
istence can scarcely be imagined without the disturbance of 
some reciprocal action,* whether this be considered as psychical 
(disturbed relation of mental action), or psycho-physical (a dis- 
turbed relation of the psychical functions to the bodily organ), 
or physical (disturbed functions of the brain from abdominal 
disorder, &c.) 

3d. Various in proportion to the 8ubjecti\-ity of the patient, 
according to tbc modifications already mentioned as constituting 
the personality (^ 53), and those to be mentioned in the sequel. 

Jth. .\ccording to the relations of human society (epidemic, 
endemic, contagious). The epidemic occurrence of psycho- 
pathies, whereof the love of imitation form», as it were, the 
miasmatic vehicle (on which account they are very projierly 
designated as " imitative epidemics"), appears to be beyond 

' Tullcnfi. I'lth. L. c. ii, (. Hwtm. Nowgr. ■ lUrtnuun. p. IM. 
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doubt.' The most nncient examples are, indeed, rather iin- 
certuQ. Herodotus (is, 33) »iienks of such Hn epidemic among 
the Argivi- women, which began with the daugliters of Prtetiis. 
They nm into the woods and murdered their own children, but 
were cured by Mclampos, with veraimm album. Sprengel 
considered the disorder to be lepra ;* Plutarch' relates a stoiy 
of It monomania amoug the Tklilesian girls to hang themselves, 
which was cured psychically by a law, that the bodies of those 
who had thus destroyed themselves should be exposetl naked. 
Whether the madness of the Abderites, after the representation 
of Auilromache, may be referred to this head, since Lucian 
■ays " that it was combined with fever," I do not decide. The 
most remarkable epidemic of this kind, was probably the dancing 
mania in the middle agc^,' so well described by llccker, and 
which perhaps is related to the Tarentetla (so called from a 
dance still iu use in the conntiy of Tarento}.' Webster raen- 
ti<iris an epidemic madness which prevailed in England in 1 354.* 
Miliary fever (h-iebeikraakheil), which often appeared as mauia, 
ftnd ended iu idiocy, likewise occurred as an epidemic.^ The 
public jonrnals spoke, in 18tl-42, of au extaaia relig'tosa, which 
at thnt time was epidemical in Sweden ; and lately of a similar 
epidemic among the Burates on the Lena, the description of 
which reminds us of the roni-ulsionnaires of the middle ages.* 
Dr. Maflei de»eril>e»* a similar epidemic, wliich received the 
name of " Posch liau ism," from a religious fixed delusion 
which ori^'inated with one Ptischl. It generally commenced 
with melancholy, was iiecompanied with fits of convulsions and 
raving, and, in one case, tenninated in suicide. The question 
of referring to this head the simultaneous agitations in the 
minds of entire nations, when they are led away even to erro- 
neous conceptions of the relations of reality itself, as was done 
by a late eicellent clinical teacher, 1 leave to be determined by 
those who hope to allay these agitations by medical treatment. 

' L'esjiril »I aiijfl mix mBladiei fpid^miqim toul cduiihf 1e con»; il a'y > qu'a 
coiiiraenccr wiit de favorable« Miipicea, et lonque la mUi^rc esl bJea prepir^ — 
M. ßayle. Diel. i. p. 12. 

• C«ch i. 5 ie. p. 1 18. ' De Vi«. Mulier. 
< Zimmennann, v. d. Erf. p. 617. ' Roellie, 38, 211. 

• See «bove, p. 42. ' L. c, p. 51. 
■ BeTliD Me<I. Central. Zeilung. 11144. No. fiB. 

• Medic. Jihrb. do Oiterr. Sluti. n. ViAge. li, 20. 
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lu autiquity, what ii called lycanthropy, appeared as an 
endemic. In Arcadia^ a country Abounding in forests, morasses, 
and pasture lands, the fixed delusion of bring a nulf fre- 
quently arose among the ahepherd», and was accompanied by 
conduct suitable to the character ofthat animal.' A similar 
disorder occurs among the aborigines of Brazil. After the 
Indian has wandered about for n time, pale, silent, reserved, 
with « confused, fixed stare, he suddenly breaks loose in the 
evening after sunset, mus raving though the village, howls, 
turns up the graves, and rushes into the woods. The attack 
terminates in exhaustion, or passes into fever.* The Scy- 
thians often suffered from the fixed delusion that they were 
women, of which we have already spoken." The endemic 
occurrence of the spleen, of pellagra (so far as it is to be men- 
tioned here as mania pellagria),* and of cretinism, is well 
known. 

Contagion can, in a psychical sense, signify nothing but 
pathological sympathy (§ 36). That, in this sense, insane 
ideas are contagions, particularly among uneducated, and at Hie 
same time nervous, persons (with ranch sensitiveness and little 
spontaneity), is ascertained. The idea excited by sympathy is 
brought into action by the impulse of imitation (^ 46), and 
pervades the whole being. We find examples in panic terror, 
in the epilepsy of the orphan children at Haarlem, which 
Boerbaave cured by a threat, &c.^ 

This would be the place to speak of the geography of psy- 
chopathies ;' but it is very ditHcult to ascertain anything 
positive on this subject, owing to the uncertainty of medical 
statistics in general, and the extremely dissimilar states of 
lunatic asylums in different countries in particular. Nay, we 
are led by the latter precisely to an inverse false conclusion, 
because the number of persons received, and therefore enume- 
rated in their Reports, increases with their extension and im- 
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provement, whereas, for tliat very reason, it probably, od the 
whole, decreases, Exeept perhaps Turkey and Egypt, insanity 
is more rare in other quarters of the globe than iu Europe ; but, 
according to Brigham, it is more frequent in civilised America 
than in Europe ; among savages,^ it is almost as rare as among 
children. In Russia it is very frequent, particularly in the form 
., whereas the Finulanders are more subject to idiocy." 
In France it increased very much after the Revolution, but since 
1830 it has again decreased.^ In Great Britain, the country 
where originality has been carried even to eccentricity, the 
number of lunatics in 1826 amounted to 8000;* iu Fiance to 
3000 ;* in Holland to a proportionably greater number ; in 
Prussia, the proportion is given as 1 : GG6 ; in Norway, as 
1 : 5')]. Italy gives a particularly favorable proportion. A 
difference is likewise to be observed in the occurrence of the 
several forms. In the south, mania is most common ; in the 
north, melancholy; in the valleys, idiocy, &c.; in England, fixed 
delusion predominates ; in France, fatuity ; in the East, idiocy ; 
Germany presents a more happy medium. But it must not be 
forgotten that the determining circumstances are here not pro- 
perly geographical, i, e. founded on degrees of latitude, &c., but 
ethnographical; i. c. founded on the modes of life of the people. 

The observation that national peculiarities are reflected in 
concrete cases of insanity, though certainly correct in itself (for 
even with a broken leg the genuine Frenchman will behave 
differently from the genuine Englishman), would lead to use- 
less trifling if wc were to pursue it further, 

^ 127. The course of psychopathiea, with respect to duration 
(§ 126), next comes uuder general consideration. 

Psychoses, on the whole, belong more to chronic than to 
acute diseases. Attacks of acute mania are, for the most part, 
rather paroxysms of a psychopathic condition,^ which previously 
existed independently of them. 



n whether the extwiee «ad Tieiaas to which Ihey a 
pifchoptthlc 

■ Leipäger Tagcbl. 1842, 17 Dec. (d. Petenb. Irrh.) 

' Conttitut. 1838. 

' lieiundhcilizeitUDg, v. p. 62 {therefore u 1 : 900 ?). 

' Therefore u 1 : 1000. 

* Tnct. d. Veun. uc Llppieh. Prop. Breit et Wleier, 1B42. 
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Stages of exacerbatioa and remission, with their varieties, 
may hkewise be distinguiahed in psychopathies. In particulnr, 
tlie so-called precursory stage ia for the most part elearly in- 
dicated, partly by a general, more or less Btriking, change in 
the personality of the individual (| 53, c. 54, 121), and partly 
by the above-mentioned states of transition (§§ 79-188). Bia- 
turbed sleep, terrifying dreams, prolonged sleeplessness, con- 
fusion in the head, headache, Bometimes alone, sometimes 
together with the above-mentioned states of transition ; that is 
with diminutions of the coinaathesis, and of the perceptions of 
the senses (illusions, hallucinations, &c.), iu manifold alterna- 
tions or combinations, characterise this stage. Wbere it is 
totally wanting, this is owing to tlie rapidity and violence with 
which causes of insanity act. The supposition of Guislaiu, and 
ofthat excellent observer and close thinker Zeller,' that every 
disorder of the mind is preceded by a stage of despondency, 
more or less decided, contains an apcrtpt, but needs a more 
accurate and restricted coulinuation. 

The type of the psychopathies is very rarely permanent, 
but more frequently remittent {raptus), without regularity, 
occasionally also with regularity, wherein it is indeed oflen 
difficult to distinguish decidedly the intervals (lucida inten\) 
from convalescence, nay, from the disease itself. The objec- 
tion which has been offered, that a maniac, for example, 
while not labouring under the mania, which appears only by 
fits, is healthy, and that consequently no intermittent state can 
be admitted, ia not accurate. For if he constantly have fits of 
the same kind at certain intervals, this recurrence is maintained 
by a morbid condition of his personality. It is exactly the 
same as iu au intermittent fever. The ascertained recurrence, 
however, of a furor tramiioriui (§ 148), proves, in fad, what 
might have been concluded a priori .- that the definition of 
psychopathies, formerly in use as " permanent mental disor- 
ders," by which it was thought to distinguish them from the 
states of transition, is by no means sufficient. The duration of a 
condition can never serve to distinguish its essence. 

It is not usual for psychopathies to terminntc in other 
L (liaeaHcs : a termination in health, occaaioually, often through 
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certain crises, is stil! rarer; a. terinination in dealli, tlirougli 
apopleij, jilitliisis Riid dropay, is more frcqueut ; the great 
proucneas to rclapxes is, however, pociiliar to them, which 
Esquirol states to lie in the proportion of 1 to 10. It is to 
be ascribed to the circumstmice, that the psrcliopathies depend 
upon men'a indindual personality (J 121), the susceptibilities 
of which are always the same, and the impulses of which in- 
variably return. This peculiarity of the psychoses in ei-^n 
favoured by the general feeling of mankind ; we have a certain 
apprehension of persons who liave been mad, as if they might 
at any moment relapse into their malady. 

The critical processes under which psychoses are frequently 
found to disappear are : 1 , The return of suppressed excretions 
and secretions. 2. Of previously existing morbid deposits 
(psora, herpes, achores, &c.) or of pure neuroses (hemicrauia, 
colic, &c.) ; for the excretions,' the skin and the bowels nrc 
the most common, the kidneys more rare, the Sclmeideriaii 
membrane and the salivary glands the most uncommon chan- 
nels. In a morbid state of the venous circulation, fumucles 
are often the only but decisive compensation. 

The details of these relations belong to the phenomenology 
of the individual psychoses. 

§ 128, Although the nccroscopic particulars, as results of 
the course of the disease, will now have to be specially stated, 
yet a previous general view of the results of post-mortem ex- 
aminations of mentally diseased patients will furnish us with a 
useütl guide. Uurdach" and Professor Lippich^ have collected 
them with diligence and judgment, and we shall therefore only 
prefix to them some leading remarks. 

An impartial consideration of the notion of a "psycho- 
pathy" has taught ns (^ 123) that the individual organic meta- 
morphoses are not the disease itself. In such complicated 
relations they cannot be considered either as the sole cause, or 
the seat, or the product of the psychoses. It is particularly 
necessary here that the cum, the poat, and the propter should 
t>e Ciu-cfully distinguished ; for necroscopy in diseases of person- 
ality is only so far instructive as it points out to us in these 

' Zeller, i. e. p. S5. 

■ Vom Bau und Leheu ilea Geliinii, tec. Ill, lü, &.c. 
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conditionB everytliiiig that co-opemtea and is operated on 
organically. It U evident iu this iuvestigation that not only 
tlie brain, but all organic structures, and not only the struc- 
ture, but also the chcmicFÜ composition [cheimsinui) are to be 
taken into consideration. Science in its present state leaves 
the relation of the disturbance of the functions of the brain to 
that of its vegetation, and consequently also of its structure, too 
undetermined to enable us to theorise upon it,^ and experience 
decides that there is no portion of the brain the abnormity of 
which has not sometimes been fullowed (accompanied ?) by a 
disturbance of mental action, and again, none with the abnor- 
mity of which the mental action did not sometimes remain 
undisturbed.^ 

The dimensionsof the head are generally diminished in idiocy; 
in the other forma of the psychoses they are enlarged. Greding^ 
affirms that he has often obsencd iu the cavity of the skull, the 
processus clinoidei longer and more pointed; other abnormal 
elevations have been often noticed at the base of the skull ; the 
crauiura was in moat cases found to he very thick. Professor 
Kasloff, of Kiew, asserts that he haa always found the foramen 
tacentm poateriua contracted, nay, grown up, whence he con- 
cludes that the impeded return of venous blood ia the cause of 
insanity. The pia mater, together with the arachnoidea, often 
has B thick lardaceous appearance, and is studded with a num- 
ber of stnall, white, soft substances (lymphatic, at first granular, 
afterwards spongy exudations), and depressions. Sanguineous 
injection of them is frequent only when there is simultaneous 
hypenemia of the substance of the brain ; adhesions of the 
meninges to each other and to the cavity of the skull, espe- 
cially in melancholy patients, is more common. Water is 
often found between the meninges, particularly in patients who 
have been ranng mad. Polypi and ossifications are frequent. 
The statements regarding the weight of the brain arc contra- 
dictory.* The substance of the brain often emits a disagree- 
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able (»lour; in idiotic ami meliuiclioly patienU especially, it is 
ftbaormally soft (though, according to Parchappe, the cootrarr 
takus place), seklora hypertrophic ; more frequently, especially 
in the eouTOlutions, and here again chiefly in idiotn (first in 
the gray, and subsequently also in tlie whit« substance) atro- 
phic. The latter have fewer convolntions of the brain tliaa 
healthy persons. Hypencmia of the cortical layer, especially 
in furious patients, ia however very constant.' 

The lateral ventricles of the brnio have been more fre- 
quently found diminished than enlarged. Hydatids ia the 
pteaiu choroides are among the most common occurrences ; 
in the cerebral substance and on the pineal gland they arc 
less frequent. Sandy concretions, which have been met with 
in the latter, are known to be also found in healthy persons. 
What is called the pituitary gland is often found altered. The 
air which was frequently found by Chiarugi and others in 
the vessels of the brain, was probably not there during life. 
Hie cerebellum was in most cases in the same state as the 
cerebrum. 

Tlie ebemical composition of the brain, according to Las- 
■aigno's and Coiierbe's analyses, showed a smaller proportion 
of water and salts, and a larger proportion of albumen and fat, 
but it is not stated whether idiocy or furious mania was coupled 
with these conditions : in the latter Couerbe found a larger, 
in the former a smaller, proportion of phosphorus than in the 
healthy brain. It had been already remarked by Cabanis that 
the brain of furious maniacs was very phosphorescent,^ 

The medulla oblongata and spinal marrow show, according 
to the few investigations which have been hitherto made, less 
participation in these conditions : so likewise the central ter- 
minations of the nerves of the senses ; but they also have been 
too httle inquired into. The corpora quadrigemina were found 
in some idiots to be very small and far apart; in a furious 
maniac very large. The optic nerves atrophic ; the olfactory 
nerves under similar circumstances firm and fibrous. Atrophy 
of the ner\e8 of the spinal marrow, which frequently occurs in 

' "OnthewhDle.icircful ranipaTUon of the resuIU hitherto obtained bydiuection 
telchn na tfaat in the psj-cbnees the mbaUDce of Hie tinün ia much more rarel; altered 
than the »aacnlw »yatem."— Rom berg. 

' Lippich, 1, c. p. 35. 
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idiots, witli simuhitneous hypertrophy of the ganglionic system, 
is worthy of observation. 

Adhesion of the pericardium to the heart and to the pleura, 
iratcr in the pericardium, and ossification of that membrane, 
are not uncommon appearances in the bodies of inaanc persons. 
The size of the heart, especially in furious maniacs, has been 
more frequently found to be diminished tlian enlarged; the 
heart itself, particularly in melancholy patients, is often flabby 
and soft. Thickening and ossification of the vah-es are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The blood appears, for the most part, thicker than in healthy 
persons, black, and disposed to polypous coagulation ; but also 
very frequently thin and watery. 

Tubercles in the lungs are well known to be very common 
in the bodies of insane persons. 

Thiugs of various kinds which have been improperly swallowed 
are found in the stomach. In some cases mentioned by Greding, 
the |>osition of the stomach was abnormal, as well as that of 
the intestines. Wichraann declares contractions of the largo 
intestines to be a diagnostic sign of insanity. 

Affections of the liver are so common in the insane, that 
Cheyne assures as Lood found the liver diseased ia four 
hundred bodies. 

The spleen is likewise generally diseased, often enlarged to 
the weight of several pounds (in one instance thirty ponnda).' 

The gall-bladder has been often found adhering to the duo- 
denum and the ilciim. 

These are the more general, more important, and more 
constant results of psychiatric necroscopy ; they find their ex- 
planation in the preceding remarks. It is only to be regretted 
that these investigations arc much too isolated, and that the 
observers, too often neglected to indicate the stages of the dis- 
ease in which death ensued, the nature of the phenomena of 
the disease during life, or any particulars of the course of the 
disorder ; for, without filiation, all these symptoms, which occur 
in »0 many other disorders besides the psychoses, have but 
little worth. Moreover it must not l)e forgotten that the in- 
tensity of the disturbance of the functions is by no means in 
direct proportion to the changes of structure in the orgnnt;' 
< Ritgcn, I. c. p. i\i. ' \iiilrat. r*tlioI. Annl. vol. ii, p. 429. 
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thiit all these chiingcs have occurred singl}' without mental 
derangement, none with a definite mental derangement, and 
every mental derangement without any one of these changes, 
BO that here, too, more accurate researches are neccasaiy.' Id 
like manner, the statement of the numerical proportions is by no 
means decisive, because it discloses no causal relations. What 
in one case ia not combined, was, in ten cases, not necesxarily 
combined ; and it proves no essential connexion if I relate 
that, in a hundred cases of an epidemic typhus, some worm 
disease accompanied them, should a single case be found with- 
out them. 

Thus we must not wonder, on the one hand; if Pinel, sen., 
Georget, and Esqnirol, after dissecting two hundred bodies of 
lunatics, confess that they are not able to give any results ; if 
Burdach, Müller, and Otto obtain none by scientific criticism ; 
if those stated by Grediog, Parchappe, Flourens, Bayle, 
Casonvieilh, Boucher, contradict each other ;' yet this negative 
result should not, on the other hand, deter ns from fnrthcr 
persevering, diligent, and careful inquiries. We must not 
expect to find a single decided metamorphosis, but to become 
acquainted with the manifold relations of what we have found, 
to each other and to the mental derangements which they 
accompany. 

5 129. As we have spoken of the relations of space and 
time with reference to the psychoses in general (§§ 126-128), 
we must likewise, to avoid repetitions in single points, say 
something general on the pathogeny of these conditions. We 
may be the more concise here since a recapitulatory apphcation 
' E wnplei of tlie proportion nf exudalioni to dlalurbaocea of Ihe funclians of tlie 
brain, may \>e found iu Or. Diell, Zeitachrift der k. k. Gciellscbaft Art Aerxtc. 
1845, January. 

' Verhandlungen der k. k. Gm. der Aerate, z, W., 1, 1B^2, p. !67. The nietliod 
of treating and leaking nse of necraacop}' ia very well discusat^d in Bird's Palbol. 
imd Therap, Piyc Krankheiten, pp- ib, 68, &c. The most iniportant pointii. 
which muit never lie forgollen in tiecroacopiei of this kind, are a slatemcnt of the 
lime which has elapsed between the death and the disseclioii, and of ihe method 
which wai adopted in opening Die cavity of the cranium. 1 need not add that at- 
lentioD mult he paid not only to the general, hut also to the most minute circutn- 
itance» in the cienientary [larta. Thna Weber (llildcbrandt's Anatomy, i) found, in 
ions of one of the convolutiona of the cerebrum of an aged lunatic, globules at. 

I lached in rows to each other, but the aheath b which each raw wu olberwiie 

i contained wai rent, and only remaned in frtigmeati, &c. 
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of what: has hitherto beea adduced, furuishcs a clue to every 
man who thinks for himself. In the personality of man and 
its conditioaa (§§ 49-55), especiully iti the predominance of 
fancy (§^ 36, 37) on the psychical side, and iu the vital de- 
bility of the brain and the nerves (§§ 12-23) on the physical 
side (called by Canstatt " physicid vulnerability"), lie the pre- 
ilisjjoaing causes ; in the reciprocal etiology between body and 
mind {5§ 62-72), and in external influences of every kind, the 
occasional causes ; while in the states of transition themselves 
(§5 79-118) lie the properly so-called proximate causes of the 
psychopathies. That there can be no absolutely predeter- 
mining, specific cause, as it is termed, of mental diseases; that 
it is, therefore, vtiin to look for such a cause, appears sufficiently 
evident from the very notion of these disorders as complex 
(55 122, 1). Complex effects can be founded only on complex 
causes. "We must, therefore, consider that of the momenta to 
be immediately brought forward, none, considered in itself, 
can be deemed predetermining, but only the co-operation of 
several, and the disposition in concrete cases.' 

Hereditary descent is unquestionably the most frequeut 
predisposing cause, for it predetermines a decided t3rpe of per- 
sonality as the basis of its diseases. More than half of all the 
cases that occur are occasioned or favored by it. Mairiages 
in the same family contribute, therefore, to the propagation of 
this germ. It often takes place uninterruptedly from the 
father to the sou, from the son to the grandson ; often with an 
interruption from the grandfather to the grandson ; often irre- 
gularly to the nephews, &c. The danger is less when the 
procreator does not become insane till after the procreation,* 
and, therefore, had previously only a predisposition. The 
tendency manifests itself ou the psychical side, 1, by passive- 
ncss in thinking, in feeling, and in willing (Hetnrotb) ; on 
the physical side, 2, by predominant ercthistic vital debility, 
the fundamental character of the present generation.' Such a 

' Even tliii ihowi lion iiritfiiible aiid uiclm are the Dumrrit^al liita, common 

rii[ipcudl]i in Eiiglinil and Frsncc, of Ibc cbuhi »f intanit]'. Tu Ihe Hiiinrunutd 

ihey appor interealing, but lie wlio cnniiden Ibe difflirulilei af mali»! itiliitic* is 

I, and »ho kna«> in pnrtjcular vrliat i* necctiarr i» tlie g«MiJl of (b* 

ptfchopttliin. vill alio know how lo olimate luch tlatcmenla. 

■ Lippieh, I. c. p. 3H. 

' tlechenWrEtt't Gninrlr. t. fill. org. d. Scd. Ilrllk. p. 30. Vienna, 184). 
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otatc IB puciiliar to nervous iudividual». We haTe here, bow- 
evur, especially to take iutg account certain constitulional 
diatlicBes on the corporeal side. They are, a, the scrofulous, 
and rachitic habitus, in which the above-mentioned state oc- 
curs ; b, the apoplectic, which disposes to certain forms of in- 
sanity (especially mania), in consequence of the hypenemia of 
the brain ; c, the venous (otherwise atrabiliary}, which also 
disposes to certain forms, with a tinge of melancholy in coa- 
eequei]ce of the impeded ganghonic conduction. The disposition 
to the several forms, through the temperament, has already 
been mentioned (^ 125). With respect to the disposition 
depending on the sexes, the statements of medical statistics do 
not agree. No general law can here be laid down, and pro- 
bably the intellectual and physical national character, the 
position of the female sex, and local circumstances, deter- 
mine the results.' The conimunicability of these conditions ia 
stronger in the female sex, i» consequence of their more active 
spirit of imitation ; and Zimmermann, therefore, designates 
contagious phantasms " female epidemics." The insane do not 
infect each other, because every one is too much taken up with 
his own delusion to be susceptible of that of another j nay, 
furious maniacs are said rather mutually to calm each other 
hy their erics (?). Convalescents are likewise not infected 
(Jacobi), but those arc so, on the contrary, who are remarkably 
afflicted with the above-mentioned tendency, especially in cases 
of long contact with insane peraoiis, as, for example, attendants, 
&c. (§ 126). With respect to ages, the cycle from sexual 
evolution to sexual involution disposes the most to mental dis- 
orders ; childhood the least ; age but little, yet more than child- 
hood ; the epoch of puberty the most. Hereditary psycho- 
pathies develop themselves readily in children about the same 
time that they appeared in the parents. Though cases of the 
development of psychopathies before the years of puberty are 
rare, yet several are quoted by credible observers.^ Dr. John 
Stolz, at Hall, has lately commuuiciitcd such a case -^ and I 
had an opportunity of observing a case of moria in a girt six 
years old. Ideler* gives cases of rare psychoses occurring even 

' Ideler, vol. ii, p. 371. ' Friedreich, Otigno*mi d. Pt. Kr. p. 282. 

' Medizin. Jihrb. d. Oe. Si. 1814, Mhiv. 

• L.c.vol.ii. [1.370. EKjuirolcuretiinlhcSalpitripre two »omen 
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after the epoch of involution, Iinvijjg had to treat women seventy 
years old for erotic madness. Nobody doubts that educstiou 
(§ 53, a) furoislies a powerful momentum in the origiuation of 
this unhappy tendency. Haslam justly aasigas to it' nearly 
the most imi>ortant place of all predisposing causes : I say 
justly, because when judiciously aod energetically directed, it 
can raise a barrier agtiinst tlie strongest, even the hereditary, 
teudency. Thus, by unbridling or judiciously restraining the 
fiincy, it may either encourage or check this unhappy predia- 
position. We see, therefore, from this, also, how far we have to 
carry back our recollection of prominent circumstances in the 
investigation of psychopatliic diseases. But if an over-relined 
education is to be considered na promoting this disposition, all 
seems to depend on the notion which is attached to this asser- 
tion. Education can never be carried too far, so long as it is 
consistent, and the higher it is carried, in this sense, the more 
protection will it afford on the psychical side against the invasion 
of insmiity. History, indeed, records cases of partially educated 
scholars and fanatical poets, but it affords no instance of a wise 
man who had become an idiot.^ Among employments (§ 52, c), 
those of the weaver, shoemaker, and worker in metals present 
both predisposing and occasional causes. If there are national 
tendencies (§ 52), the data which have been given (§ 126} on 
the geography of insanity are to be referred to this head. 

^ 130. The occasional causes act psychically and physically : 
the psychical are — Ist, neglected cultivation of the mind and 
idleness (which are quite as important patliogenetically, as 
employment is therapeutically) ; 2dly, partial cultivation of the 
mind in one direction, especially in that of the fancy ; Sdly, 
emotions and passions. From all the preceding observations 
it results that these powers must act in concert with the 
alKJve- mentioned psycho -physical disposilioTi (physical occa- 
sional causes are, for the most part, added) to coustitute dis- 
ease as such. Scarcely any proof is needed to show how very 
difficult it must be for a mind oppressed by early, nuduly 
harsh restraiul, which has never attained to harmonious deve- 
lopment, and is, therefore, suscGptible only of depressing iu- 

■ OWrvatlont, til edit. p. 23i. 

' K ilulnnt and il«bilitir of ll» meuuiTy {titmoo, Kint). pradund li; cicciiirc 
ttoliOD of the otttM of tlioii|hl, nnnot t» irfvrrod lu UtU hud. 
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fluGucea and base impulsea, to resist the effects of the emotions 
and passions ; especially when, as is almost always the case, it 
ia counected with a depressed conditioa of corporeal life (Pinel). 
A practical proof of t)ie morbific power of the emotions »nd 
passions is found in the frequeut occurrence of psychopathies 
in time:) when all the elements of social life are in a state of 
fermentation ; in and after revolutions, when sudden changes 
of fortune, loss of property, worldly elevation and depression, 
fill the lunatic asylums, and (if Fariset be right) produce a 
thousand cases of mental disorder which, in the general tur- 
moil, remain unknown and unmentioned. And herein lies the 
answer to the cjuestion, why the number of mental diseases 
has increased with civilisation ? a question which is certainly 
proved to be a fact. It is not civilisatian, hut the increasing 
want which it brings in its train ) partial education, passions, 
emotions, &c., all which set the mind in passive motion ; the 
forced culture (§ 72) to which they lead ; the over-indulgence, 
— these contain the reasons of this fact. Civilisation, as ex- 
ternal education, is but a transition to culture as internal 
education ; and in this first stage it produces evils for which it 
furnishes the remedy in the higher stages. It carries the poison 
and the antidote in the same hand. The industrial impulse 
of the present time, for instance, by the hazards to which it 
exposes the opulent classes, is one of the occasioning momenta, 
while, by the activity which it excites, and by doing away with 
isolation, it ia one of those whicli is counteracting and salutary. 
If savages show such a happy exemption from insanity (§ 12G), 
they are indebted for it, not merely to the wimt of civili- 
sation, but probably also to the indomitable energy of their 
corporeal vitality. Of all passions, ambition in men and love in 
iromen (especially through jealousy] arc the principal springs 
of insanity. Goethe says very judiciously," " nothing brings 
us nearer to insanity than distinguishing ourselves above 
others; and nothing preserves the even tenor of the under- 
standing so well as a general intercouise with many people." 
In Ktissia the class of officers in which the greatest eagerness 
for rank prevails, comprehends the greatest number of insane 
persons.^ Love esiiecially has a profound influence, through 



' Wiliielio Mrister, Book v, cliap. xvi. 

' U. Pctenburs Inenb. Leipzig. Tageb. 17 Dec. 1842. 
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the cmotioaa (^ 48) interwoveu iu its course. The fearful 
tormcuts of jealousy, above all, cause innumerable victims. It 
is remarkable that ill-founded jealousy leads far more fre- 
quently to insauity than that which ia well-founded, because the 
former creates its objects by faucy, and, in consequence of the 
iatemal struggle with itself, excites the more emotion.' 
The most important occasional physical causes arc — 

1. The extremes of cold and heat, the former of which 
may cause obtuseuess of intellect, the Litter (insolation} furious 
mania. 

2. Different states of the atmosphere, which, in towns seem 
favorable to melancholy ; on the mountains, to excitement ; 
and in the valleys, to idiocy. 

.1. Traumatic iuHuenccs ; uot only immediately on the head 
and brain (among which we must reckon the pseudo-plasms, 
foreign bodies, &c., which act partly through alteration of the 
substance of the brain, partly through the excitement of re- 
action in the braiu), but in any region of the nervous system. 
Nay, superficial injuries of the head often have the same 
effect, partly, it may be supposed, through the concussion of 
the brain generally connected with them, and partly on ac- 
count of the cicatrices, the substance of which is kuown to 
posBCfs great sensibility, as is proved by the Mantis Iraumatiau, 
arising from injury done to the cicatrix of an old bite, which 
ia often followed by hydrophobia, Stc. (Herzog, loc. cit.)* 

A. Poisons, especially animal poisons, and, from the vege- 
table kingdom, narcotic poisons, which the ancieuts and witches 
of the middle ages made use of for love potions and fortune- 
telling drinks. {Cicula, Stramonium, Del/ifiinittm Staphysagria, 
Affaricus miacariun, Ranunculus »celerutux, Acidum /lydroq/- 
m. Virus hyilrophobicum, Serpentum, &c.) Among these 



■ IdEler, ToL ii. p. bZ3. Ipunil; on 
cdiWy than ia marriige. According U. 

' Wc miul here note tbe circnnuttncc tb*t the ume Iraumitic inlliiencei oflca 

ciire mental diiorder«. TUi> ocean — 1 , wben ■ woand tikn oft the pirunre from 

« ciTvhrtl Dwu', 2, whrn it reiiiorei aomc contain«! matter crsiiuog ducuc, (or 

u in the cttiij of the tkull ; 3, vhcn the reaction af the Lrain i* 

anakeued or hclghteneit b>' the wound; or. 4, when the alinurniaUj' heighlened re- 

a li iherehji moihnied.— Vide ftiedreieV* lli*t. Kiit. Dam. g 
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inust be classed Bpiritiious liquors, from an mdolvence in 
which, states of tmnsitioa to inianity arc graduallv formed 
(§5 59, 78, 88). 

5, Purely somatic morbid processes, which, by causing 
abnormal irritation of the nenes,' may become, in prediqxMed 
individuals, occasional causes of psychical processes; for in- 
stance, itch {Saiyriosit paorica, &c.), syphilis,' biliary and 
nrinary calculi, liver complaints, diseases of the heart, but, 
above all, the gouty dyscrasis, which is so frequently succeeded 
by mental disorders, that a practical observer^ was induced to 
establish a si>ecific gouty fatuity and madness, &om the io- 
flneuce of that disease on the brain, and a gouty melancholy 
and idiocy, ß^m its influence upon the ganghonic system. 
Amenorrhoea accompanies almost all the psychoses in women. 
Whether it is always only a consequence, asGeorget supposes, 
or likewise a cause, is not decided. Examples may be found 
in Klencke* of various forms of insanity, — fixed delusion, me- 
lancholy, and forms of transition, which occur aßer and wUk 
diseases of the vascular system, arthritis with malformation 
and ossification of the valves of the heart (when the brain 
appears to be in a normal state), softening of the heart, so- 
called pseudo-polypi, hemorrhages, cyanosis, chlorosis, &c. ; to 
which cveiy psychological physician could doubtless add many 
more. It would be easy here to lay down theoretical dogmas 
derived from the causal connexions between the blood and the 
nerves, but more conscientious, until further experience dall 
have thrown light upon the {lott and the propter of thene 
cases, to consider these pathological antecedents rather as ac- 
companying, than as causing, psychoses. That, independently 
of these causes, neoroses, as such, form the baais of psycho- 
pathies, and are often forms of transition to them, is proved 
by the circumstance that psychoses are often set down aa neu- 
roses, and also by (^ 123) the whole genetical review of what 
has been stated. Herein the antagonism between the tn^ihica] 

* "n^ii aoMdoaram comraonhr no« tSftxtA in uubbs, «bom ü k fcr Oa 
HMt |*rt MfftMMd or dimüüikcd in foBnlaaai ?" — Idder. L t. tdL ii, p. SM. 

e pMktOogr il ii wM BMcuan hen lo \A» ia 
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Riid cerebral nervouK systems certainly plays an important 
part ; the suppressed fiinction of the former, owing to abdominal 
diseases, may cause an abnormal excitement of the latter, and, 
ou the other hand, an over-excited function of the ganglionic 
System, may abnormally depress that of the brain. Hence, 
likewise, the torpor of the abdominal organs in insanity with 
escitement of the brain. 

6. Many obse^^■e^s maintain, while others deny,' that the 
moon and its phases have an exciting influence on the exacer- 
bations and fits in psychical patients (^ 82). 

It is to be understood here also, that these powers, coupled 
with the above-mentioned psycho -physical predisposition, and 
also for the most part with a psychical occasional cause (care, 
sorrow, violent mental emotion, &c.), must co-operate, in order 
to bring about disorders of the mind. The somatic powers arc 
only occasioning impulses, as the above-mentioned psychical 
are. The mind, as is admirably expressed by Idcler,' can work 
up the same materials into opposite forms of insanity ; so that 
the same misfortune may throw one man into a rage, a second 
into a profound melaacholy, and a third into an illusion which 
makes him fancy that he has gained what he has in reality 
lost. 

What, as it were, concentrates the above-mentioned internal 
as well as external powers into a diseased state of the nervous 
vitality, and thus nifects the organs of the mind itself (^^ 12, 
23, 29), becomes now, properly speaking, the proximate cause 
of psychopathies. This, therefore — if a chief proximate cause, 
must be selected from so many near and remote causes — 
certainly must be sought in the central organs of the nervous 
system. The proof of this lies in the whole of the foregoing 
statement, and will be foimd tliere by every one who has well 
considered it. In the present state of nervous pathology, how- 
ever, it is easier to show upon paper, than in life, whether it is 
the cerebral, cerebcllo-spinal, or sympathetic alteration which 
i« primary, or which predominates in the several forms. Thus 
much is certain, that every corporeal organ may be disordered 
in itself in every way, nay, may be destroyed, without inducing 
insanity, so long as the brain can offer opposition by its vital 



' Lipiiich, 1. c. p, U. 
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energy. If this be once iospUcated in the morbific proccis, 
we UTC then furnished with the proximate cause. It is by uo 
means made out how the several pathologic» -nnatomical ano- 
maUes of the brain (§ 12S) which have hitherto been dis- 
covered, contribute to this result. Accordingly, even the essays 
on diagnosis, valuable as they are (as for instance, die Kopfaus- 
cultatiou, Caustatt, Sp. Pathol, iii, 1, p. 3), give no solution 
on this point.' The most important momenta which co-operate 
here are, probably : — 

1. Abuormnl reciprocal nction of the blood and nerves, as 
well with respect to quantity as to quality. Great loss of 
blood causes faintness, vertigo, &c. (^ GO) ; determination of 
blood to the organs of sense produces hallucinations, &c. 
(5 108) ; and different erases of the blood cause a difference in 
the temiier of the mind (^ (J3), &c. 

~. Abnormal association in the organs of sensation and 
motion. This association is either effected between normally 
separated organs, as where the ganglionic nerves aie brought 
into abnormal connexion witli the optic nerves, and hallucina- 
tions ensue [Hartmann) ; or the normal association between 
organs is suspended, and imhecility ensues. This momentum 
has its origin either in the cessation of a normal isolation of 
the nervous structure, or (owing to morbid products of vegeta- 
tion ?) in the calling forth of an abnormal isolation of it. 

If these pathological processes are set up, neuroses are 
formed, that is, alterations of the coemesthesis (§§ 93-105), 
and of the senses (^§ 106-109), which are properly (see above) 
what may be called the proximate causes of mental diseases, 
because they pass into them.* 

§ 131. After these preliminary general observations (^^121- 

' HePCB we >ec bow capridons h the di\i&ioii of mental discinea, to oHea re- 
peuled »lier the Abb^ TerrusoQ, into those where correct coiieliisioiia are drawn 
frota fnbe id««, and those where fain« conclusiona ue dnnu (tdid correct 
iileii, The Ullcr ii ■ lagicol, not a pathological error; tlie tonner it hallucinatioD, 
and does not became iniaait; till a complete denuigeoient of the penonalil; eiilti, 
when the conclusionB alio will lie fntse^Manii. 

* HarlmanD (I. c. p. 3&G) here admoniibea ui not to forget the morhid exdiement 
of tlie organs of i|>eech, and reoiiad« lu of the ilaoger of talliing to ddc'j lelf. Thii 
eireumatance, however, appears to belong more to Ihe phenomcaology than to llic 
pathology of mcDtat düordcn. 
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129), we may proceed to the natural description of the lurmsof 
mcutal disorder aa they really appear. It ia not onr buaioess 
(§ 124) to define them ; concrete natunil ohjcets can never be 
defined ; the utmost we can do is to define their species, be- 
cause, according to the general characters, these may be com- 
prehended under one notion. Neither have we to concern 
ourselves about the number of diatinctions and sub-diatiuc- 
tions made in Gneco-Latin barbarisms of terminologj-, wliich 
designate every combination as a apeciea, confusing the learner, 
however ingenious and acute he may be, and which, pen in 
hand, may be easily and gracefully varied ad infinitum. Tlie 
point is to comprehend the phenomena in n manner true to 
nature, to collect them in consistent groups {salva natura, the 
fewer the better) ; and, as far as ia posaible, to communicate 
them by description : — a difficult taak indeed, if, aa a self- 
observer says,' even an Esquirol has but imperfectly succeeded 
in it. 

The chief difficulty lies in the manifold diversity of these 
forma, which is as great as the number of human indi- 
viduals. This may, indeed, be said of all human condi- 
tions in general, but of this in particular, most emphatically. 
In spirit (according to the pure laws of thought) all men 
are alike ; with all 2 x 2 = 4- ; so also, in purely corporeal 
matters, a bone ia fractured and healed in one person in the 
same way aa in another, but precisely in the mediate region 
between both, with which we have here to do, lies the individu- 
ality of man (^ 36), which manifests itself most in the abnormal 
state, because the normal is the more general and equal. We 
see this in the versatility and »iprice of nervous diseases, with 
which physicians, to their sorrow, are but too well acquainted. 
We SCO it abo iu the states of transition, iu the individual 
world of every dreamer (^ 58), in the peculiarity of every som- 
nambulist {\ 85), and in the countless modifications which the 
innumerable phenomena of hypochondriasis (§ 100) and of hys- 
teria (§ 103) assume in different individuals. This principle of 
individualisation is carried still further, till in the disease of the 
personality (5 121), that is, properly speaking, of the total es- 
prcssion of individuality, it attains its climax. It appears, from 
an understanding of this difficulty, that wc describe the forms of 
' llechenhergtr. I. e. |>. 30. 
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psychopathies the more impcrrectly the more we endeavour to 
nttain perfection, i. c. the more we heap symptoms upon symp- 
tomSj separate groups from groups, and go into detail. The 
business of the teacher is, to keep as much as possible to 
general outlines, that of the learner to think as much as pos- 
sible for himself; in practice to observe for himself, to indivi- 
dualise for liimsclf. 

Folly (insanity in the more restricted sense), Moria nucto- 
Tvm, Vesania anomaia, Sagar; Insanity, according to Hcinroth ; 
Dimcnce, according to Pinel and Esquirol ; Dementia, bewilder- 
ment, according to Idelcr; Narr Irrsinn, according to Tolten^; 
Vesania, according to Ritgeu ; Polpmania, according to Faoto- 
netti; Deuleranoia, Dementia, Wirrsinn, according to Lippich; 
Awiiiesia, according to Flemming ;' Paranoia, according to Weiss, 
— proceeds from delirium, as its highest degree (5 89), It 
represents a waking dream, and is characterised by an abnor- 
mally hvcly mental activityj opposed in quality to the healthy 
state. The alteration is more obvious in the direction of 
perception than in that of feeling and will ; although it 
branches out, only not decidedly, into the latter. Fancy rules 
without control. Hallucinations, especially of the hearing, are 
an almost pathognoraonicul sign (§ 109), This form may be in 
some measure considered as a prototype of the rest, which are 
as it were, found pre-formed, und often involved in it. Reil' 
seems to me to have given the best description of this form, as 
it occtu^ in nature, without pretending to state its essence.* 
" Fools," he says, " have no ruling idea ; they change with their 
conceptions, and combine, in all sorts of ways, follies with eccen- 
tric tricks. Besides their general craziness there is a remark- 
able weakness of all the powers of mind, especially of the 
judgment." To these observations of lleil I add, that the 
supposition of Esquirol and Ideier,* that folly and idiocy diS'er 

' These varioiii denominations are given only ihnl Ihe pupil nujr recognise natur« 
iij the writings, and tfae nritings io nature, aod ilelemiinr^ liis potition. Of conn« 
I have mentioned only those denomiiistiotia in which I clearly recognised, in the 
ddeription, th« image of the condition actually pretentcd to me in life. 

' Rhapsod. p. 396. 

" " Perliapi," aayt he, " it it not so much any one kind, la • chaos of leienl 
»peclHcally different conditions which I put together ; hut I give what 1 ha»e found," 

' L. c.vol. ü,p. 624. There is frequently a total dissolution of arranged coDCeptioa 
irithout fixed ideas, and mlhout mania (alio without idiocy). It »as fonnerl; called 
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only in qunntity (in degree), does not seem to be wholly con- 
formable with nature. Properly an exalted power of judgment 
appears in no form of insanity, a weakened power in every form, 
and the further description will probably make the difference in 
quality, of the two forms, sufficiently clear. " In their capacity 
of forming conceptions," continues Reil, " there prevails a 
succession of ideas too rapid for their powers (see § 60) ; strange 
conceptions crowd upon them, flash across their minds, and as 
rapidly vanish ; they are isolated and without order, because 
they arc not retained (^ 110), and cannot be brought by as- 
sociation (§ 130) into any connexion. Hence their usually 
great loquacity about things which have neither sense nor con- 
nexion. They speak in the same breath of sabres and tooth- 
picks, children and hats, broken pitchers and dismasted ships. 
Hence their volatility, habitual absence of mind (§ 110,3) in- 
consideracy, forgetfulness (§ 115, 2), incapacity for forming 
a judgment. Equally tumultuous and unconnected are their 
feelings and mental emotions. Joy, anger, and sorrow 
alternate with each other without any reason, and without pro- 
ducing any particular impression on the will ; their ebullitions 
are momentary and like the anger of a wayward child, which 
may be reduced to obedience by a frown. The same is the 
case with their activity ; they are mobile and bustling at all 
times,' but without energy, without object ; amusing themselves 
with trifles, and playing pranks like children. Their actions, 
isolated like their ideas, arc an automatic play of the muscles, in 
the most varied groups, which have no connexion cither with 
each other or with their ideas. They are generally contented, 
good-humoured, cheerful, good-natured, do no mischief to 
themselves or others, and when they get into a passion, may 
be easily calmed by a slight threat." Pinci' also gives a lively 
description of the condition of fools : " He approaches me, 
looks at me, and overwhelms me with his loquacity. Imme- 
diately after, he treats another in the same manner. If he comes 
into a room he ttu^s everything upside down ; he displaces and 

fbtl^; in RoMoknnE it fomii. und« Ihe hind " ilelirium," ■ compoiieDi part of 
nuiU. Kiner, the Ptfchol. of the School of Htgtl ; Leipzig, 1842. " An tnilni. 
ment full of heaatiful ton«, but «rithont hsniion;." ucording to Sinngowilz. 

I " The untuhle" of Smogowiti, — I. c. p. 28. 

• Abhandl. aber Ocirtcuer. üben, p. I'O. Vlenni, 1801. 
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ahakes the chairs and tables, without seeming to have anr par- 
ticular motive. Scarcely have you taken your eye off him 
when you perceive him in a ucighhouring promenade, mad 
tliere as . aimlessly busy as in the room ; he chatters, tlirows 
stones, pulls up weeds, and walks up and down the same way 
over and over again. Another speaks allcrnately of his country 
seat, his horses, his garden, and his wig, ivithout waiting for an 
answer, or giving the hearer time to follow his rhodoniontade. 
He rambles about his grounds like au ignis fatuus, cries out, 
galibles, torments his servants with trifling orders, his relations 
with absurdities, and the next moment no lunger knows what 
he ha» said and done." After reeoverj', however, fools have 
by no means forgotten alt that they did and suffered during 
their illness. For the most part, a perfect remembrance re- 
mains. Fools often pass urine in their beds, purposely spit 
about them, and are fond of taking snuff. It is worthy of re- 
mark that fools often coin perfectly new words, mutilate those 
in common use, forget them, employ them in a wrong sense, 
&e. &c. (§ 130, note). The exacerbation or attack is often 
combined with an exalted sensibility and activity of mind, wliieh 
is analogous to idio- magnetism.' Fools are wout citlicr to re- 
fuse to eat, and often endure hunger in an almost incredible 
manner (sometimes for sixty days), or else they greedily swallow 
unwholesome or indigestible things. Their skin is frequently 
covered with a cold, clammy, moist perspiration, which always 
emits a specific odour, and which many physicians consider the 
moat decided pathognomonic indication of insanity. A general 
paralysis, which usually flrst affects the muscles employed in 
speech, then seizes the upper aud lower extremities, ajid, finally, 
exhausts the entire motor and sensitive life, accompanies and 
often closes these melancholy scenes, which are only now and 
then interrupted by temporary irritations of the brain.' 

The refusal of food by insane patients probably often arises 
from an hallucination of the taste, which makes everything 
appear to them to be bitter, disgusting, or poisonous, &c. The 

■ A fooUbli patient who wn» curcil by Willis wrote verse with u niiich eaie u 
prose daring thdc iltacki. "( Ihen felt," he aaid suhsequcnlly. "«o happy! iii]> 
u clear inil fuile, Kod nothing fettered my miDtl ; hiit at llie sunc time t 
and ily, nay, innliciouj." 
RodriguBi, Rev. MMc.. Avr. 1838. 
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partaking of unusual substances rh food is also frequently the 
result of morbid ideas. We have a remarkable instance of 
this kind in the case of Urban Fnderl, a lunatic at Gratz, One 
of his morbid conceptions was, that the stomach must always 
be strengthened with iron. He was suddenly seized with a 
violent inflammation of the oesophagus, which nearly proved 
fatal He recovered, however, and, aa aoou aa he could speak, 
asserted that he had swallowed the blade of a knife, which 
was not credited. In November, 1839, he was again taken 
ill, and died on the third day. On opening the body there 
were found, seven oxidated lath nails, each two inches and a 
half long, thirty-three nails two inches long, some blunted by 
oxidation, some pointed and large, and forty-nine smaller iron 
nails and rivets, three pieces of wound-up iron wire, an iron 
screw an inch long, half a knitting-needle, two iron tobacco- 
pipe cleaners, a brass image of a saint, about the size of a 
penny, a brass hat buckle, part of the blade of a knife, two 
inches long, whicl» was quite blunted on the edge and at the 
point by oxidation ; and, lastly, a roll of lint about the size of 
a hazle-nut. The total number of articles amonnted to 100, 
and weighed about twenty ounces, The stomach was very much 
drawn down, but not perforated. Judging from the state of 
oxidation, it was concluded that many of the above-named 
contents had been retained a couple of years in the stomach, 
and that probably many pieces of iron had passed through 
this man's body.^ 

^ 132, Of course this form is subject to manifold differences, 
according to modifications of the personality (5 126, 3), to com- 
plications. Sec. Hence varieties arise, which, in order that the 
characteristic peculiarities shall be at once understood, may bo 
always designated by Uoman and Greek types. The condition 
often seems to be in a certain sense partial ; that is, fools 
understand many things, notice threats and promise», and 
often dissemble. By accurate comparison of the entire con- 
dition, however, moria may be easily distinguished in practice 
from fixed delusion, and must not be considered as a higher 
degree of the latter, a mistake which has occurred, having 
probably been occasioned by the circumstance that fixed de- 
lusion in some cases passes into folly, and through it into 

' [For t «omewhal limitar cue ii 
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idiocy. Sometimes the thread which connects the insane 
images may be in some measure discovered in cases of origi- 
nally powerful spontaneity of the understanding, or where it is 
not 30 thoroughly deranged ; in that ease there is, as Polonius 
Bays," method in the madness," and in the common acceptation 
of lan^Hge we may then call it mad wit orcrazinesB(fra/iniH/z). 
Sometimes this methodical variety increases to a fantastical 
degree ; this increase is called eccentricity (Aberwitz), a form 
from whieh the stupid are secure, " for a head," says Kant, 
" into which no wit finds entry, has no room for (Aberwitz) 
eccentricity." This state often borders on idiocy (imbecility), 
but the difference between the two is not to be mistaken. 
Folly, as Toltenyi very justly observes,' has a large circle of 
thought, a copiousness of ideas, but in the process of thought 
there are blanks and gaps, because the connexion between the 
ideas is wanting. Folly, when it moves in a de6ned cirele, 
oflen borders on fixed delusion, and often, by the violence of 
its ebullitions, on mania. In nature, neither here uor any- 
where else are there any fixed limits laid down ; it is, therefore, 
the more useful to define them by means of scientific repre- 
sentations and notions. 

5 133. To this state, which is variously distributed by authors 
among the other more decided families of insanity a very small 
number of pathologico-nnatomical investigations has distinct 
reference ; so that it becomes difficult to separate the results, 
aa far as they concern it in particular, from those which relate 
to other mental diseases. On the whole, it seems deducible 
from Parchappe's and Grcding's investigations, that the weight 
of the brain was increased ; hyperiemia of the membranes and 
substance of the brain was present in many cases, but in a less 
degree than in the other forma of insanity ; so also softening 
and induration of the brain ; atrophy of the cortical substance 
was never found, white, on the contrary, disappearance of the 
convolutions was frequent. Greding always speaks only of 
idiotic, melancholic, maniacal, and cpileptically- maniacal 
patients, and leaves us in uncertainty under which of those 
;gories we are to seek the cases helouging to the present 
d. Once" only he is more minute, and says, that the very 
;e and powerful heart of an insane patient, entirely des- 
■ Temeh einer Krilik. tdI. ir, p. 401. ' 1,. c. vol. ii, p. 169. 
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titate of fat, was, together with the two auricles, deprived of 
its pericardium, corroded, and roughened by adherent mem- 
branous fibres {cor vilhsttm) ; and further says,' that tlie spleen 
of one insane patient was of a very peculiar, as it were, double 
form, the upper part, covered by the adherent liver, appearing 
very long, curved, and divided from the rest of the spleen, as 
if by an incision. How little is to be concluded from all these 
data sufficiently appears from the preceding observations {§ 128). 

§ 134. From the foregoing it will appear to the reftectiug 
psycho- physiologist that what is called the "proximate cause" 
of this form of insanity, is to be sought in everything which, 
whether from a psyeliical or physical source, immediately 
breaks the connexion ['eyy^tlptfaiv) of the ideas. It is to be 
Bought psychically in tbe laws of association (§ 34), physically 
by a change of the isolation, {§ 130, 2). The central termi- 
nations of the nerves, in some measure the organs of imagi- 
nation (5 32), appear to be in a state of hyper-aathesis (§ 93), 
or pseud-iesthesis {§ 9Ö), whether arising from the somatic 
side proximately through the blood, or from the psychical side 
proximately through the ncnous action, so that the images of 
the subject and the object become interchanged. The cerebral 
sphere must, therefore, be considered as the organic focus of 
this form. 

^ 135. We arrive at a sufficiently clear idea of the remote 
causes of this form, from the causes of its transition state 
(5 91), and those of the psychoses in ffenere (§ 129). Fre- 
quently it shows itself to be hereditary, and then for the most 
part, without any other external or obvious cause that can be 
pointed out, appears at the same period of life at which the 
parents or grand-parents of the patient had been attacked I)y 
it. It frequently arises immediately from fixed doluaiou and 
mania. A vigorous spontaneity of the understanding, in what 
we shonld term a sensible man, generally goes through those 
intermediate states before it passes into this ; a weak under- 
standing, which has not so much reaction to oppose to the 
excited imagination, more easily falls, when it receives a shock, 
immediately into a state of folly. Hence we find the proportion 
of fools greater among the uneducated ; of maniacs, among the 
educated classes of society.^ Confirmed drunkards are often 
.ii. p. 212. ' Rcil, I. c. p. 401. 
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particDlarly subject to tliis form, where the Titiil enei^ of the 
brftin is shaken br repeated attacks.' The menstrual anoma- 
lies aliDOTt always occurring in the female sex, may be classed 
among both the cousequences and the causes of folly {§ 130). 

5 136, The form of moria is generally permaoent with re- 
missiODR and eiacerbations, seldom periodical. Prochazka' 
attributes this to the circumstance that the disturbance is 
general ; in fixed delusion, which presupposes a partial disturb- 
nuce only, there may exist some lucid momenta amid the 
obscurity of the morbid mass of ideas; in folly, which is 
a tolnily abnormal state of all ideas, there can be no ludd 
momoiita. This notion, in estreme cases, is quite correct; but 
Tinturc makes tmnsition?, and there exists (5 132) a foUy 
with lucid intnrvals, therefore, also, with lucid momenta. In 
particular, it is said.tltat shortly bf^fore death the senses some- 
times return for a few instants, nay, even for hours: a pbeuo- 
nicnon, which would be as remarkable as it seems to be rare. 
The return of health, however, is often indicated by a preced- 
ing period of remission. The course of it is, for the most part, 
chronic. The termination is frequently in idiocy. 

5 137. Fixed delusion, in its most extensive signification — 
Mono-rnnrin ? Monomama, Esquirol ; Etnpat/tema {ungovemabh 
fxitninn?), Mason Good; partial fixed insanity, Blumroder; 
Ihttthymio and Anamia adttrirta — Flemraing (?) ; Fixalio, 
Mnnnnnia, Flrnnn, Lippich; Ilartmann and Reil use the more 
iTitrii'trd denomination of melanchohj — proceeds by means of 
OKitllnn fWtm the phantasms of the cceniesthesis (^ 95), and 
HiPtt-rorc, tikowise, from the transition state where they are 
H»wt hfqurnt, namely, hypochondriasis (§ 100), and from those 
Vi\ \\\<e ■lOiiM's, that is, from hallucinations (^ 108] ; on the 
JtM-\*hlwtl «ide from impulses increased to the highest degree, 
\\\*S \\ fl'oiii passions (§ 1"). It begins with a caprice, and 
H»(<H'*f'Ht« « »oHsation or an impulse, which has absorbed the 
\'\\\\W (WhiMlialiljr »f die >n«ü ; it is characterised by the predo- 
IHIHttM W ttf OH« Mm, or of a »erics of ideas constantly recurring. 



< It ll Mht (hit IH tttN' UlKr llmw. *>i|><^all; i» Itiiiui. > ptriodinü drunkenneis, 
V htlllU l*tWIM<tllH| tH lucnul ili>r«n|imi«nl, liM hrtti obterved.— Gesundheitueitung, 
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Whether this idea or series of ideas be sorrowful or joyous, 
is Hot easentiat. As it is more frequently the former,' aud 
has therefore from of old been ealled melancholy, Reil and 
Hartmann were induced to extend this too restricted term to 
the whole form.* 

It is equally unessential what idea governs the patient, 
whether it eoucern body or mind ; whether it be religious, 
political, or scientiGc, &c. ; the disease consists in this : that 
some one idea is able to goveru him, aud therefore we can 
no mure establish a genuine scieutific division here, according 
to the object, than in the case of the impulses (^ 46). It 
is nercrtheless instructive to consider these relations, which we 
shall proceed to do in detail. The idea may be as varied as 
there are different objects and subjects. It may have re- 
ference to the past, the present, or the future,^ to phantoms of 
the brain, or to realities ; it may be abhorred or cherisheil. 
The patient who is seized with fixed delusion no longer pays 
attention to the world beyond his own idea (5 1 10) ; hence he 
is glad to Hec society in order to indulge, in undisturbed soli- 
tude, the ungenial, irresistible impulse of his delusion. If 
this delusion, however, be a happy one, he makes all whom 
he meets participate in his joy. Every thought and desire of 
the patient revolve around this fixed delusion, which seizes 
upon, and, as it were, hurries them along with it. Beyond 
its influence lie is often capable of acting sanely, and with 
acuteness and energy. Such patients are frequently capable 
of accounting for and defending their delusions with a ra- 
tionality which confounds even the most sensible. If they 
fail in this, they know how to conceal it with adroitness, 
to evade or elude the questions with an ingenuity which 

' lileler obterv« (1. c. vol. ii. p. 215) ihal ilniwt all luealiliy di«e«»«il patienU 
wliu luve ncovered, uiJ who wer« abiorbed in Ibe moit iplcndiil Uluiloiu, iie*er- 
tLilcu confeu thai llicy never llioroughly cnjujed tlicit iiuagin«! bliu. 

> Aretcua layi (de C. c( S. Diut. i, h), " Mtlaneholia t*l augor, m wia cotilalitm» 
drfLtui a/gue isAcmu, aifutfitrti" and aiUr liim Itueihuve, " .Vrlaimhaäc 
morbti, in qtia aftr dtäral, lidtm ftra ef usi Km/irr mfiliilioni äffixtu." — Apli. 

losy. 

' Mmi fmiueutl; to Ibe future, viben ll» reality ut Uie picaeai and Iha raucni- 
brauce of tbc pati du not pul ia titeir pnrteal.— Sm Idekr. 1. c. vol ii, p. 443. 
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oftcu embarrasses the forensic physician.' They betray, how 
ever, the Gxed delusiou whco their mind is agitated, pard- 
cuJarty in a jilciuiuralile manner. As illusions and hallucina- 
tioiiM (see above) may become the proximate causes of the fixed 
delusion, so docs the fixed delusion often produce ilia- 
itiuris from within ; for instance, the patient fancies that he 
hears tlie voice of an imaginary pursuer behind him, he 
turns rouud and nctually sees him ; or he tastes poison in 
all the food that is offered to him, because he cherishes the 
(verj' fre<]ucnt) fixed idea that he is poisoned, &c. If 
such patients be endowed with stiTing natural intelligence, if 
it be a series of ideas which governs them, and if this 
state, as is almost always the caae, have been gradually formed 
and long continued, " there is method also in their madnesa** ■ 
(Hamlet), that is, they form to themselves a complete, sys- 
tematic, artificial work of reasouiiig insanity, which shows the I 
psychical origin* of the mental disturbance, less than the certain I 
fact, that it is merely the material furnished by the s 
the fancy, and not the pure action of mind which contains in 1 
itself the cause of the disorder (^^ 3B, 120). In alight 
cases the ideas of the patient alternate, but in the highest 
degree of the disorder they cease to do so. The fixed idea haa 
token possession of his whole being. " The patient," sayi J 
Bellini,^ " no longer moves from the spot ; if he is sitting he J 
does not rise, and if he is lying he does not raise himself Uf^ I 
unless he is compelled to do so. He no longer shuns society ; 
but he does not condescend to give au answer to any OQ^ I 
and acts as if he were deaf; he regards no ad\ice, and remains J 
wrapped up in his own thoughts." " The mind," adds Reil,* 1 
" suffers from a paralysis of the powers of conception," 

All these phenomena arc variously modified according to 1 
the previous education and position of the patient ; according.'! 
to his social condition and his organisation ; and no form of J 

I Tbia ii k very remu-lubl« circuniitaiiFe, because the necessity of concciliiieiit 
ought lo leid them to i mntradictioD of common sense, coii'oc Xd^oc \ a, circom- 
iUd(« which uDdoubledly, in its proper piice, may be lake» ailimliige at for the 
piiqioie of cure. 

■ Ideler, rol. ji, \i. 448. 
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insaiiiU leaves to tbe reflectiug psycliopathic physician so ex- 
tensive a sphere aa this does, for the necessary completiou of 
his own meutal actirity. 

§ 138. The varieties are here especially naracrous and im- 
portant, and vre shall now put together those of most frequent 
occurrence according to the objects of the fixed delusion (§ 13"). 

1. Fixed delusion, which refers to the patient's own body and 
personalify {Mania metamorphons, Reü?). It represents pecu- 
liarly the highest degree of hypochondriasis (§§ 100, 137) ; for 
this, by a fixation of the fancy, which, under all circumstances, 
predominates in it (5 100), forms the transition to the vividly 
imagined malady. The patient fancies his reiil state enor- 
mously magnißed, or dependent on a fictitious cause, whether 
really possible or impossible. Women easily imagine them- 
selves to be pregnant, and even in men this fixed delusion has 
occurred.' The epidemic fixed delusion of the Scythians, that 
they were transformed into women, and that, occurring in anti- 
quity and in the Brazils, of being changed into wolves (^ 126, 4), 
belong perhaps to tliis head; so likewise the cases in which 
patients imagine that they hiive toads, frogs, serpents, nay, even 
men on horseback in thtir insides ; where they are fearful 
of passing urine lest they should overflow the town ; where 
they fancy that they have noses of wax or glass, feet of straw, 
and the like. A woman would not bend her middle finger be- 
cause she fancied that the world was supported on it.' Many 
patients imagine that they are transformed into an inanimate 
body, or wholly or in part into another man; or that they 
unite in themselves two individuals, one iti health and the 
other diseased, and so forth. This variety of fixed delusion occurs 
fretiuently (though not this only) in the delirium of typhus, 
&c. The being possessed {Dtemonomania) belongs, according 
to symptoms which may be easily distinguished, sometimes to 
this variet}-, sometimes to that of religious fixed delusion (3). 

2. Of the more psychical fixed ideas, those of ambitioD 
(5 130) are the most frequent. With tliis is generally con- 
nected, as in the case of the illustrions J. J. Rousseau, the 
idea of being persecuted by aU the world. The pnlient imagines 
that he is above bis station, or undertakes absurdities to render 

' Arnold, vom Wibiuuin uiul dec TollbPil überhaupt, toI i. p. 136, Iitipiig, 1784, 
' Tnlliu,), 16. 
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3. Not in ftvfHM^ to tUs ixcd defanon is the religioin, 
tt* fio» af «UA is M omow» oAck hlrndtd with it, hr ia- 

hJMirtf ft saint, expoaed to 
fixed d rinaiaai naaiTesta itself 
voy wriowsty ; it ■fpsen as jntami Bchndkoly, when com- 
hined with eontxitiasi far fast ana, real or imagiiiuy; as 
JOTons catacT, wbe» it is arwpnaicd hr the illusorr feeling 
of special sanctificatiaa and dirine grace, heavenly risioos, 
frc fcc. (£rtasw r t Hfin a.) Hence deceptioiLS of the senses 
are, in no Ibnn of the diaense, so GreqoeB.t as in this.' Other 
forms of insanity often pass into this, espedallr where the 
patient combines at the same time with the feeling of his 
, that of not being &ble to help himself j when he 
e that he is a victim to the e^-il spirit, or expects for 
himself a special interference of dirine Providence. The moat 
perfect pictm« of this variety is the representation given by 
Prosper Alpinus of the melancholy anchorites, whom he saw 
in Egypt. " They looked black and filthy, and were dried 
and withered like mummies. Their brain seemed to be, as 
it were, consumed, as well by t}ie heat of the suu, as by their 
scanty nourishment, and constant vigils ; and their minds were 
unnaturally inflamed." 

4. Next in frequency to these two varieties is the insanity of 

' Wign, Beilr. Bd. I. IH. 
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love (^ 130)j Erotomania diatinguisLt'd from nymphomania 
(§ 98), which, without being carried to the extent of a tised 
delusion, preaentE, in the genernl excitement of the sexual 
cceusstheBis, a state of transition towards it. It fastens upon 
some object whose past or present possession it imagines, of 
whose real or imaginary loss it is convinced. The bitterest drops 
in this cup of poison arc infused hy jealousy, that hatred in 
love, the invention of demons (§ 130). In the female aes, espe- 
cially among gentle, and hence nervous indiriduals, this form 
is combined in a singular manner with the preceding; or 
rather the erotic delusion, unknown to the patient herself, 
often assumes the colour of the religious ; among which may 
be classed the numerous examples of a mystically, exalted love, 
which are related by Zimmermann (1. c.) The transition into 
this mixed form is mostly occasioned by hysteria,' 

5. The fixed delusion that life, either by compulsion or neces- 
sity, must be quitted, which, sometimes ns fear of death {Tha- 
natfjpliokia), sometimes as weariness of life (spleen), apparently 
proceeds from directly opposite causes, yet often springs from 
one source,* is properly represented by melancholy (lypemania 
paralhyima),\a the more restricted acceptation of the word. Both 
these feelings, namely, weariness of life and fear of death, gra- 
dually lead to buicide {quantum morlalia pcctora cmcte nodi» 
habent !). When this melancholy fear has reference, not to 
single, but to all the relations of existence, it is designated 
panphobia (universal dread), and is erroneously treated aa 
mania. It is not like mania, active, but paflaiveness itself, and 
always continues n fixed delusion ; for its unity (partiality) doea 
Dot refer to the object but to the sensation, which is here only 
one, namely, fear. That turn of melancholy which is caused by 
home-sickness likewise often leads to suicide (^ 70). Melancholy 
has been distinguished as restless (errabanda) and dull [atto- 
nita), yet these are not distinct forms, but only individually 
varied manifestations of the uime form. In dull melancholy 
the patient is as motionless as a statue, without desire or will, 
and silent or monosyllabic. An exclamation of paiu or a 
penetrating roar, are sometimes the only sounds which can be 

■ Vide ui »iDipIc related bj Profetior Luclun, in the MediK. Jahrb. det Oalcrr. 
81. D. F. 1844, Man. 

■ Sunt qui limul ct 
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elicited from him.i For this reasou Ksquiro) calls it tonic 
spasm of the mind. In restless melancholy the patient is 
contented nowhere — he flies, he knons not why or whither. 

That suicide is frequently a peculiar form of psychopathy 
(and, indeed, of various forms), is self-evident on a closer ex- 
amination. Sometimes it is merely caused by the impulse of 
imitation, as in the Spleen Club established in England, where 
two members annually had the right to put an end to their 
existence ; or, as in the case of that beam which ran across one 
of the bye-streets in London, and offered such convenience for 
hanging, that some individuals daily suspended themselves 
from it, till it was at length removed by the police,' Effects 
of a similar nature are still more frequent among the female sex. 

6. With regard to objects of knowledge which sometimes 
serve as matter for used delusion, I concur in the view taken 
by Idelcr,' that tliis form may always be reduced to the others, 
especially to that which originates in ambition. So long, he 
remarks, as the desire for knowledge remains pure, and does 
not become the lever of other passionate interests, it is directed 
exclusively to truth, and never becomes a delusion. Never 
has any one who, from egotistical peculiarity in his views, is a 
freethinker, wished to transform the world according to his 
conceptions ; on the contrary, his own reflections have invariably 
proved to him that speculation contradicts reality.* When any 
one has lost his reason on the subject of the quadrature of the 
circle, perpetual motion, &c. &c., it is not the search after 
truth which has deranged his understanding, — for, as Ideler 
justly obsenes — he had none to lose. 

Fixed delusion, in the same way, selects other objects as its 
favorites, and then manifests itself in the form of morbid 
extravagance, morbid avarice, and a hundred laried modiSca- 
tious, the individual consideration of which does not offer 
any higher interest to science, because it would only repre- 
sent an application of the same principles under various ci 

' Rral, 1. c. p. 361, Die Stillstcheri Siiiogowilz. p. 2». 

' [The present enclosed itale of the gallery nl llie lop of the Monuiaeat on Fiih- 
ise, «ill oecur la nuMt English reRdera.— Epitok.] 
tol. u.p. 104. 

d Eiquirol (I.e. pp. 491, 4^15) are, to the hoDoiir o( the human und«r- 
n|, of the tame opinion. 
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Htauces. Yet the diversity of the aesthetic delusion, which delights 
in distorted attitudes, and in the contemplatioD of what is 
^gb'i '* ^'^'y remarkable. Of this we find examples in 
Prince Pallngonia, in Sicily,' and in that Sicihan of whom 
Brydone relates, tliat he passed liis life in deWsing monstei-s, 
and squandered liis fortune in having them artificially con- 
Btructed. On the whole, however, collecting is, as a motive, one 
of the most common of those fixed perversions of intellect which 
lead the insane to extravagance or crime. Books, pictures, 
coins, feathers, stones, playbills, toothpicks, beetles, sticks, 
plants, nay, even dirt and rubbish ; in fact, there is scarcely any- 
thing which has uot been their object.'' Collecting is, however, 
also a regular psychical operation, which may still manifest itself 
when all the others are in a state of discord. It may be 
stated, in a general way, that the appearance of certain fixed 
ideas is partly traceable to those who govern the age and give 
their impress to it. In this sense, that fool had some reason 
on his side, whom I myself beard exclaim, " The world is a 
large madhouse ; a madhouse is the world in miniature." The 
madhouse mirrors the world at least in a distorted image. 

5 139. Pathological anatomy teaches us neither more nor 
less respecting fL\ed delusion than it dues respecting folly 
(§ 133), Sometimes the same abnormal conditions are met 
with, and sometimes none at all. In that fixed delusion alone, 
which has reference to individual parts of the ccenxathesia 
(metamorphosis, ^ 13H, 1), as, during life, in the external, so, 
after death, in the internal structures, those organs may be 
found much affected which have been influenced by the 
delusion. Esquirol, often found the trausvcrse colon so dis- 
placed in melancholy patients, that it caused pain and obsti- 
nate constipation. The heart of these patients is sometimes 
found flaccid, wasted, and so softened that it may be easily torn 
to pieces. In cases of insanity, marked by pride, Bayle (uot 
entirely without foundation ) presupposed arachniti». Meta- 
morphoses of the sexual organs must be regarded, in nympho- 
mania as causes, in erotomania {^ 138), rather as effects of 
mental derangement. Here regard must be paid to the c 
gestion and the erethism which lascivious conceptions, as long 
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OS they last, produce in the genitals,' Hypenemia of the ■ 
stance and of the membranes of the brain is frequently i 
with in the bodies of melancholy patients,' especially of I 
pia mater, with ecchyraoses of the arachnoid* 

§ 110. The proximate c^use of fixed delusion Is to be 
sought in an activity of conception, which Jjas, in a certain 
degree become organic ; that is to say, iu a fixed aScction of 
the seusorium, (§ 23), whether arising (as will hereafter be 
mentioned) from a psychical or a physical source (5 25), of 
auch a nature, that it is impossible for attention to maintain its 
spontaneity. It is unnecessary, in this case, to suppose* a 
local, inflammatory, plastic, or however we may otherwise de- 
signate it, metamorphosis of a central nervous focus ; we must 
never forget that we have only to deal with functional de- 
rangements (^ 123). Let us remember what was stated as 
the explanation of association by repetition (^ 35), and wc 
shall be able partly to account for the phenomenon of fixed delu- 
sion, without, however, preteuding (ibid.) to give to this ex- 
planation a tiigher value than to any other which endeavours, 
within the boundaries of the world of phenomena, to reconcile 
the mind with nature. Frona the detailed description given 
it appears, that the vegetative nervous sphere {through the 
gympathicus) must be considered as the organic focus from 
which, chiefly iu consequence of anomalies of vegetative life, 
modified by hyper-seathesis, the phenomena of this form proceed, 

(j 141. Now these pro\iniate causes are founded, on re- 
mote causes, either physical or psychical. The former 
produce especially mania metamorphosis and melancholy, 
(^ 138, 1| 5) ; the latter, those varieties of fixed delusion which 
often manifest themselves as augmented mental impulses 
(^ 138, 2, 3, often likewise 4). The former most frequently 
1^ through phantasms of the cccuiesthesis {^ 95) and hal 
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cinations of the senses (§ 108), the latter through illusions of 
the fancy (phantaams in the more limited sense § 118}, which 
are entertained with spontaneity. Those iudividuals are pre- 
disposed especially to melancholy aud to religious madness who 
are debilitated, and particularly if debilitated by sexual ex- 
cesses, and those parts supplied by the nervus var/tu are in 
general the seat of their bodily sufferings. We have already 
(§ 95) indicated the somatic origin of fixed delusion. Nasse,' 
quite in accordance with our views, connects the explanation 
of this phenomenon of the diseased condition with that of 
health. " When wc, who are in health," says Nasse, " yield 
to a delusion respecting our body, we have almost always oc- 
casion to recognise a corporeal disorder in the part to which 
the delusion relates. The eye in which we fancy we feel sand 
is inflamed ; the ear in which we seem to have a buzzing, 
suffers from a catarrhal affection of it» eustachian tube ; the 
hand in which we feci aoraething like the pricking of needles, 
has suffered pressure, &c. ; and, on the other hand, in most of 
the illusory conceptions referable to the bodies of psychical 
patients we can generally point out bodily affections of the 
parts implicated in the illusiou. 

Drunkards attribute the burning which they usually feel in 
the stomach to empoiaonment, because it generally becomes 
worse after racala. They afürrn that they have taken poison.* 
The illusions produced in this manner from purely corporeal 
causes excite the impulses and passions correapouding with 
them, 3 and from phantasms and illusions, when they attain a 
high degree, are often repeated, and meet with a weakly re- 
acting spontaneity (^ 95), there arise, according to circum- 
stances, mania metamorphoiiiä, erotomania (^ 138, ']), spleen or 
thanatophobia (ibid. 6). Psychically, fixed delusion arises from 
self-illusions, which, with unbridled fancy, weak spontaneity of 
the understanding, and delicate organisation, reverse the con- 
ditions necessary to pure personality (namely, a power of dis- 
tinguishing the subject from the object}. Those unhappy per- 
sona who, on the one hand, are weakened by suffering, or, on 
the other, though ^fted with a lively imagination, arc fond of 
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plRcing themselves in ait opposite positioD, nnil indulge in qaii 
Taking dreams, which they conceKl from others, are in dan] 
of falling victims to their illusions. 

The lunatic asylums abound in instances of persona redui 
to povertv, who, while they indulged in prospects of wealth, 
be realised by absurd projects, fell into the fixed delusion thi 
they possessed the treaaures of the Indies. Young women 
love in secret, or without having their affection returned, often 
entertain the fixed deludon of being married to the object of 
their affection, a situation in which (in their own minds] they 
most willingly and frequently misplace themselves. \ery 
many princesses and great ladies of the madhouses belong to 
this class. It is always the passionately-excited fancy {see 
above) that infatuates the understanding ; it directs the atten- 
tion with great vehemence to the object, invests it with an 
extraordinary degree of brilliancy and animation, heightens it 
still further by frequent repetition, and by the association of 
ever increasing accessories, and thus gradually substitutes a 
world of images in the place of the real world — Folly,' In 
this view, poetic frenzy,' when it is no longer guided by the 
understanding, hut is animated by passion, and bears supreme 
sway in a delicate firame, borders on real insanity. It is dis- 
gusting and distorted productions of fancy which take especial 
possession of the minds of artists and poets. The painter 
Spinelli, who had represented the devil in a most frightful 
form, at length fancied that be saw him in reality. It is 
lated of Phi: ?, the designer of the caricatures in Boz's novelSj 
that, in order to stimulate his invention, he was accustomed! 
to make all kinds of hideous faces before a looking- 
at length, by dvielling on what was hideous, ho detested him- 
self to such a degree that he committed suicide. The Englisli 
jyiist Blake, who often pninted demoniacal forms, had frequent 
visions of them, and our E, T, A. Hoffmann, the gifted Cory- 
ihicis of a half-witted kind of poetry, also shared the same 
f <A during bis last illness. Müller, who executed the eele- 

ted copper-plate of the Sixtine Madonna, bad more lovely' 
J. über 'lie L^idenaphBfltn, vol. i, p. 1 J8. 

'"iffL lithli*^'' '"n nifinen cnffessclten Buscn der Iwlde n'ahnsinn spielt!" — 
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fixed images, Tovrards the latter eud of his life, hesaw theBleased 
Virgin, who thanked him for hia aä'ection, and invited him to 
follow her to heaven, to accomplish which purpose, he starved 
himself to death. The visions of Swedenborg, which became 
tised delusions, and those of his older and more recent adhe- 
rents, are well known." At this point psychiatrics trench upon 
the domain of criticism in relation to the arts, — by pointing 
out the danger of an overwrought poesy, whose products, as 
Ideler justly remarks, remind us of the world in a madhouse, 
and, by justifying the exercise of a reflecting, guiding taste, 
which ecutatic, youthful poets ridicule as pedantry. " Man," 
says Reil,* "has a natural tendency to fixed delusion, for, in a 
state of health, he is uot quite free from fixed ideas, which 
will not pass before the judgment-aeat of sound reason. From 
habit, indolence, and weakness of the understanding, when 
opposed to fancy and feeling, he suffers them to stand aa 
axioms, without reflecting how far they can be maintained." 
There is in these words, ethically and psychiatrically, an im- 
portant intimation of the dangerous weakness of man, vho 
finds it more easy to dream of the acquisition of an object 
than to obtain it by his own exertions. 

§ 142. The type of this form of disease, is partly inter- 
mittent (and this more frequently than in the other forms, 
because in the momenta in which the morbid mass of concep- 
tions is obscured a recognition of the patient's own position is 
possible) (^ 136); partly (when the fixed function of the mind 
associates with all the other functions, and has become, by 
habit, permanent) (J 1+1), remittent, or continuous. The 
course is in most cases verj' chronic ; the transition, for 
example (J 137), from hypochondriasis, is very slow. The 
hypochondriac is tormented by fixed ideas of the state of his 
body, but he will and can shake them off, wishes to be relieved 
from them, changes his wliims, believes to-day that he is suf- 
fering from disease of the liver, and to-raorrow from concealed 
syphilis. This capacity of recognising the groundlessness of 
the fixed idea, insensibly disappears. From the clearest con- 
sciousness of the illusion, it passes through intervals of doubt 
to conviction, and thus hypochondriasis passes into insanity.^ 

■ tdclcr, tol. li. p. 429. 
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■■ mmm^* I» Ac ftnt «ti^e, Oc patient, vith a violent 
ntaTMl ibiggH ■ AKpi to gh« «17 to the absurd oon- 
läeüm, a^ Ht ta it hM pranaed Ana lODtMRi txke place. 
Mchiihair— — My fc*"— »w» in daf, eoW wqtfher. Even 
I into another 
I other [isychopiathic 
farm. The p at ient, for ia^aaw^ vha accnses himself of some 
ante or otho-, fiea firam the hangman, hot, in the scqnel, if 
he does not obtain pefeM «f aönd \^ his flight, he goes in 
search of him. A laadman in the Bietoe, fiuided that people 
meant to poison him, and vas nielancholT for eighteen years. 
Suddenlr the object of his delmioa vas changed ; he fancied 
himself a great lord ; at length erea the co-rcgent of the 
world, and was now as happr as he bad before been mise- 
rable.* The second case appears to be psrchologicallv' more 
difficult to understand than the first. Yet here we are to 
recollect that a function of the mind which is not yet whoUv 
paralysed, acts according to the law of oscillation (as it were 
eUsticallv), and from one extreme to which it has been drivrat 
tends to the other. We may observe this in a state of healA I 
in ourselves and others, when, for instAQce, after lengtheneftfl 
sorrow or affliction, we are more elated than usual at aomA^ 
pleasant circumstance, and vice vend. The fiied delusion more 
rarely changes to furious mania, namely, when it is violently 
opposed, or when it is naturally very much excited. It oftener 
' UorilE, tl*gu. Tol. i, p. 1. lieft. 85. ' Idrler, toI. ii, p. 393 
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changes to folly (§ 131), that is, when, by more ficquent asso- 
ciation (5 1 10), tlie partial delusion has become general. Most 
frequently of all, it terraiuates in idiocy, either mediately, 
through the above-mentioned transition {^ 136)i or imme- 
diately, through exhaustion of the partially-excited mental 
action. 

With melancholy, in which dryness and a dirty colour of the 
skin, or an evaporation from it of a peculiarly disagreeable odour 
are common, dermatoses are very often combined. To thia 
combination, which may be easily explained by the reciprocal 
action of a. sluggish psychical, and an equally sluggish secretory 
action, the pellagra (mania pellagriu) common in upper Italy 
seems to belong ; a disorder which is reckoned partly among 
the cutaneous eruptions, partly among the psychoses. It has 
the former character iu the early stage, the latter in the sub- 
sequent stages.' 

^ 143. Madness (in the most extensive sense, mania, Auct., 
designated by all observers who represent it as a distinct form, 
under the same name] originates proximately in an abnormal 
motor exaltation (^ 113, 1). It manifests itself in a hurried, 
and in some measure, automatic action, with a consciousuesa more 
or less disturbed every moment ; it ia characterised by violent 
excitement. The alteration is shotvn more in the directiou of 
the will than in that of the feeling and perception, though, during 
the fits, the latter are disturbed and hurried into general deli- 
rium. Mania always proceeds from deceptive ideas and sensa- 
tions, which, owing to their violence and their relation to the 
motor system, excite a powerful reaction, and hurry the patient, 
often suddenly, to extravagant acta. The actions of maniacs 
arc, therefore, at first always founded on a decided (ideal) motive, 
and it is only in the sequel that they become automatic, nay, 
convulsive. Hallucinations of the sight are especially frequent. 
This state is shown by the maniac iu his look, attitude, 

■ See Bricre de Bautnonl on PtUa^a ; Benud'i Rc|ieH. 1B32. Dec. p. 271. 
Wilh miiect to the ori^ii of fixed deluiiOD Jrom, ur ita ootnbiniliunt wilk lialluci- 
utloni of ihe teniM, it remalo* (a be obtened thai thne Uliuiana appeir eipedalljr 
io llioae mdmi «hieb are nmt eiUtirated in the inJividual. Thiu tbe muiidan 
re*el) in harmonr, the painter in vitiODi, the epicure io delicadn, Sic. Ac. j a re- 
mark Mhich, in man; ctici, maf give occaiion to a lucceuful etiological diagnotii. 
Tlie liraring of voic» (phantuma of (he lieariug) U often coonected with eroto- 
mania Hj and mclaocbot; (&). — Sinogowiti, L c. p. 273. 




langDRge, gesticulation, step, and often in a violent, uncon- 
trollable motion of his muscles. Hence his gait is frequently 
distinguished by a constant and rapid pacing up and dovn in 
a given small space; during the performance of which exer- 
cise he affronts or attacks every one that comes in his way.' 
Like every insane person, he, too, dreams while awake (§ 131), 
but he acts in his dreams,' For the most part, but not alwa^-a 
(for the mania which is combined with fury, is sometimes a 
higher degree, sometimes an individual form of the simple), he 
presents the image of an angry person, so that here the ira 
Juror brevia (^ 130) is peculiarly applicable, His swelled face 
ia flushed, his watery eyes, which are often much inSamed, 
roll wildly, his mouth foams, a tough mucus frequently issues 
from his lips, and the patient, screaming, roaring, and destroy- 
ing everything that he can lay his hands upon, manifests the 
internal commotion of his mind (frenzy, rage, Mania furi- 
bunda, sens, strict.) Tliese appearances are often wanting, and 
the single insane act, as the offspring of the moment, hursts 
forth from amidst the other actions of the individuid, like an 
island suddenly rising from the bosom of the ocean, without 
being announced by any storm. During the paroxysm, which 
mostly continues for hours, uay, weeks, and even mouths to- 
gether, and often without interruption either by day or night,' 
the maniac frequently appears insensible to painful impres- 
sions, to changes of temperature, &:c. The specific odour 
already mentioned in moria (§ 131) is here more developed. 
Signs of congestion in the head (heat, redness, throbbing, tin- 
nitus, fee.) are seldom wanting; the secretion of urine and 
perspiration is*checked ; the pulse is, for the most part, hard 
and spasmodic, and vegetative life tends, by increased warmth, 
to make up for the waste of power. Maniacs generally eat 
voraciously, nay, often iu their ravenous hunger they devour 
the most disgusting things, even their own escrement, without 
suffering any particular injury. They are very fond of spiri- 
tuous liquors. Sleeplessness is a constant phenomenon, which 
is always in exact proportion to the degree and the duration 

' " Die Gnnglrtttr" of Sinogowili, I. -c. p. 29, nho very graphically compares ihis 
mmcnt to thai of a hyena confined in a cage. 
• Ilartmann, G. d. M. p. S46, 
» IMw, »ol. ti, p. s;9. 
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of the disease, and, therefore, often continues for montlis toge- 
ther.' Ferriar says that he has observed, as a precursor of the 
paroxysm, a particular contmction of the skin on the forehead, 
which becomes of a leaden hue. In some cases the maniac 
assumes the appearance of repose ; he can diascmble, and be 
cunning ; but this constraint does not long continue, and he 
suddenly attacks the persons about him if they are not uimn 
their guard ;^ in other cases he is aware of the approaeliing 
paroxysm, and like one suflfering from hydrophobia, entreats and 
conjures those about him to get out of his way, or to bind him, 
that they may not suffer any harm. His manners are remark- 
ably altered ; the modest woman talks indecently ; the gentle 
girl becomes a fury ; the timid liypocliondriac a raging mad- 
man;" while, on tlie other hand, often, but not always, some 
unexpected circumstance inspires the maniac with sudden fear 
in the midst of his most violent ravings. These changes of 
character usually announce, in an espi^cial manner, the threat- 
ened paroxysm, which is, for the most part, preceded by other 
indications. The patient becomes suddenly quiet and reserved 
(quiet mania), or sleepless and excited, spits much about him, 
and makes hasty movements. In the lowest degree he com- 
mits foolish, but harmless actions ; in the highest, he murders 
any one that comes within his reach, without knowing what he 
is doing. In this outbreak his rage becomes allayed, and the 
paroxysm is succeeded by exhaustion and depression. When 
out of the paroxj-sm the patient often finds himself oppressed, 
and expects the fit with secret joy, because he then feels in 
himself as if "released and unfettered." The sensitive function 
is, however, in an inverse proportion to the motor, so that 
maniacs who suffer in the higher degree appear to have hardly 
any sense of pain, cold, &c. Vegetative life is at length ex- 
hausted by repeated attacks, anil atrophy is the concluding 
scene of every violent and chronic case of mania. 

' Vidi maniuum. omnia corpurii Inlcgumonla lueruie, et niulum )tnuDini in- 
cnhuittr, in loco lipidlbu* ilnla, dum uperrima ucvieliil hremi, per plurc« wpti- 
muilii quindoqne per oeto diet omni dbo ■bitiniiiue. dein obliu qucrii ingur- 
glUue «lidiuime: imo et fodiirima •poctaculo propriu kr« aUinu dcvorutei 
licet optiml dlii luppetcrcnt. Per pturci «eptlmanat noctei ct rilei prrvigii hoirendU 
clamoribtu lotam replcb«! tieiiiiiai, r( timm per pliir» ■nn« »upeniiit, MtUlo 
qoidem furore tett bluui «I oinnluiii tcnim imnicmor. — V. Swiclcn, Com. HI, p. 521. 
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^ 1 t-k Tt appears, from the description of this form, thai 
the much-tftlked of monomnnia (?), Mania tttie delirio (Mat 
instiiictive aans d^lirt) may certainly be indicnted aa a varictr, \ 
according to its manifestation, but thnt it essentially belongs to 1 
the same kind. The patient follows a perverted impulse; 
whether he manifests this by absurd words or actioiis is not 
essential.' Hofl'bauer has justly observed, that at the moment 
of the act the perception is also disturbed.^ Reil* calls this 
variety, introduced by Pinel, the simplest mania, in its purest 
form, without any extraneous addition. The paroxysm geue- 
ralty begins with nil kinds of corporeal phenomena ; a pressure 
exists at the pit of the stomach, shuddering through the whole 
body [often commencing at the spine), the tongue is loaded, 
there is a sensation of burning heat in the bowels, great j 
tliirst, and constipiition. The heat rises npwards to the chest, 1 
neck, and head ; this last aches ; there is a singing and buzz> 
ing in the ears ; the look becomes anxious ; the patient say» 
" that the heat rises before his eyes ;" he often warns those 
about him, and even entreats to be prevented from doing] 
mischief; the countenance becomes Hushed; the arteries ofl 
the neck and temples throb violently ; at length the excitement I 
extends to the brain, and at this moment arises the blind i. 
sistible impulse to murder, commit suicide, theft, arson, or someij 
other outrageous act — ^just as epilepsy ensues when ita pre- 
liminary aura has reached the train. These somatic symptoma I 
are, however, often wanting. The disease is permanent, though ■ j 
mostly periodical. The fits return at different times; some- ( 
times sooner, sometimes later. Pine! saw intervals of repose j 
of eighteen months' duration, alternating with fits which con- 
tinued six months, and this type was so permaoent, that it I 
lasted till death. One of these patients was well throughout I 
the whole year to within fifteen days, when this blind fury 1 
urged him to his own destruction. They were all distinguished J 
by a melancholy character, aud an extraordinary propensity I 
to anger.* This faithful description (with which, in reference 1 

I Ritgen,l.c,p.383. Tliedelii 
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only to the aura rising to the brain, Reil has mixed up some 
notions of his own) confirnts us iu the fact that we have here 
to do with n variety of the fundameutal form — mania; of the 
special causes of which we shall speak iu the sequel. Its 
GHScntial character is maiuly that of mania, a perverse be- 
haviour, which, as Esquirol' justly observes, is never wholly 
automatic, but is always excited by a conception, whether 
psychical or referring to physical life. This couceptiou may 
have several objects, and according to them are formed the 
Hubdivisions and individuals of this variety ; such as propensity 
to steal, furor uterinum, propensity to infanticide, fcc. At the 
period of the development of puberty, when, in general, psycho- 
[Mithies are most frequently remarked {^ 12!)), an irresistible 
impidse to incendiarism (p^Tomauia) occurs ; which some have 
endeavoured to account for, very unsatisfactorily, by affirming 
the existence of an insatiable desire for light, caused by pre- 
dominant venous repletion. During the time of pregnancy, 
the longings, as they are called {Pica), Irequeutly attain, in 
predisposed individuals (^ 12!)), such an excess that they 
atlvatice to tliis variety of mania. The instance quoted by 
Rcil,^ of a womau who, during pregnancy, had such a longing 
for the flesh of her husband that she murdered him, and salted 
part of his flesh to enjoy it the longer, is perhaps the strongest 
of its kind on record. Many examples are, in like manner, 
known of the irresistible propensity to steal,^ As most cases 
of this, iu some measure, partial mania (as the fixed delusion is 
partial in relation to folly), have reference to mnrder or suicide, 
they used to be set down, under the appellation of "ranrder- 
munomania," as a special kind of mental disorder; and herein 
lies the origin of the great confusion which has arisen upon this 
question. Murder, arising from mania, may have very diverse 
causes, and must, according to tbem, be referred back to the 
several forms of mental disease. It may arise from a fixed 
delusion, without mania, and then it belongs tu that form 
(^ 137). The fixed delusion may he ambitious {(j 138, 2) 
the miu-dcrer has killed his supposed oppressor or persecutor 
it may be rtlig'toua (^ 13U, 3) : he has offered a victim to God 

■ L. c. p. 4H. ' L. c. p.394. 
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it muj be erolic (^ 138, 4) : he lins destroyed a rival. A pro* I 
pouHity to murder and suicide lias even been known to arise &oin 
love of imttatiuu, aa in the case of the Milesian virgins (J 126, I) 
and the soldiers of Napoleon's guard.' Suicide has often been 
seen to result fiom fear of death (here again we may exclaim, 
ijuanium morlalia peclora cveca noctis kabent !), or from the ima- 
giuary evils of life ; and here it belongs to the variety " melan- 
choly," of the form "fixed delusion" (^ 138,5). Itisonlywhen 
the murder or suicide appears, under the manner above described, 
as a parosysm of mania, that it belongs to the present head, and 
in this form it is certainly the most remote, if I may be allowed 
the expression, from the psychical pole, without, however, being, 
on that account {see above), automatic. We should, therefore, 
instead of a Mania sine delirio, rather estabUsh a delirium m J 
aijeiido {aclioHum). 1 

The other specified varieties of mania, the mania ffravidarum, 1 
puerperaram, which are moreover often a moria, melanchriKa, 
&c. (and therefore even on that account are no special forms, 
and are equally far from representing a real puerperal disease*), 
have reference to the causes which co-operate in constituting J 
mania, and are therefore to be mentioned when we speak ofl 
them (§ 147). 

§ 145. Pathological anatomy shows, with reference to mania, 1 
several results coincident with those observed in regard to tho j 
hitherto enumerated forms of the psychoses. The above-men- 
tioned prolongations of the clinoid processes were met with I 
iu maniacs called by Greding^ "furious," and this in 34 ci 
out of 100. Injection of the meninges, witli simultaneous 1 
hypera;mia of the substance of the brain, was likewise more J 
frequent in this form than in the others. The majority of I 
those in whom water was found between the meninges were 
maniacs. LjTnphatic exudations, at first granular, then spongy 
(5 128), were, for the most part, also found in them. Greding 
ascribes abnormal softening of the brain to mania iu particular.* 

I Boiirel. Dil Gerichtl. Urth. der Arzle ü. Ptfch. Zustande. DcnUch, Ktila, lB30w I 
* Comp. Th. Helm, Monogr. der PuerperHlkruuklieiten. Zurich, 1S40. 
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Pfircliappe ' stntea hypenemia and softening of the cortical sub- 
»tnnce, with ecchymosea of the tunica aracknoidts (^^ 5 1-100), 
to be phenomena (§§ 80-100) peculiar to the bodies of insane 
patients, and especially frequent in cases of mania. The quantity 
of phosphorus, according to Couerbe,^ is greater in the brain of 
maniacs than in that of persons in health (rauging trom 0,030 
to 0,045) ; Cabanis had already obsened in it a lively phospho- 
rescence (§ 128). It is worthy of remark (ibid.) that Grediug, 
at least, more frequently found the volume of the heart of 
maniacs diminished than increased. He likewise altirms^ that 
he found polypi of the heart more frequently in patients afflicted 
with melancholy madness. He thinks that the thick blood, 
peculiar to these cases, may first produce them, and considers 
it to he tliD proximate cause of raving. In three epileptic 
maniacs the anterior commissure of the brain was wanting.' 

Here, too, the rule already given must be observed ; 
namely, to be cautious in our coiiclusious on the causal con- 
nexion, becauBC the most various dittorganisations of the brain 
may be just as often the effect of the aymphoretic state kept 
up by the mania, as the cause of it, and through it of the 
mania. 

} 1 16. The BO-called proximate cause of mania is to be sought 
in an alteration of the motor system, the nature of which is yet 
to be determined through the anticipated progress of nervous 
pathology, because its essence (^ 144) is characterised as perverse 
behaviour owing to abnormal motion. The more the braiu itself 
ia thereby affected, the more will the ideas be at the same time 
confused. It has been considered aa purely a disorder of the 
will ; but the vrill is, on the one hand, only a continuation of the 
same mental activity (^ 38), which manifests itself in perception 
and feeling ; just aa the spinal, is the continuation of the cere- 
bral system, and therefore cannot be diseased independently of 
its own beginning; and on the other hand (^ 1 13), the state- 
ment of the phcnonieua shows that mania always proceeds from 
a motive, whether this be a morbid idea or a morbid sensation. 
Undoubtedly, however, the mental activity is principally 
affected in the direction of the wUl. The ideas give rise to 

■ L. «. ' Comp. Lippicb. 1. e. p. U. 

' L. c ml. ii, ^ 176. ' Wlsen. t «- p- 18»- 
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I)iire mania, the Bensatioos to the so-called mania without 
riiim. Ou the physical side we have here (more than in melan- 
choly) to assume, in the first stage«, the condition supposed by 
Griesinger to he cerebral irritation (in contradistinction to apiual 
irritation)', but the cerebcUo-spinal sphere is to be considi 
as the principal organic focus of this form. 

^ 147. The immediately impelling ideas and sensati« 
(§ 146) are excited indirectly either in a physical or a psychical 
manner. The following persons are especially predisposed to 
mania : men of an active temperament (^ -19), men'' (^ 51) in 
the prime of life^ (§ 53), men of sedentary habits and excitii 
mental occupations (§ 52, e), pregnant women, women in chi 
bed, and persons who suffer from habitual determination of bli 
to the head and esciting passions, especially the passion for 
drinking (§ 47) . The occasional causes on the psychical side are, 
in general, violent emotions, such as sudden and excessive joy;^ 
bursts of passion, especially of anger, love, and jealousy; 
derate lucubration with overstrained mental exertion. On 
physical side, the forces act either idiopathically on the cenf 
organ, or sympathetically tluvugh conduction (§ 11); tl 
are, great heat, a covp de soleU (insolalio) ; mephitic 
(Zimmermann says that most of the persons confined in 
black hole at Calcutta became raving mad, before they died 
suffocation); abuse of spirituous liquors; stupefying poisoi 
{hyoscyamus, stramomiurn, belladonna, cicula), the poison 
hydrophobia ; morbid growths of the brain ; alterations in the 
structure of it, or of parts in its vicinity ; morbid products 
that have been transferred to it; the condition of remote atruc- 
turca reacting upon it ; of the organs of respiration, circulation, 
digestion ; of the sexual organs; of the external skin (importance 
of impetiginous affections). Mania frequently proceeds secon- 
darily from other states of disease, partly somatic (puerperal 
disorders, epilepsy, encephalopathies), and partly psychical, 
originating frequently from fixed delusion when it meets with 
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violent opposition (§ 142), Chiarugi' afHrina that wine mixed 
with common salt causes madness, and that even a moderate use 
wf this will produce it in a short time, Reil° justly observes, 
that these causes have, on the whole, more relation to the body 
tlian to the mind. By pressure on the large arteries of the 
neck an attack of mania may be for a short time kept off and 
mitigated, whereas pressure on the jugular veins is capable of pro- 
ducing such an attack.^ The more clearly periodicity manifests 
itself in mania, tlie more prepoudenint are the physical causes. 
But the so-cftUed monomania (^ 144} is especially of physi- 
cal origin. An obscure feeling, which is rooted in the deepest 
recesses of vegetative life, causes, by innervation (§ 30, b), an 
impetus to half voluntary motions. So long as these phantasms 
of the caeniestheais disturb onlytheapheres of sensation and con- 
ception, they belong to hypochondriasis (§ 100), and may pro- 
duce fixed delusions (141); when they infringe on the motor 
sphere, they cause mania even in its moat exquisite form — mur- 
derous monomania. The vivid affection of the ccensestbesis so 
seizes the mind that it absorbs its whole attention, and thus sus- 
pends its spontaneity with respect to the exercise of thought, in 
producing the momentum of action. These bursts of destructive- 
ness are partly the effects of the reaction of the mind to relieve 
itself from an intolerable feeling, partly the effects of an increase 
in the vital process going on in the motor organs themselves.* 
These considerutioua allow us safely to anticipate the much dis- 
cussed forensic question of rcsponaibility during such fits. \Ve 
see, on the one hand, how certain it is that the individuals in 
question are not free agents at the moment of the attack 
(which may appear without any premonitory signs) ; and, on 
the other hand, how difficult it may be in concrete cases to 
determine the nature of an action, the impulse to perform which 
is a feeling (therefore something subjective). The principle is 
decided, but the application difticult. That these obscure im- 
pulses exist, that tliey are the cause of the attacks, is manifest 
from the facta. In some cases there is a pccidiar thirst for 
blood (as Friedreich considers it), for which reason the patient 

1 L. c. p. 3i3. • L. «. p. 380. 

' Ritgro, I. c p. 292. Sydcnbun, in Ibe jttm ISOl U> lii&l, obirrved muiia u 
■ MijueU of the inleririUtiii teitr which prrrailed >i tlitt tinip, 
■ Hutmano, L c. p. 340. 
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generally clioosea cuttiug inatruments.' In others, 
vorous desire (which can hardly be ascribed to extravagant love,' 
as in the case above mentioned, § 114}. Here again it is very 
useful to seek, by attentive self- observation, and the contemplm- 
tion of nature, the transition to such auomalics, the latter being 
certainly no lyrical leap in the epic march of life, WIio has 
not had, at some moment of his life, a sensation, rapidly pass- 
ing otr perhaps, as if he must precipitate himself from some 
eminence upon which he is standing? Have not poets founded 
on this sensation their romances of enticing water- witches, 
syrens, &e, ? Is giddiness from elevated position anything save 
the rapid flight of ideas^ (5 60) produced by the struggle with 
such feelings ? Thus are all the threads of physical and 
psychical life reciprocally interwoven. Ideler has a very perti- 
nent psychological remark on this subject. " There is," bbts 
he, " a contradiction which is deeply seated in human naturCj 
namely, that when the impulses of the mind are powei 
eicited, the idea of a party combating its interests easily foi 
itself upon the individual, the mind being in general foud 
contraatiug ideas, in order to become more clearly conscious of 
its j>osition. In men of ardent natures tliis play of thought 
miiy, from an idea that they are themselves the authors of 
action which they detest, rise to passionate indignation, 
excite the deception that, in contradiction to their aeni 
ments, they have actually felt the impulse to commit it, wher^^ 
upon they necessarily fall into extreme consternation, nay, into 
actual torment." The doctrine of monomania for miu-der, 
rendered popular in France hy trials iu the courts of assize^ 
has itself urged on many to commit unholy deeds ; inasmuch 
they have believed themselves to be affected by the disease, 
unable to find repose until they should perpetrate a murder, 
physician destroyed a lady to whom he was attached, becai 
Oall had told him, by way of admonition, that the organ 
murder was strongly developed in him. (Ibid, i, 620. 
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^ 14^. The course of mania is either acute or chronic ; the 
former more frequently, when it appear» uuder the form of 
frenzy. In the chronic course it has a remittent, or more fre- 
quently intermittent, type (generally with exacerhations during 
summer, but likewise the contrary), becnuse the organisation 
cannot long endure without interruption such violent exertions; 
it resembles an earthquake which occurs in shocks;' only we 
must not always here assume " cessation " as synonymous with 
" improvement." Mania is often interchangeable with other 
forms, as moria, melancholy, &c. (Marc mentions a case of a 
septennial type 1) But in the acute course also, especially in 
the so-called monomania, the stages of irritation and remission 
(^ 142) may be clearly distinguished, partly on account of the 
struggle which follows the impulse (§} 142-147), partly be- 
cause, according to a physiological law {§ 48), the will always 
acts on the organs in an oscillating manner. The duration, in 
acute cases, is on an average from eight to fourteen days, in 
chronic cases from four to six weeks, often as mauy months, or 
even longer {§ 143). Ideler saw a case of mania which lasted 
more than thirty years,' Marc, the above-mentioned septen- 
nial periodicity, Sinogowitz,' a retiuu at the commencement 
of the full moon. A fit of mania, may occur quite isolated, 
and it then represents an ephemera. This ephemeral occur- 
rence, which however, is not confined to mania alone, but takes 
place, though more rarely, with every species of insanity, is 
confirmed by innumerable examples. Thus the celebrated 
Dr. Fothergill, otherwise a very sober-minded man, was all 
at once seized with the mania of walking naked through the 
streets of Edinburgh, and preaching repentance. A young 
man, in perfect health, hwokc suddenly one night in a fit of 
raving madness, ill-treated his wife, attempted to leap out of 
the window, and struck at whatever came in his way. An 
emetic put an end to this scene in an hoiur; since which he 
has been in a perfect state of health, never having had a re- 
currence of the attack. Other examples of a similar nature 
might be adduced.* This kind of mania frequently occurs in 
consequence of an epileptic fit ; the attacks often appear 

' Bcil, I. c p. 37S- ' I.- c. Tol- i. p- 692. 

' I. e. p. US. • Comp. Varias'i Ptjch. HeUk, U, 2, i. 2&e. 
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a-typical rather tlian regular, mostly after internal or external 
excitement (§ 1 17), often with, more rarely without (at least 
without objective aud perceptible) precursory symptoms (^ 1-13). 
This form is frequently complicated with folly {^ 131), or me- 
lancholy (^ 137); and in such cases, in the iuter^'al of the 
paroxysma, these latter states of mental disorder remain in- 
stead of the normal condition. The individual paroxysms and 
the sum of them all, increase aud dimiuish.' Likewise, accord- 
ing to the noleuce of the altered conduct, different degrees of 
mania may be estimated at pleasure. In the mildest degree the 
patient only gesticulates; while in a higher degree he vociferates 
and strikes ; and in the highest, destroys and kills. The fits of 
mania, usually after an interval of relaxation or a critical sleep, 
terminate either in health through treatment (when, however, 
they constantly threaten relapse) ; in death by suicide or apo- 
plexy ; often in folly; or most frequently (like all psycho- 
pathies, after long duration and violent nt\ing, which exhaust 
the powers) through the medium of melancholy, in idiocy; in 
imgovemable will [liyptrlmlia), or in loss of will {ahulia). 

With mania, epilepsy, as a nenous affection of the motor 
system (^ 1-13), is most frequently combined, and this com- 
bination furnishes the melancholy prognosis of almost decided 
incurabihty. Respecting its connexion with articular gout, 
with complaints of the heart, and with cutaneous diseases, for 
example, the itch, &c., verj- little is yet decided. At all event^ 
the post ergo propter has been too often allowed to prevail. 
We must here mention further a pecidiar sanguineous tumonr 
in the ear, improperly called erysipelas avris, hitherto observed 
only in those who labour uuder chronic mania, respecting the 
connexion of which with that disease nothing whatever has yet 
been ascertained.^ 

§ 149. Idiocy (in the most extensive signification — Fatuiiaa 
Auct.; Slupiditas, Sauvages; Amentia, Vogcl; Moria c. amnena, 
Swediaur; Anoia et Apalhia, Ploucquet; Absence of Idea and 
of Will, Heinroth; Imbecilile, Idiottsme, Esquirol; Fatuity, 
Kf nson Good ; Weakness of the personality, Kitgen ; StultUia, 
Eschenmayer ; Idianota, brute instinct, Lippich ; Infirmitaa, 

I Reil. I. c. p. 375. 

' Comp. Codj, Wochemclir. i. d. M. Jahrb. 1943, i, 321. 
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Mtioiaic, Flcmming,) proceeds, as n psycliopatliy, proximately 
from atue»lheiiia (§ 94), weakness of attention (§ 110, 2), 
amnesia (^ 115, 2), and want of images (^ 118, 2). It repre- 
sents, in some measure, an approximation of the liuman clia- 
meter to that of animals, and is characterised by an incapacity 
of jud^ng, or even, in its higher degree, of contemplating. 
The alteration is more prominent in the direction of thought 
than in that of feeling and will, though, in the higher degrees, 
hoth feeling and will are also wanting (Abulia, Heinroth). Tlie 
numerous distinctions which have been made in this definition 
refer only to different causes and degrees, and the same totality 
of phenomena is always the result.' 

The lowest degree, which llartmann calls stupidity, is cha- 
racterised by an incapacity of comprehending, judging, and 
concluding, even in affairs of what is called common sense, 
which is not founded on neglected education (for this docs not 
come within the province of medicine, § 120), but on the above- 
mentioned organic conditions. An individual thus affected ex- 
presses his thoughtless opinions with the greatest confidence, 
and with that pertinacity which is usual with circumscribed 
understandings. He does not give the necessary attention to 
anything, observes nothing, and always remains in a state of 
childhood. He smiles and laughs where there is nothing to 
langh at, and his countenance always wears a silly expression. 
The small size of his skull indicates an imperfect development 
of the cerebral organs, and his senses in consequence act 
feebly. The vegetation of the body flourishes ; vital warmth is 
diminished ; the patient is gencnilly greedy ; his belly is his 
head and his world. Brilliant light, glaring colours, and loud 
noise are necessary to afford him some mental excitement ; yet 
his attention can be so far fixed as to give him a semblance of 
intelligcnec. 

The higher degree, idiocy tetisu gtrirtiori ffattiitatj, shows 
total incapacity for mental activity. The idiot starcB at objects 
without recognising them ; he has no will {abulia), only a want, 
and this is frequently but obscurely suggested to him by hia 
dull cccnteathesis. The organ of locality is alone {gleb« ad- 

' On the olber luind, 11 it manifai thai craburuimcnl ind idioey arc noi (u la 
Mrlar, ii, 624) ilifTereiiMa in lUgreo, but \a >]>Kie*: u the funnrr confiue* the 
thought* (qtitUt«UTc1}>>, the l«lter duniaiibe«— limit* them (qouitiUlivelf ). 
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tcriptit») iuatinctive iu liim ; he finds his way like a dog, »nd 
often shows a sjinpathy »"ith matter which reminds us of 
Hnmnambulism and rhabdomancy. He stares racautly before 
bim, and the most strikiug impressious arc uiiobsencd by him. 
The cntmnce of a. stranger makes no change in his unmeaning 
couQtenaQce. An empty ebullition, an aimless busy manner 
is the only indication that he gives of life ; he forgets what he 
has asked, and therefore docs not understand the an.twer. Id 
general he speaks little; mutters to himself or utters broken 
sounds. His attitude is lifeless; his expression dull; his 
mouth open ; his back bent ; his skin dry, dirty, insensible ; his 
arms and legs hang loosely; ererything indicates that no 
mental life animates the inert lump of clay. The want of 
nourishment and the stronger excitements alone have any 
power over him. Idiots show a greedy desire for snuff, indulge 
in bmtish sensuality and self-pollution, and swallow whatever 
falls in their way. An idiot female, mentioned by Idcler,' was 
choked by a large piece of bread which she was devouring j its 
withdrawal showed that the whole pharyns was full of chewe<) 
bread. Here we may, indeed, speak of man na a bruttJised 
being. The last trace of the intellectually moral man, says 
Idelcr,^ has vanished from such a being, and it is refined pliilo- 
sophy alone which, recognising in the idea of the unlimited 
capacity of human development the fact that, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, only au infinitely small portion 
of it ever becomes manifest, and that consequently it never 
affords the real standard of the mind, suffers not itself to be 
misled, by this melancholy spectacle, into the error that the 
divine spark in the ashes of life is for ever extinguished. 

Lastly: the third and highest degree of idiocy is cretinUm, 
Though this is certainly essentially the same as idiocy, yet it 
offers so many differences, besides that of degree, that we 
must take it into special consideration as a variety.' 

150. Cretinism, as a higher degree, aud at the same 



' L. c vol. ii, p. 632. 

' L. e, p. 630. Ecce homo, qui te taltK ncscii 1— Sinogowili. 229. 

■ On tlie oilier hand, llic faluilia m/anliHi cited lif some, and bIbq the fuluilat 
tenilu, are patliological only »hen they do nol corrapoi.d wilh cireiiimtiinccs of the 
individual 1 but when they do, the>' «hollr roinciilc witli llic idiocy which we have 
docribed. 
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time a variety of idiocy, we may, with Professor Von Bisclioff, 
designate in the most general terms, as a degeneracy and re- 
tardation of all tlie fnnctiona of body and mind. That this 
is its proper place in our doctrine, appears partly from this 
definition, partly from particulars that remain to be stated. The 
following appearances are those which, together with the general 
characteristics of idiocy already described, sometimes singly, 
sometimes occurring together, or more or less combined with 
each other, give it its peculiar character.' 

1. The goitre as accompanying and preceding the malady, 
wherever it is endemic. 2. Stunted grovAh of the body, that 
is, dwarfish, coarse, square, ugly conformation. 3. Leucmthiopia, 
that is, not only as applied to the nature of the iris, which is 
usually understood by this name, but the defective sight in 
general, with paleness of the membranes and weakness of the 
nerves. 4. A (fca/'and dumb state, which is not acquired through 
disease, hut is congenital, or has arisen from retarded deve- 
lopment in early youth. Ail the other phenomena which are 
mentioned by observers are those of idiotism in general. Yet, 
on the whole, there are two principal forms of this idiotism to be 
distinguished: a, one with coarse, lymphatic habit, and torpor 
of the nervous system ; fi, one with delicate habit, and erethism 
of the nervous system j" the former is rather that of endemic 
cretinism, the latter appears more sporadic. We see from 
these particulars that, in cretinism, there are grounds for 
stating it (as many German writers have done) to be an advanced 
degree of rachitis and scrofula, and that it has been equally 
obvious to consider it (as most French writers have done) a 
subordinate form of idiocy. It certainly belongs, according 
to our notions, to diseases of personality, because in it all the 
psycho-physical relations (^ 121) are disturbed, nuy, in the 
end, appear to be almost abolislied. The excellent Doctor 

< CoDip. Malfci ind RSfch, Unlmuchan^ über den Krcliuiamut, Erlang. 1844 ; 
DiM. I. 1. Cr^lia. p. Bercbtold- Ouupr^, Prib. 1843. Thew phfnotuena tre u- 
manUdb; Troxler (Der Krvtinitmiu, &c., in d. Mem. d, Schweili. Geu. f. N. 830} 
■■ fomu of creliniim, but arc rombincd In larlaai pniportiani. 

* Tbii diathnit Ktmi, at Hni ilglil, nol to he applicable here, beoauw aueh 
ehildrcn, for the moal part, comprehend eaiil<r, and bare a goml memory, lint Ihejr 
want the tteadincu and the power at rcleotinn. withont which do (poaluieoui 
tclion of lb« intelled i* aTtilable. 
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tbe feet flat. The large bead droops bstlenlr apon the breast; 
the belly t e s emM es a bag, and hs integanmita are so loose, 
that they cannot retain tbe intestinea in it« canty ; this loath- 
come idiotic being heara mot, tpeakt nol,* and ooly now and 
theu utten a hoarrc, «ild, inarticulate sonnd. Xotvitbstandtng 
his greediness, he is scarcely able to snpport life. One passion 
alone seems sometimes to rouse him firom his usual inscnsibiUty; 
this is the sexual instinct in its rndest brutality. At first sight 

' L. Abnidberg, &c. 1 npport, comp. D. G. tnd. p. Bcrcbtold-Beaupr^. Frib. 
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wc should lie inclined to tako tins wretched being for a gigantic 
polypus, sümethiiig in imitation of a man, for it acarceljr move», 
it creeps with the painful heaviness of the aluth ; and yet it is 
the monarch of the earth, but dethroned and degraded — it is a 
Cretin." 

These unhappy "Pariahs of Nature,"' colled in Cnrtnthia 
Tockem, Tosten; in Styria, Trott ehi ; in Austria, Talkeii; in 
the Tyrol, Tottelnj in Salzburg, Fesen; in Wurtembui^, Lallen, 
etc., are unfortunately spread over the whole surface of the globe, 
from the Pyrenees to the wall of China, from the Alps to Mada- 
gascar, not equally distributed however, but particularly in 
narrow valleys and defiles of great mountain ranges, so that the 
perfectly characterised malady may be considered as endemic 
in them.2 Sehoulein points out the shady side of the valleys. 
Rösch, and others, the dump localities, as cretin districts. 

^ 151. Pathological anatomy affords, with respect to idiocy, 
a greater coincidence in the results than is found in any of the 
other forms of psychopathies. The dimensions of the head arc 
usually narrower here than in the other forms, or in a state uf 
health.^ AH the signs which have b(;cn mentioned (§§ 138, 
139, 145) of previously existing hyperiemia of the membranes 
and in the substance of the brain are wanting; but the cere- 
bral membranes have bren found, in many cases, especially 
where epilepsy has simultaneously existed, thicker and firmer 
than in health. Accumulations of scrum in the brain have 
often hecn met with. The consistence of the brain was found 
by Greding, in the majority of cases, to be harder. The con- 
volutions were frequently found to be atrophied, and their 
number diminished. Malacanie counted the lamellic of the 
cerebellum, and found in a healthy person 780, in an idiot 320 
(according to Tiedemann, the number [)rogrc8sivt:ly decreases to 
that found in the rodentia). In one idiot, the pineal, in another 
the pituitary gland was wanting. 

' l»cp. 3. 

* L. e. p. 3; tor iiuluicc, in llie T 
wfdiiJtta leksnkiego, Uc.. ir, 227 ; Cncow. I) 

' BUiuiKn found tb« brain «f «d idiot about ■ fltth imallcr than (lie tioniial lixc — 
Richcnixl, El^m. de la Phjiiol. Camper'« Taclal angle a acnle. — Berciilold-B., I. c. 
p. 9. TliR cerabellaiD, in consequence of ■ defectiT« evolulion, ii impfriedl]' farmed ; 
and hai not the flattened formfrooi above itoHnwirdi, being more perpendieuUrand 
■iprigbt ; the ocdpitAl foramen iiTcr? widcbebind,a*in the lower anlroali.— Scbiiulein. 
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r th« commissures and of their appendket wu 
' The proportion of phosphorus in the brain of 
iifiots, Moording to Couerbe is, contr&r)- to that in mania (^ 145), 
1 in a healthr state [0,010). The greater devdopmeiu 
of the sTmpathetic nerve and its ganglia is remarkable in idiots. 
Their blood i> usuaUt thick. After preceding excenes, t 
dijuMs of the ncnvus medulUry matter is often found, espe- 
ciallir in men Idelrr found also, in a prostitute, in whom 
there existed, in addition to idiocy, complete paraplegia, the 
»pioal aiamw shrunk : the cauda npibta of which showed 
a neurileiBa without auT medulla.^ 

With iwpect to cretinism, we hare the same general results, 
btit difiering bcre and there in particulars. Notwithstanding 
the frequent atrophr of the brain, hypertrophy* has also beeu 
met with. Effusion of water, schirrous formations, fungus, and 
hydatids hare been found in the cavity of the cranium. The 
eoartical attd nednlhur substituces, contrary to Greding*» ob- 
wmtton (aoe above), hare appeared softened,* the former often 
eiecedingthe normal quantity.' Ihe sinua falciformia has been 
tvuaA quite %wA of blood, the cerebellum softer than the 
«Nbnuu, the coni>-nlutions of the tatter and the lamellie of 
the former diminished iu umnber. Nothing abuormal has 
appeared ou examiuntiou with the microscope, but the thickness 
of the blood (coutrary to the above-quoted assertion) is less 
than ill the normal state.* The lungs are often small, flaccid, 
full of tubercles, adhereut to the pleura, the bronchial glands 
indurated, those of the mesentery the same, the heart atro- 
phic, the cavity of the chest and abdomen filled with serous 
exudations.'^ 

If these statements are to lead to any restUts, they must be 
midtipUcd, extended, defined, confirmed, and compared, and 
the nuuüms laid down (^ Vi%) must not be lost sight of. The 
contnu]iotiou3 existing between pure, or even congenital idiocy 
and cretinism, which induced Schonleiu to establish a sporadic 
(cwmptttrv^, aa well as ao endemic cretinism, (the differences of 
which may be found compared in Caustatt's Special Pathology,)^ 



■ LippkK I. c p. a^. 

■ Ril^n, 1- 0- |i. 311. 



' L. c. vol. i. p. 761. 
' BercliUild.B«aupn!. 1 
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will be partly reconciled by further investigation, mid partly 
explained by the somatic complications (scrofula, racbitis, &c.) 
existing in the latter, which we mention here, en passanf, the 
psycho- physical relation being the object of our inqiiiry. 

§ 152. It appears, from a comparison of the above-mentioned 
representation with the principles of our science, that the ao- 
callcd proximate cause of idiocy can, stated generally, be no 
other than a psych o-pbysically impeded or depressed vital pro- 
cess; a direct or indirect asthenia of the vital functions. In 
the lowest d(^7ee (5 119) there exists only such an impediment 
as weakens memory and imagination, and makes it difficult to 
fix the attention ; the higher degree (ibid.) is founded on either 
a defective development or a deficient reproduction (progressive 
formation) of the cerebral orgauisatiou. 

In cretinism, to the highest degree of idiocy of a peculiar 
character (§ 150), other conditions are also added, which injure 
collective organic life, and with it, therefore, every application 
of the mental faculties. J. Knolü' places the essence of cre- 
tinism in predominant activity of the ganglionic, and imperfect 
development of the cerebral system, and certainly finds therein 
an explanation, not only of the phenomena observed during lifie, 
but also that of the remarkably developed sympathetic nerve in 
the dead body. It would, therefore, be in conformity with this 
notion to regard the whole nervous system as the organic focus 
of this form, yet so that its cerebro-spinal sphere is subordinate 
to the vegetative. 

§ 153. The remote causes of idiocy in general act, so far 
M it is not congenital (for example^ in children begotten by a 
person in a state of inebriety), either directly or indirectly in 
depressing (^ 152) the powers of the brain. 

The following causes act directly: want of light and air; cold 
and damp ; loss of juices ; nniemia ; general cachexy; cncepha- 
lomalacia; effusions; paralyses; excrescences; hydatids; tuber- 
cles ; vascular dilatations which compress the brain ; narrow 
conformation of the cranium ; concussions ; wounds &c.' 

Those that act indirectly are : every over-excitement of cerc- 

■ Mfd. itbib. d» Oiten. St. n. P. i, 1 ; und VerliandL d. Get. d. A. in Wim, 
il.t. US. 

' An ipoplectic habit — (hick held and ahort n«cli. niiiiil Ukiwiu fire ^and to 
■pprrbtnd idloqr.— Ktqnir. im. Diet. d. Sr. M. 39R 
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bral and nervous action i furious delirium ; ßpilepsy; niniless And 
excessive exertioQ of the mind ; nn irregular course of life ; 
violent passions and emotions ; spirituous liquors and narcotic 
poisons. The functions of the braia are temporarily lowered 
by inferior degrees of such excitements, and even hy extreme 
muscular motion. All the other forms uf insanity pass, for litis 
reason, into idiocy (§§ 136, 142, 1-J8). "Almost a fourth part 
of the inmates of lunatic asylums," says Rcil,' " are idiots who 
were formerly iuuine, and still bcnr about them n tincture of 
their previous diacaae. The too great tension destroys, first, 
the irritabihty, then the organisation. To this may be added, 
the often erroneous and superfluous treatment which wholly 
destroys the natural powers, through which a crisis might still 
have been efTcctcd." 

Tlie direct powers, among those above stated, co-operate 
likewise in cretinism, and others arc also associated with them. 
The foundation of this melancholy phenomenon has been sought 
partially in the most various momenta. Education, coition, 
ouauiam, the quality of the water, of the air, Sec., have been 
charged with producing it. The careful investigations of tlie 
most recent times, to which Guggeubiihl's philanthropic ei- 
ertions in particular have given rise, have taught us that it is 
especially in the circumstaDces of climate that all the above- 
mentioned forces combine. We may thence, therefore, with 
MalTci (1. c), designate cretinism, in the more restricted sense 
of the word, as nn endemic degeneracy (psychically, as idiocy ; 
physically, as deformity) j for those forces are local, and the 
occurrence of cretinism (§ 150) is coincident with them, 
Riisch' describes the sequence of their effects very genetically. 
" By a preternatural moisture of the atmosphere, and a fre- 
quent change of temperature, the perspiration is checked ; the 
digestion, the respiration, and the preparation of the blood suffer 
in consequence. A lymphatic and venous condition ensues ; 
lastly, the whole nervous vitality, and with it the psychical, is 
less perfectly developed. This accounts for the bodily and 
mental torpidity which in general distinguishes the inhabitants 
of VHllcys from those of mountains and highlands. As these 
influences not only affect the children from their youth, hut 
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constantly operate on the iiarcnt:^, they at once awaken u ten- 
dency, and arc likewise calculated to establlHL it. The more 
opulent and lietter educated classes know how to protect tlicm- 
selvcB against it, while at the same time those conditions of 
degeneracy do not exist in tlicm winch lie in poverty, ignorance, 
&c.; hence cretinism is much more frctjncutly met with under 
these latter circura stances." The disease is not properly here- 
ditary, for parents who are cretina lieget healthy children,' and 
vice Ktrsd. The strangest exemptions arc found in one and the 
same family,' yet this circumstance of course docs not exclude 
the oceurience of congenital cretinism. Infant cretins are seen 
who are incapable even of taking the mother's breast. 

So much for the general psycho- physical relations. The 
special etiology of goitre, &c. does not belong to this place, as 
we have here only to do with psycho-physical conditions (J 151). 
We may, however, observe, by the way, that the reLtiou of the 
thyroid gland to the mental organs dcser\-cs every attention." 
Counsellor Pricger describes a case of insanity consequent upon 
nn ossification of the thyroid gland and the arachnoid.* 

^ 154. The course of idiocy is transitory or continued. 
The former arises after concussions of the brain, violent pas- 
sions, Yreuzies, severe neuroses, &c. It alternates with lethargy. 
If death ensue, it is by apoplexy. It is remarkable that in 
these cases lucid intervals suddenly occur.^ In continued 
idiocy there is often a sudden transition to health. Any or< 
ganic revolution, as, for instance, the development of puberty, 
&c., may waken the powers of the mind from their slumber. 
Willis^ relates that an idiot, after a severe brain fever, acquired 
ao much genius that ho astonished everybody who had pre- 
viously known him. Remissions occur, for the most part, in 
the open air and in daylight. Many patieott have relapses, 
mostly in the hot season; others, after months or even years 
of idiocy, become maniacal and then recover.' In general, ßts 
of mania are more frequently intercurrent in idiocy than in 
cretinism (^ 150). Idiocy is likewise often complicated with 

' n«clitolt|.Deaut>rJ, p. 10, ■ RöKh, I. c. p. l&O. 

' Krad.uii lliii ■ulijecl.lluiibui^ct't work on Pulmoiurj Coiuuni|>tiiini Dnwlcii, 
IS43. 
' Veidnuitung. IH39, ' Rcil. 1. 1. p. 12A. «id FiclwrldiR. iv, 3in. 

' Chunigi, L c p. 43H. ' Plucl. L c. p. tt: RcU. L c. p. (»H. 
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hemiplegia, partial paralysis, and epilepsy. Patients seldom a 
taia old age wlien the malady is congenital. "They die," says 
lU'ilj " before the age of thirty, and when they are epileptic or 
paralytic, before the age of twenty-five.'" The tranaitiou to 
the higher degree of idiocy (5 119) is generally slow, whether 
through the lower degree or through other forms of mental 
disease {^ 153). The transition of these into idiocy is usually 
indicated by increasing corpulency and by the regularity of the 
bodily functions, previously disturbed by the violent paroxysms. 
Life, which vas previously in danger, recovers, aud is prolonged. 
Corporeal life, however, haWng its miUnspring fixed in psychi- 
cal hfe, must at length become paralysed with it. The appa- 
rently vigorous habit soon assumes, therefore, the character of 
marasmus, aud the decline is rapid. " Yet," continues Ideler,* 
from whom I borrow these statements, " we also meet, a» 
exceptions in madhouses, with individuals whose tough Tital 
energies are uncommouly durable. They resemble the inferior _ 
organisations, in which life is with difficulty developed, and is 
with as much difficulty destroyed ; aud prove that we arc not I 
yet able to determine to what extent iuexhaustible nature ( 
forces the law of self-preservation." 

Cretinism, where it is not congenital, develops itself, accord- 
ing to Guggenbuhl's observations,' about the time of the first 
dentition, a little earlier or later. Signs of weakness are the 
precursors. The child becomes unable to walk or to hold itself 
upright, his head unsupported falls on one side, the expression of 
his countenance grows stupid, his voice shrill, and all the func- 
tions are gradually paralysed, till at length he becomes completely 
affected by the disease. The duration, unless speedy and decisive 
help be afforded, ia for life — naturally without remission or inter- 
mission. The com plications of this degeneration with almost 
all kinds of purely corporeal disease are numerous. Eoach* , 
has observed a combination with satyriasis. Maffci' 
marked that rhachltis and scrofula exclude cretinism, and viee i 
verad, and attributes it, not to a hostile, but, with greater pro- | 
bability, as more in conformity with nature, to a ricarious action. J 
Von Vering supposes a similar exclusion with respect to the gout* J 

' L. c p. 429. ' L. c. to). Ü, p. 636, 

* L. AbcDdbers, p. 31. ' L. c. p. 153. 

>Ibid.TDLii. ' llielaH der Gicht. Wicu, IB32. 
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^ 155. Before wc proceed to the therapeutic chapter we have 
yet a word to say on tlic prognosis of psychopathies in general, 
that we may not attempt impossibilities in treatment, and miss 
our object by trying to go beyond it. It will not be ditSeult 
for a reflective mind, alter the special statements already made 
in <j^ 131 to 134, to carry out in detail the principles to be 
here laid down, and I shall avoid repetitions by only recapitu- 
lating, at § 157, a few particulars worthy of note. 

The first and most general question to be solved here — 
whether mental disorders in general are curable either by 
nature or by art, (a question which in former times was answered 
in the negative, and frequently is, at least, asked still,) may now 
happily be answered from experience in the affirmative. With 
respect, in the first place, to the sanative powers of nature, it 
cannot be denied that mental disorders of a lighter kind often 
gradually disappear of themselves when external circumstances 
are favorable, and the causes which gave rise to them have 
ceased ; that, iu other cases, when {either by psychical reaction, 
or by physical improvement) the regular relations of mind and 
body are restored, they grow well from within outwards ; that 
tbey frequently pass, by means of metaschematisms, into other 
forms, or into other (bodily) diseases (^ 154), that they are often 
checked by metastases, which relieve the brain and the nerves, 
and may be considered as appointed crises (§ 127) ; nay, that in 
their very essence, in the conflict between the mental and cor- 
poreal forces of the personality, according to Töltenyi's vicw^ 
(which contains an indisputable truth, and deserves to be further 
investigated), we cannot fail to recognise something critical. 
With respect, in the second place, to cure by art, a dispassionate 
and equitable examination shows that, as a matter of fact, espe- 
cially since the more humane tendency of mentnl treatment, 
lunatic institutions fiimish a more favorable result. Esquirol 
states the proportion of the cured to the incurable as I : S ; 
Friedreich as 2 : 5 ; Hufetand as 1 : 5 ; or, at the most, 1 : -I. 

The question, then, whether mental diseases are curable is de- 
cided; but with respect to the alleged (and all other) proportions, 
and to the criteria and decisions respecting curability or incnra- 
bility.inconcretccascSjthercarcgreatdiiEcidtics. In tbediseases 
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under our review, freedom (§ Sfi), that incalculable aiiomulous 
power, nhicti is constantly passing its undefined Ibuits, acts bo 
important a part, the notion of jicrfect cure ia so fluctuating, the 
statements are eveiywlicre so little to be depended on, the co- 
operation of a thousand collateral circumstanccs is so essential, 
that we can bj no means depend ou the accuracy of statistical 
calculations. 

These momenta, which can with difficulty be estimated, again 
occur in the further question respecting the criteria of curabilitv. 
Here, therefore, aa in most human affairs, we must cautiously 
suspend our judgment, and with Langermaun often leave it to a 
higher power to decide whether a fettered mind be laden with 
the curse never again to awaken iu this mortal life. 

§ 156. The following are leading points for prognosis in 
general ; 

lat. Personality in all its relations (§^ i9-53). It affords the 
following indications : the psychosis is the more difficult of cure 
the more it approaches its corresponding temperament (^ 125), 
and vice versa. It is in general more frequently curable in the 
female sex than in the male.' It might well be supposed that 
the derivative processes of mcnatruation aud pregnancy would 
contribute to produce it ;' but the female organism is also espe- 
cially receptive, and (§ 51) consequently the more susceptible of 
sanatory influences. When employments and modes of life are 
concerned in causing mental diseases, the prognosis depends on 
the possibility of their being changed. Previous education is of 
great importance iu the pruguosis ; fur if a man have been accus- 
tomed to self-command, he has in himself the most important 
vehicle, aud the conditio sine qua win of every cure of a psychical 
nature. "The moral character affords the most accurate iadicatiuQ 
of the essential relations of mental activity,"' The more deeply 
rooted in an individual is the habit of obeying the cmutions aud 
impulses (5§ 43, 46) without spontaneity, the more difficult will 
be the cure, when those emotions aud influences produce mental 
diseases as their fruits. Where the necessary mental culture is 
wanting, the patient will never he brought to take part himself 
iu the measures adopted, aud voluntarily to make himself their 

Idcler (lliougli guarJcilly) a£GrniB Ihe cod! 
ikcidc, anil only give Lhe tote of IbG tui^orii)'. 
Lippicfa, 1. r, p. 11. 
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object, wbicli ia some cases is necessary to the cure. With 
resj)cct to periods of life, the progaosia is moat favorable in 
youth, becomes more doubtful at every additional epoch of 
advancing years, and in old age is for the most part hopeless. 
It was observed of old by Hippocrates, that those were scarcely 
curable who became insane after their fortieth year. Esqnirol 
places the greatest degree of curability between the twentieth 
and thirtieth year, Haslam between the tenth and twentieth, 
lint the circumstance of the greatest importance with respect 
to personal couditions is tliat of hereditary tendency. Moat 
observers, especially Oegg,' affirm that they have scarcely ever 
aeen hereditary insanity cured. 

2d. The causes of psychoses. If they be still removable, 
there is more, if they be not, there is less hope of a cure. In 
general, the preponderance of physical causes gives more hope 
than that of psychical, except where the physical causes have 
already produced effects nhich b&ve generated a metamorphosis 
of the organic structure, such as can never be repaired. The 
psychical causes at times involve an unfavorable prognosis in 
those coses in which the actual psychopathy is a transition from 
a state of permanent melancholy, which very often, or (accord- 
ing to Zcllcr)' almost always occurs. Of the psychical occa- 
sional causes, there is none which influences the prognosis so 
uufiivoralily aa a sudden change of fortune. 

3d. The course and duratiou of psychoses. The iuterroittcnt 
course gives a more favorable prognosis than the permanently 
remittent.' First attacks afford a better prognosis than where 
they are repeated ; psychoses which arc rapidly doveloj>ed, a 
better prognosis than those which increase slowly. In general 
the hojK; of cure is in an inverse ratio tu the duration of the 
malady, and Ovid's ma\im prinrijAia oösla is peculiarly appli- 
cable here ; yet there is no abWutc limit in the matter, and 
were the State to adopt tlie notion of many psychiatric physicians, 
th;it those patients who are not cured within one year are in« 
curable, it would, as Ideler justly observes, be guilty of a gross 
violation of the duty of guardianship which it assumes, through 

' Sm Lipiiiclii 1. e |i. 1 1. 

' Allg. ZeitKhiift fur PiychUtric, von Iluucrow, *ic.. 1. p»n 1. 
■ Amcluiig ind SiiMguwl» (die CciilculuruDECU, BorL IH13| 
1 >1U« the mull of U)]' uwD fiycrkDcc. 
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its medical organs,' over those unfortuoate beings. Esquii-ol 
adduces instances of persons cured who had been insane from 
one to seven years. Damerow likewisea states, that out of one 
hundred inveterate cases of mental disorder sixteen had been 
cured. Ideler speaks of cures effected where the disease had 
continued for ten years or more.* 

4th. The complication with other diseases. The more psy- 
choses are comphcated, the more difficult are they of cure. 
Epilepsy and paralysis are most unfavorable complications ; the 
former especially so, when the psychosis follows it, less so when 
it precedes it. Deeply-rooted cachexies likewise afford an un- 
favorable prognosis. Yet Reil has stated that the miud may, 
even in an incurably shattered body, recover the true position 
which it had lost. 

5th. Lastly, we know that even external circumstances, in so 
far as they facilitate or impede the execution of a complete 
plan of cure, contribute to render the prognosis more or leas 
favorable. Here we have to raentiou a principle which is now 
pretty generally acknowledged, and is to be proved in the sequel, 
that lunatics can scarcely ever hope for cure at home, but only 
in well -organised and well-conducted institutions. This is the 
chief reason why lunatics of the lower classes arc iu general 
more curable than those of the higher. The former are com- 
monly sent early to an asylum by the police, because they dis- 
turb the pubhc peace. They are, besides, less susceptible of 
many impressions which impede cure.^ 

^ 157. The following are leading points with reference to 
the several forms of psychoses. 

The form of folly is difficult of cure. Its prognosis is espe- 
cially unfavorable when hallaci nations of several senses occur 
at the same time ; if it follow only once, after a fit of furious 
madness, it may be considered favorable, as being an indica- 
tion of salutary subsidence ; if it continue to return at intervals, 
or if it follow other forms, the case is hopeless.* 

delusion always affords an unfavorable prognosis, 

1 the melancholy. The cheerful is considered more 

d; the religious is particularly difficult of cxae, because 
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it depreciates every curative motive by the indefiuite nature 
of itB object ; but experience has shown thiit it ia not incurable, 
as has been sometimes affirmed. The ambitious is likewise 
diäicult of cure, because the patient ia not easily subdued. Yet 
neither is this incurable ; but the uniou of both, which fre- 
quently occurs, is very uupropitions. 

Of all the forms, mania, particularly if transitory, affords the 
best prognosis. Haslam reckoned sixty-two cures out of a 
hundred maniacs, and twenty-seven out of a hundied cases of 
melancholy. It leaves behind it also, if well treated, the 
fewest unfavorable consequences. Ideler has well observed,' 
that one concomitant reason for this circumstance is to be 
sought in the greater energy of mind which is almost always 
found in these cases. The Monomania ephemera (§ 144) termi- 
nates in recovery immediately after the fit, but relapses are to 
be feared. The mania gravidarum and puerperarum (§ 144), 
that is, mania combined with these conditions, offers a better 
prognoNis. Ideler declares that maniac criminals^ are generally 
incurable. He says, " they cannot bear the torments of their 
consciences, and relapse into the stupefaction of insanity to flee 
from the consciousness of guilt." 

Idiocy affords the worst prognosis of all. If it be primary, 
it indicates mental and bodily imbecility, which cannot be 
eiiBÜy removed. If 8econd;irj', as the result of another form, 
it presents a last event, which admits of no further change. If, 
in addition, the brain be impeded in its development by the 
configuration of the skull, this configuration is likewise nut 
susceptible of change. Finel, however, mentions cases of 
acquired idiocy, in which the mental faculties returned with 
alternating fits of mania. 

The, in some instances, absolute, in many, at least relative 
curability of cretinism (both, however, only when there is no 
original malformation of the brain in the way), had been already 
proved in individual cases. Laugermauu relates' that of a young 
peasant who could scarcely stammer a few words, and whom he, 
by discipline and by habituating him to mechanical employmeat, 

• L. c. *ol. Ü, p. 72S. 

■ Vol. Ü, p. IZ7. Agnciiig with E*quiml and Neumann, wliu Ukrwiic give »i> 
«tny DM «ho, from conKKKUDCM of giiilt, gilt* up biuuclL 
> Ideler, ToL U, p. 730. 
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Ill length CDablfd to make Iiis way in tlie world witliout nssist- 
ancc. More rc^ccritly the exertions of Guggeabühl Lave sliuwii 
Low much may be effected by education, medically directed, pro- 
vided the measures to obtain a cure be taken with sufficient 
promptitude. Dr. Odet affords au intL-resting example of this 
kiud in Ms own person ; he was himself a Cretin in the first 
stage of the disorder, and, by means of the most careful attention, 
recovered, so as to be able himself to write an essay upon cre- 
tinism.' Ou the whole, these results confirm the fact that cre- 
tiuism is not to be classed among the monstrosities of the 
humau race, nor to be considered as the brute state, but to be 
regarded as one among the varieties of psychopathies (§ 150). 

Ou a review of what has been saiil it appears that, oa tlic 
whole, mania is the most easy to cure (that is to say, among 
psychopathies, wltich are always intractable), fixed delusion more 
difficult, folly still more so, idiocy the moat difhcult of all. 

Complications of several forms, for instance, of folly and 
mania, double the difficulty, and allow some hope, only when 
they become simplified. 

Isolated prognostications, without any scientific foundation, 
which are here and there met with, deserve the less attention, 
because they are not supported by sufficient experience. The 
favorable symptom on which most reliance can be placed is 
the return of a regular, long- continued sleep, as the previous 
disturbance of it was the melancholy prognostic of the com- 
meucing psychosis (^ 127). The assertion of Haslum is more 
uncertain, that it is a favorable sign when patieats become 
fatter than they were before.^ We have seen (§ 151) that 
obesity often aceomjianics the transition of psychopathiea into 
fatuity. In like manner the cessation of a concomitant epi- 
lepsy usually indicates the transition from other forms of insanity 
to idiocy." Flemming maintains that those who, after a so called 
nervous fever, fall into a state of insanity, are seldom cured. 

^ 158. Here another question occurs, which it is as difficult 
to solve as that of the curability of the disorder, viz, whether it i* 

' liliks 9. I. Cretin, p. f. Odel. Mostpell. 1B05. 
' OliairvituinB on Insaiiity. Lonilon, iTJH, 
' I'r. D. Sl-IitoIT, in llie ■ Med. Jahrb. itea Oili 
niurkablc casea of iisychopathics are 
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actnalhj cured? Tlic difliculty of answering tliia (]iic»tion, lies in 
ttiRtof tlic dingnosia of psvcbopathica in general, and in their grent 
liability to relapses (§ 127] in particular. Lippich, on this ques- 
tion, lays down very appropriately the following leading points ;' 

1. The consideration of the previously existing conditions of 
curability ; for it is evident tliat, under circumstances otlierwisc 
similar, the certainty of permanent cure will be the greater in 
pro)iortion as the curability is easier (^ 157). 

2. The consideration of the pbeuomena which usually pre- 
cede the cure ; decided crises here afford the best assurance of 
a favorable issue. On the somatic side, it is reckoned a good 
symptom when tlic convalescent recovers his normal sensi- 
bility to impressions and bodily wants. On the psychical side, 
Ideler declares' that the cure cannot be relied on till the con- 
valescent has attained to an objective reflection upon his 
disorder — to moral perception and to moral principle, Such a 
guarantee is ccrtaiuly very important on the psychical side, 
yet I have myself seen cases in which, without this decided 
consciousness in the convalescent, the recovery proved to be 
trustworthy. At all events, it is a very liai)py symptom when the 
patient himself dreads the return of the fits, manifests in the in- 
tervals shame and sorrow, no longer resists the remedies to be 
applied, even calls for them, nay, urgently desires those which 
are painful and humiliating (maniacs, after recovery, often affirm 
that they should certainly have been cured sooner, if they had 
been treated with morerigour from the commencement of their 
attack), and when he no longer impatiently demands to be dis- 
missed, hut is still willing to remain in the iustitution, if it bo 
judged necessary for the confirmation of his health. But it is 
likewise a good sign when he again remembers his former cir- 
cumstances, as after a dream, when the lost attachment to his 
former associations, to the persona and things to which he has 
been accustomed, returns, and when he is resolved to resume 
with resignation his former position, even when it has been un- 
comfortable. I do not kuow any more pleasing proof of the 
health of mind and body in persona of undisturlicd mental 
faculties, than the power of resignation (even at a sacrifice of 

■ L. c. p. IS. 

* Vol. li, p, 067. Subwquently (p. 776) the patpOM of con ii dMlu«d to b« 
■Itiineil " when ihe liiniiic hM lieen lirniighl tn potioi oimplete lelf-knawleilge and 
Mlf-control." Wbo.inthf full potuttian of licillh,«n bout of having ((UlnedtalliU.' 
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ideal pleasures) to submit with a certain clieerfulneas to ttie 
claims of daily life. The return of old inclinationa and habits, 
even though they were bad, has been considered as a crite- 
rion ; and properly so, so far as they express the restored 
standard of individual personality (^ 121) ; hut improjicrly, when 
they bring with them the old emotions and passions which 
co-operated in producing the disease. We cannot be too mnch 
on our guard against the dissimulation peculiar to such patients. 
Ideler,' with much tact, here warns us against a too great 
readiness of the patient to conform to the wishes of the physician; 
also, against a certain uniformity of expression, which indicates 
phrases learnt by rote without having any meaning attached to 
them; and advises that great attention should he paid, not only 
to the language, but also, and indeed chiefly, to the actions of 
the convalescent. Animated gesticnlntions, wandering about, 
sleepless or disturbed nights, a love of solitude, irritability, in- 
digestion, headache, an excited pulse, are all suspicious signs. 
3, The consideration of the phenomena of restored health. 
This presupposes a very correct judgment of a concrete iudi\-i- 
dual personality, and coincides with the diagnosis of psychopa- 
thies in general. We must not forget here the states of transition 
(^ 56, et al.) We must bear in mind Hechenberger's remark,* 
that like coins, which, though some of them are half copper, 
nevertheless pass as silver, there are individuals who,lhough pos- 
sessing a pretty large proportion of psychopathic alloy, neverthe- 
less, pass in the world as healthy. Relapses are least to be feared 
when the psychosis commenced and disappeared with the period 
of evolution. That in many of those who have recovered (but 
not as Prit chard says, almost in alDtlierc is a depression of menial 
and bodily energy, may, from the storms which these compli- 
cated conditions excite, be easily conceived; this happens the 
more readily in proportion as the mental spontaneity, and the 
action of the nerves were originally weaker.' In rarer cases, 
according to the law of compensation, an increase of the mental 
capacity and energy has taken place after recovery. 

' Vol. ii, p. 671, ' L. c. p. 27. 

' Sapitnlit quoqut anino, eliam aim vubutt sanatum ril, cicair 
Piriiet and Piael desire (he convalesceotB in their liuiatic aijlnn» 
whethei they think (hat they are capable of returniDg to thi 
bt not } Thote who heiitate ire therenpon required to rrmi 
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^ 159. pRocBEDiNo now to the therapeutical chapter — the 
«lüst important for our practical object, we must again bear in 
mind (^^ 62-79) that we have to do, not merely with diseaaes 
of personality, known by the name of mental disorders, and 
with their cure, but that our task extends to the psycho- physical, 
and phyaico -psychical, double relation. We shall therefore 
first consider the so-called psychical method of treatment in 
itself, then examine the effect and application of physical reme- 
dies to psychical conditions, next proceed to those composed of 
both kinds, and not until we have done thi»>, review the thera- 
peutics of mental diäorderd, (that is, of the compound forms of 
disturbed physico-psjchical reciprocal relations,) according to 
their several symptoms. 

Since, in the so-called psychical mode of cure, one personality 
has to act upon another, and since, in this case, the vehicle, as 
it were, in wliich the medicine is exhibited, is the person of the 
administering physician himself, this is the first point to be con- 
sidered. It is not every physician who, though he may perfectly 
understand how to treat purely somatic diseases in a purely 
somatic manner, is likewise capable of contending with the 
above-mentioned compound diseases, with the requisite degree 
of skill. On this account, writers who speak of this mode of 
cure are accustomed, with good reason, to commence by de- 
scribing the character of the psychopathic physician such as it 
ought to be, since he combines in his person the quaUties of 
physician, remedy, and vehicle. They often err, however, in 
letting up an unapproachable ideal standard, which, strictly con- 
sidered, could never be reached, for complete universality of 
knowledge, being beyond human attainment, excludes in this, aa 
in other departments, the requisite perfection in individual 
branches. 
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The most ini[>ortaut und CKsential combination — that whicli 
must be found in the psychological physician, has been stated 
by us in the preliminary chapter (p. 21 etseq.) Wbat is further 
iieccaanry in individual ca^^es, will appear self-evident from what 
follows. All ia coucentrated in the idea — self-command ; a con- 
dition, without which the psychiatric physician especially, can 
never hope to fulfil his vocation, n"y, must fear to be drawn 
into that labyrinth from which he would fain deliver bis un- 
happy putient, of which there are many tragical examples. 

Besides the difficulty of finding a properly qualified phy- 
«ician, the psychical method has other difficulties to contend 
with, whieh we have likewise pointed out (pp. 10, 11), The 
pathological chapter has made us still more accurately ac- 
quainted with them, because we are now able to take also 
into account the compound nature of the psychopathies, and 
the resistance which the patients themselves make to ua. Tlie 
psychical mode of cure (such as we at first conceive it in n 
general sense), though not only applicable, but even indicated 
in all disorders, siuce the reciprocal action of body and 
mind, with which our whole science is concerned, never 
ceases, is nevertheless chiedy necessary in the neuroses, on 
account of their closer relation to the central organ of mental 
life. Therefore, e. g, in epilepsy, St. Vitus's dance, whooping- 
cough,' hydrophobia, &c. 

§ 160. Psychical remedies, great as are their number and 
their variety, can only act in and upon those symptoms in 
which psychical action is revealed. They refer, therefore, to 
thought, feeling, and will (^ .38), and their individual mani- 
festations ; but aa these manifestations belong to only one 
power, and even pass into each other (ibid.), all psychical 
remedies belong, at the same time, to all of them, except that 
in many, the individual relations between symptom and remedv 
are more or less decisive. 

The remedies which have reference to the thinking principle 
begin with perception through the senses (^ 16), and end witli 
pure thought (§ 38). 

An effect produced through the medium of the ccentesthesis 
(§ 15) belongs, strictly speaking, to the corporeal class of 



Comp. Med. lahrh. n. F. üi, p. C47. 
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remedies, as it delermiiiea the directiou of the patieut 'a mental 
actiou to his own body. It will therefore be treated of under 
tlie head of somatic remedies. 

^ 161. Bemedies applied through the senses, some exciting, 
some tranquillising, some coocentrating, some dispersing and 
diverting, operate through the sensorium commune upon psy- 
chical action, first affecting attention (§ 35), and through it, 
imagination (§ 32} and memory {§ 35, c), and, finally, influen- 
cing the power of thought (^ 38). 

The touch is too remote from the mind (§ 16) to be made 
aTailable' when it is required to act principally upon this. 

The taste is more readily applicable. A delicacy to which 
he was formerly accustomed will put an epicure, who is in the 
most melancholy state of mind, into a better humour ; and, 
vice versa, nausea, which, besides, has other secondary effects 
on the body, may forcibly and disagreeably divert the attention 
of a lunatic from extraneous objects, and fi.^ it upon himself. 

The smell has not yet been sufucieiitly made available in 
thi» respect (^ 18). Not only might a casket of perfumes, as 
Reil proposes,' afford an object for the exercise of attention, but 
the employment of the sense of smell deserves further con- 
sideration on account of its special relation to memory. 

The sight is very well adapted to produce influences on the 
mind, Without Imving recourse to the theatrical tricks pro- 
posed by Reil,^ which I look upou as degrading and useless, 
and which besides do not especially employ the sight, but the 
fancy, it is undeniable that light, darkness, and colour exercise 
the most decisive psychical influences. Light acts as au ex- 
citant ; twilight as a calmant ; darkness, according to circum- 
stances, acts as both : the positive colours act as stimulants, 
the negative as sedatives (| 10). Böach and Esquirol allinn, 
from observation, that indigo dyers become melancholy; and 
those who dye scarlet, choleric. Paracelsus recommended red 
coral as a remedy against melancholy, and declared blue to be 
injurious.* The colour of the rooms inhabited by psychical 
patients is, therefore, not a matter of indifl'erencc, and, as the 

■ The remedici mentioned b^ ttcil (I.e. pp. 1S3, &c.,uicl2D2) belong puiljr to IhC 
lomitic, p*Tlif to the mUed, uid pully to the tinrii (4 IHl. 

• L. t p. 202. ' L. r. p. 209. 

• Paracdiu*, Ac. M. 8. Uwini, p. US ) B«tl)n, 1H39. 
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psychical effect produced by coloured glasses is particularly 
stroDg, it migbt be desirable to let certaiu patieuts, with morbid 
ideas, see the world through Btaiued wiudows or coloured spec- 
tacles with the green hue of hope, or the red glare of pomp. 
Harmonious and brilliantly-coloured works of art have a 
cheerful etfect on the mind, even independently of the subject 
which they may represent. 

Hearing becomes, in like manner, a channel through which 
the mind may be ejtcited by noise ; soothed by silence ; 
cheered by harmony and melody. Pythagoras called musical 
tone " the element of the spirit." Language is not to be 
taken into account here, since it acta by its import ; but it is 
by no means inopportune to mention that a fine voice, lends it 
a much more enchanting effect upon the mind. Firing a gun, 
ringing bells, beating a drum, and other noises of this kind, 
especially in the midst of a dead silence, may prove effective 
in fixing or drawing off attention.' A lunatic was lulled to 
sleep, and cured by the noise of water dropping from the ceiling 
of his room into a copper vessel ;' another by an alarm of fire.' 
Reil'a cat harpsichord* was more likely to cause madness than 
to cure it. Music has, however, been justly and often extolled 
as a psychical remedy, and was employed as such by the ancient 
world, while by the modems it has been far too much neglected. 
Music, according to Tissot," when employed as a remedy, is to be 
divided into the soothing and stimulating. According to the 
indication, either tlie one or the other must be adopted. The 
major mode is generally chosen in preference to the minor;* 
and the patient is not to be dosed or surfeited with music.^ How 
does music act ? Not, properly speaking (purely), on the mind, 
that is, through ideas ; nay, its effects on animals, for instance, 
spiders, serpents, mice, dogs, camels, horses, &c. appear to be 
still greater than on intelligent man. Neither does it act 



1 cogitslioaea, ad quod symphonK et cymbaU, 



' Quonindam diiciitlcndic ti 
atKpitu»{ue profiduDt. — Celaus 

> ReU, I. c. p. 204. * Vin Swieten, vol. ii, p. 334. 

'' L. c p. 205. Cati cboien according to the miuical scale are plnced in a row 
with their tails tamed outwards; the kers funiished with sharp nails fall on Ihelr 
tails, and the cat vhkh is struck squalla forth its note I 

' Nerveiikr. It. 

' Wilde die Zerstreaung als tliil mittel-, p. 110. Berlin, 1830. 

' Al the place above quoted then ire many jjutancca of auch cure«, (p. Ill, &c.} 
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merely niecli»nicnlly. So far as we are at present able to 
theorise on this subject, our view (with reference to ^ 20) 
mnat rest on some such principles as tlic following. Vibrations 
which sonorous bodies communicate to the elastic air, and 
which form regular sound -figures, throw the medium into a 
state of polar tension. They are dependent on electrical con- 
ditions. They propagate themsclvca, and, therefore, probably 
also all their polarities, through the auditory passage to the 
central organs of the auditory nerves, namely, the meduUa 
oblongata and pons varolii. The reflex action on the nerves 
of the spinal system may explain the action of lively music on 
the organs of voluntary motion.* It has been justly observed 
that, for these purposes, more is to be expected from simple, 
melodious music, which speaks directly to the feelings, than 
from that which is artificial, founded on the laws of harmony, 
and addressing the feelings through a cultivated knowledge of 
the art, wherein, however, the requirements and special know- 
ledge of the individual must be taken into consideration. 

§ 162. After the senses, attention (^ 2ö) is the next atrium 
through which the effect« of psychical remedies must pass. 
To a state of profound absorption (^ HO), we oppose dissi- 
pation of the thoughts ; to dissipation of the thoughts (ibid.) 
we oppose their concentration and regular employment. We 
awaken obscure ideas from their slumber (^ 28), or seek to 
obscure those which have become abnormally powerful. 

1 , Dissipation (of the thQughts)^ for which all the above men- 
tioned (^ 161) and all other external objects that act upon men, 
may be made available, has, for its object, to divert the thoughts 
and, to a certain degree, set them in motion, ' It would be 
useless, and mere trifling, to enumerate all the means which 
»ro employed for this purpose. They are well known, and 
must be derived &om, and adapted to, the individual circum- 
stances. 

Tlie following maxims arc to be observed in their appli- 
cation t 

a. The remedy employed for dissipating the thonghts must 

' Scr. on the iiibjfci. Slatki ' Oeocnl Palliology,' p, 337. 
< " Oar mind li to coniiilutcti llitt it it more rdruheil hy chingc:, 
lluii t>][ doing nothing."— Kint, MenKhenkunili, p. 221. 
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correspond, in quality, with the course of ideas of the patient. 
Extremes act ouly for the moment upon one another j durable 
effects require gradual transitions. 

b. With respect tu quantity, it must correspond in strength 
with the morbid idea» of the patient. 

c. It must apparently be accidental : if the patient be 
aware of design, the effect ceases. Hence it is so difficult to 
dissipate one's own thoughts. 

d. Care must be taken that the dissipation do not lead to 
an abnormal new direction of the mind, to which there was a 
predisposition (see § 141, psychical causes). 

e. The dissipating remedy must be varied, but not too 
suddenly.' 

/. The treatment must be continued for a suf&cient length 
of time, because the old ideas are so apt to return." 

S. The object of concentration is to fi\ vague thinking; 
its main levers arc order and employment, which are the most 
important of the prophylactic and curative psychical re- 
medies. 

a. Order ; the form of healthy activity is gradually followed 
by its reality. The psychical [mtient, who has become accus- 
tomed to rise at the same hour, to wash and dress himself, and 
to follow tlic routine of the day in taking his meals and sleep- 
ing, has taken the first step towards recovery. 

/>. Employment ; which must he suitable to the circum- 
stances of the individual, and not too uniform, is the second 
conditio sine rjua non of psychical cure.' It must not he 
merely mechanical, or pursued in the form of treatment, but 
to the patient it nnist seem to have an external object. It must 
be varied according to circumstances, from hard corporeal 
labour, as agriculture and gardening, to mechanical, as working 
in pasteboard and basket-making, and from this to intellectual 
employment, as reading aloud, dictating, writing exercises, 
making extracts, translations, &c. (not, however, knitting, 
sewing, &e. which, from the uniformity of their mechanism, 
give too little occupation to the mind, and rather facilitate its 

■ Animo uaiituB objcctorum Tarittio coacilianda ct quidem ipso ignaro. — Boer- 
huve, Aphorism. 

• Comp. F. A. Wilde, 1. e. 

luot, inMDientei rehementer eierccri deliere. — Cel«. III,p.18. 
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reveries). Employment acts both physically (^ 168, a) and 
ethically, inasmuch as it teaches the wandering mind to return 
from its risionary world to the common daily duties of human 
life. 

3, The awakening of obscure ideas is effected partly by 
employment on objects in which the patient formerly took par- 
ticular interest, partly by calling into action his latent powers. 
The obscuring of ideas which have become too powerful, is 
effected in part indirectly by the same process, iu part directly, 
in a negative way, by paying no attention to thera, which, in 
most cases, is better than attempting to refute them. If the 
patient be able himself to coutrihiite to his cure, it is indeed so 
much the better. A hypochondriac whom I attended, be- 
came con^'alescent from the moment that 1 prohibited him from 
continuing a journal which he kept of his condition. 

With respect to means for dissipating thought, smoking, for 
those who are used to it, certainly deserves particular notice as 
a means of recreation. "The tobacco- pipe," says an expe- 
rienced psychopathic physician, " follows tranquillity of mind 
as the latter does the tobacco-pipe."' Solitude muat likewise 
be mentioned here, which in proper cases may be employed for 
concentrating the thoughts (2), especially for short periods ; 
but, in general, Seneca's maxim holds good : " Nemo est ex 
imprudentifms, qui relinqui sibt debeat. Tune mala consiiia 
affilant, tunc aul aliis aut ipsitfutvra pericula slrvunt." 

§ 163, Upon the memory (§ 33) we act according to the 
laws of association (§ 34); that is to say, we seek to place 
before the patient those ideas to which we wish to assign, as it 
were, a larger space in the mind,^ and desire to render per- 
manent, and which we wish to oppose, in frequent and often 
repeated couuexiou (law of coexistence and succession) to those 
ideas which are morbid. We comljine them with similar ideas, 
or we heighten their effect by contrast (law of analogy and 
contrast). 

We endeavour to strengthen w dull memory (^ 115. 2) by 
exercising it in learning by rote. As all the energies of the 
mind arc blended together, we attain by this exercise the 

' (lenog, in the eicelUnl Emy whirh we Ijivc to often ■|Uotfil. 
* Cuiiip. UcDCkt, Beitrüge lur Ueubciliuig ikr SccUnknuikh«Ukun<l«. LcipiiE, 
IBM. 
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manifold iidvautage, not only of strengthening the memory, 
which in many cases (for instance, in idiocy) conBtitutes a main 
part of the cure, but also in other cases (e. g, in fiied delusion) 
of diverting the attention, or {as in distraction) of fixing it on 
another object. It must never be forgotten that the interest 
taken in what is to be rcmenibered ia the foundation of memory ; 
the deeper the impressions, tJie more permanent they are. We 
must therefore never neglect to associate as much as possible the 
exercise of the memory with something that interests the feelings. 
Learning by rote what is uninteresting and drj', either becomes a 
useless mechanical operation, iu which the mind is otherwise 
engaged, or the patient, who is agitated by violent feelings, re- 
jects it with inrincible disgust. Connected with a feeling or 
an object (§ 162, 2, i), the interest in the exercise of the 
memory increases by repetition, and by the very progress made, 
(e. g. in learning a foreign language ;) and the efficacy of the 
remedy is augmented by its own effects. 

§ 164. All the above remedies, nay, strictly speaking, all 
those of a psychical nature, act upon the fancy, as that is the 
immediate atrium to psychical effects — the birthplace of the 
images which form the mind. The influence of the ßne arts 
on patients who are susceptible of being affected by them, 
must especially be noticed in this place. Here, too, theatrical 
represent ation 8, as proposed by Reil,' and recently practised, 
would be applicable, because they combine all the effects of 
art — poetry, by the composition ; painting, by the scenery and 
acting; and music, by the overture and interludes, and thus 
attract the fancy in every possible way. Mentally diseased 
patients may, according to circumstances, derive advantage hoay 
them, either as spectators, or even as performers. To this head 
may be referred the reading of works rich in fancy, but at 
the same time sound, and composed in the spirit of genuine 
poetry, which has enlightened many a bewildered mind, while 
fantastical works have had the opposite effect of bewildering 
many a too susceptible one. But the utmost caution is to be 
observed in the application of these remedies, since in the very 
Activity which they excite, the germs of dangerous extravagances 
«lumber, and we may easily be led to conjure up spirits which 
ot able, afterwards, to allay. 
■ L. c. p. 209. 
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Attempts to efTect cures by means which act upon the faucy 
through the superstition or fixed delusion of the patient are 
highly culpable; for instance, by imposing masquerades, ap- 
pearances of ghosts, &c. ; they are beneath the dignity of the 
physician, do future injury by confirming superstition, and 
violate one of the most important laws in the treatment of in- 
sane patients, namely, as far as possible, to be true towards 
them, so that, even after the cure, they may not be able to 
discover that any deception has been practised upon them. 

^ IG5. The understanding is acted upon immediately, either 
by direct instruction, or by general culture. Direct iustruction 
will be applicable only in rare cases, because, in the first 
place, we have here to do, not with errors, but with disease 
(^ 120) ; secondly, because patients are seldom susceptible of it ; 
thirdly, because, though a prejudice, a delusion, &c.,l>e removed, 
still the root is not destroyed, and new delusions will con- 
tinually spring up. Even in persons in health, efi^ecta upon 
the mind are very rarely produced through the understanding 
alone, but very easily through the temper ; that is, through a 
anion of the feelings and inclinations. [Affectus nee coercereri 
nee toUi potest, nisi per affectum. Spinosa, Eth. IV), Dialectics 
supply the excited spirit with additional arms to defend its illu- 
sion. Yet moral instruction conveyed in a proper form, delivered 
with seriousness and in a kind spirit, and directed more to 
conscience, as it were to the taste for virtue, than to the reflective 
faculty — particularly in states of transition, as, for instance, in 
hypochondriasis, and in the convalescent stage — combined with 
the treatment above pointed out, may contribute much towards 
thorough recovery. lu such an attempt the Socratic method 
must be applied, because it is only thus that the spontaneity 
of thought is aroused. No truth is so salutaty as that which 
the lunatic suggests to himself. Persuasion from others rather 
strengthens the patient in the sophistry of error. I should 
prefer suitable lectures, conveyed in a lively and agreeable form, 
to the learning sentences by rote, as recommended by Ideler. 
The intellectual fechngs (§5 43, 166} are the medium through 
which the understanding is especially to be influenced. 

But whenever we can reckon on any susceptibility for it, we 
must never neglect the general improvement and emploj-mcnt 
of the mind. By these the intellectual qualities of the individual 
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are strengthened, and the reaction of spontaneity is founded and 
improved. Culture is one of the surest protections against the 
inroads of insanity (^ 129), and in this respect paychicRl treat- 
ment bears a great resemblance to education, with which 
(under the title of psychagogica) it is so often compared. But 
here again everything must be adapted to individuals taxi to 
circumstances (§ 162, 2), and the appearance of design and 
dictation must as far as possible he avoided (ibid. I, c). Of 
all the scientific employments which may here be made available 
for our purpose, mathematics have undoubtedly the preference. 
They alone afford that complete evidence and concluaivenesa 
which satisfy the requirements of man's reasoning powers. 
They arrange and exercise them, as it were, unconsciously j they 
are difiicult enough effectually to abstract the mind from other 
trains of thought,aud leave fancy and passion undisturbed. Eveii 
logic, if the study of it were admissible, does not afiurd tbeae 
advantages, because, when half- studied, it only serves to sup- 
port the sophistry of delusion, and forms points of transition to 
the dangerous abstractions of meta}>hyHics. Hoffbauer' tells us 
of a lawyer, who, having, when in the deepest distress, applied 
himself to the study of mathematics, succeeded in raising him- 
self from a state of despair. Next to mathematics (which may 
be very well united with music, § IGl), or where the patient 
cannot, or will not employ them,l should recommend the natural 
sciences. They are clear, easy of comprehension, entertaining, 
unexciting, and highly instructive and improA-ing. But where 
the mind is closed against all these remedies, play (cards, &«.) 
affords,in many cases, as exercising thought, a welcome resource. 

§ 166. Feeling (^ 39) ia most frequently acted upon for our 
particular purpose, and, indeed generally, according to the 
scheme of ' pleasure and displeasure' (ibid.), especially the in- 
dividual feelings (^§ 40-42), nay, even the emotions are made 
to act on feeling (^ 43). 

Pleasure and displeaeurc are employed in therapeutical 
psychagogics as reward and punishment ; content should follow 
quiet behaviour, pain, turbulent behaviour. It is always a maiti 
principle that there is sense in rewards and punishments, only 

^ong as the patient can be improved by them ; where im- 



' Untenuchutigen über die KtuiUieil«! der Seele, v 
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provemeut is unattainable, they lose their object, and measures of 
security should take their place. In the applicatiou, however, of 
rewards and punishments, varioua precautions are to be observed. 

1. The motives of reward and punishToent must counter- 
balance in energy (i. e. in degree) the motives of the delusion. 
Half measures must be carefully avoided, as they only produce 
R stronger reaction. Drunkards, in particular, require strict 
treatment. 

2. We should be severe towards the faults of the patient, 
mild towards his person ; we ought, therefore, to be just, 
equitable, and, above all, perfectly dispassionate. Punishment, 
with anger, excites a bitter feeling, and wholly fails of its 
object. How can the patient receive it as a remedy applied by 
a physician who desires hia welfare? To impress his mind 
with the idea that justice is done liim is tlic business of the 
medical man, and it is not always an easy task. The pure 
notion of right is by no means to be taken here as the guide, 
for it ia not applicable to the mentally diseased patient. The 
degree of this applicability must be measured according to the 
actual state of the consciousness of the patient, that is, accord- 
ing to the degree of freedom in his volition (^ 56), and to the 
object of the punishment in the particular case. 

3. The punishment, as well as the reward, must imme- 
diately follow its cause, and be continued ao long as the patient 
has the consciousness of its apphcability to his conduct. 

4. Regard must be had to the milder or rougher disposi- 
tion, and to the character and staition of the patient, that wc 
may avoid committing faults or absurdities. 

5. We must be much more prompt and liberal in the 
bcNiowal of rewards than of punislimcnta, in order constantly 
to remind the patient of the intention to effect his cure. 

An adhcrcuco to these maxims constitutes practically the 
difference between discipline and mere drilling; the latter of 
which presupposes no consciousness, and is therefore at moat 
Hpplicable only in the lowest psycho- physical conditiua, in the 
caae of idiots of the more advanced degree, or in the most 
furious attacks of mania (pro niomenio), where the patient 
must, like an unconscious natnml power, be prevented from 
injuring himself and uthem.' 

' 5<e IdclcT, I. c. TOl. Ü; DIuipUa, %. lU-^M. 
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B^ this mode of proceeding the impulsej being altrajs 
ehecked in its ebullition, will gradually subside ; a sum of 
remimscenceA of the consequences of his actions accumulates 
in the mind of the pfiticnt, nhich fails not to produce a salutary 
effect ia the sequel,^ for so long as the mental powers are 
generally active, and, therefore, uutil a total disoi^nisation ot 
the brain takes place, their conformability and eicitability never 
wholly cease. 

From all this, the object of rewarding or punishing lunatic 
patients is pretty apparent. The means for the purpose are aa 
various as the individuals and relative circumstances; and 
to discover and employ tliem, must be left, for the most par^ 
to the tact of the psychopathic physician. Fainfid, corpc»sl 
chastisements, which at the same time wound the sense of 
honour, as, for instance, flagellation, will probably be suitable 
only in the rarest cases (not at all?).' Those which do not 
wound it, for instance, a drip-bath upon the shorn head, should 
be employed but very seldom. Deprivation of food, abstinence 
or, OQ the contrary, an indulgence in favorite dishes, a prohi- 
bition from walking out, from^ visiting the garden, or &om 
greater liberty, in the cases of more docile individuals ; a de- 
privation of books, a denial of some refined amusement, as, 
for instance, music, among the more educated patients ; a dis- 
approving silence, a withdrawal of marks of respect in oar 
conduct, nay, a reproachful look, and, under opposite circum- 
stances, a friendly demeanour, with a pressure of the hand« 
and a cordiality of expression tow&rds those of the best educa- 
tion, — all this the psychopathic physician must be able toi 
devise at the moment, and he must not be actuated thereiu', 
either by convenient harshness, or by false philanthropy.* 

The several feelings (§§ 40, 42) may often be employed iw 
psychical remedies. Self-approbation (I'amour propre) nets ia 
cases where the above-mentioned motives are called forth; 
compassion may he verj' successfully used to divert the mine! 

' L.c.p. 822. 

■ "The minil of Tooli i> obliged bj a cudgdliag to remember Ihe world from nhidi 
the cud^l cornea." — Lkhlenlierg. 

' Hence we lee t:\rv\y ilml ia the gueition iioir lo numly ditputed in EngUnd ] 
■bout the ifBtem of reilramt uid of luiH-rttlraiKl, tbe truth doei not lie in the middle, 
bal in ■ judldoiu «i^licalion of both to incUTidnil cun. 
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from liypochondriacal nnd similar egotistical feelings; but, 
above all, religious feeling has the moat extraordinary effect as 
a salutarj remedy, so that the physician, happy, oa the one 
hand, to possess ao excellent a means, has, on the other, every 
reason to be very cautious in its application, juat as he would 
lie in applying heroic and costly somatic remedies and psychical 
remedies of the fancy (^ 161) ; lest, in avoiding Scylla, he should 
fall into Charybdis. Here too we must constantly remember 
that the question is one of feeling, and not of dogmatic in- 
struction, which the patient will hardly be capable of (§ 163) 
receiving. 

Hope is likewise one of the most effectual of the feelings for 
the cure ( ^ 44) of all conditions in whicJi the mind cu-operates.' 
Religion acts, in this sense, as hope of a more elevated kind. 
Hope is, to a certain extent, a part of our e;/o, which has in it 
the principle of duratiou wlien other parta are tiireatened with 
destruction, n manifestation of the inmost paychica! energy of 
Life, which bids defiance to the storma of devastation, and thus 
represents the sanitary powers of nature in this sphere. It 
affords, therefore, an important psychical remedy, and it was 
no small praise which was beatowed on the excellent Jleil, that 
even those patients whom he was unable to restore to health 
never abandoned hope. Yet even this remedy requires caution, 
and, as far aa possible, adherence to truth (^ 164) ; for hope, 
often disappointed, destroys conßdcQce, and leads ultimately to 
despair. 

But, moreover, a physician who thoroughly understands the 
human heart, may with great advantage have recourse to 
those psychical remedies which create feelings of unhap- 
pincss in his patients. For instance, in cases of casual 
faults from levity, absence of mind, or excitement, he may 
desire to create repentance and becoming seriousness, as he 
wotdd have recourse, on the physical side, to a nauseating or 
lowcriug treatment. Indeed, it may be confidently asserted, 
that a profoimd and thoroughly transforming influence on the 
mind cannot possibly be effected without wounding the spirit. 

In a therapeutical view, the excitement of the more vivid 
emotions requires the greatest caution. Like the fancy (5 164) 
they easily lead to extremes ; often move the patient in an 
' Spci boDi lUt *if«. V'lvtTt «p» vidi, qui moriturui cttt. — Otirl. 
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undue degree, and are, for tlie most part, but too trausiei 
Yet in sensitive individuals and in acute cases, where psychical 
symptoms predominate, these remedies invariably afford a safe 
and often a decisive aid, in carrj-iug out the psychical cure. Of 
course, in stheuic cases of psychical activity, it is preferable to 
employ depressing emotions ; for instance, fear and horror {the 
latter always with great caution), and in asthenic cases, exciting, 
emotions ; as, for instance, enthusiasm.' There are many in- 
stances of the cure of psycho-physical states by means of emo- 
tions. One is the instance already quoted, of epilepsy cansed 
by the power of imitation in the Orphan Asylum at Haarlem, 
cured by threatening the patients with a red-hot iron (§ 126). 
Conring recovered from an intermittent fever, which passed 
into melancholy, through joy at speaking to the celebrated 
Meibomiua.' The mixed emotions are complex and uncertain 
in tbcir effects ; their application resembles what is called the 
met asjni critic method by mcaus of medicine ; an attempt is 
made to rouse the listless activity of the mind from its lethargy, 
without giving it a definite direction. Vexation and shame are 
the moat effectual means for this purpose.* 

^ 1(37, The will (^ 45) is in general influenced according to 
the schemes of love and hatred (pleasme and displeasure, ibid.), 
especially by the excitation of individual impulses (^ 46), in 
which, above all things, the gradual formation of a habit is to 
be aimed at, whereby the most durable effects ate produced. 
It is, of course, evident that passions cannot, with proprietv, 
be combated by passions, as if, for instance, we should en- 
deavour to convert ambition into religious fanaticism.* 

To a paralysed will we present objects which the patient, 
with whom we are acquainted, once eagerly desired and dis- 
liked. We seek to concentrate his interest on a single 
point, by imperceptibly giving everything a tendency in that 
direction (of course with due precaution, and with a view to 

' SJnui conducit omni modo appoti/tim catKiliare aaini riffectiim Uli. t/ui jam 
\'u Swicten, Comniiiit. iii, p. il9. 
Unier'i Physiciu, vol. ii. p. 370. 

We And extmplei in Ideler, vol. ii, p. 906, &c. Eiqiiirnl inniJc use of a reSucil 
of honour Ii; leiving a melanclioly lunatic patient (an officer) for ose night 
■loDG in liis room, after ending imm liim a promise not to commit luicide. 
affirmi that a madman Beldom hreak« liia word. 
See Ideler, 1. c. voL ii, p. 687. 
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fixing Ilia ideas) ; uay, wc place him in apparcut dauger, for 
instance, by immersion in water, &c. without, however, having 
recourse to the strange coups de thMtre, recommended by Rcil.' 

To an over-excited will, we oppose removal of the object 
(that is, when the excitement is but weak, for, in a higher 
degree, auch removal only increases tlie excitement}, repose, 
solitude, especially iu combination with darkness and silence ; 
and in the higher degrees, restraint. This restraint, whetlier it 
be purely psychical, by inspiring awe, or whether it be effected 
by corporeal means, as by fetters, Sec., is a necessary condition 
in psychical cures. It is only thus — the patient's will (as the 
proper psychical manifestation of spontaneity} either co-ope- 
rating in the cure, or, at least, not opposing it — that this mode 
of cure is successful, and no one is really a psychopathic phy- 
sician till he has obtained the command over liia patient's will. 
For this purpose every power of opposition must be taken 
away. Every insane patient must be treated, according to 
circumstances, at the commencement of his disorder with un- 
compromising firmness. The commands should be short and 
decisive, hut such only as can be carried into effect. Corporeal 
restraint must be carefully adapted to circumstances. There lies 
a pecuhar controlling power, especially in men of great vital 
energy, in the eye ; wc know that this power, which Neumann 
attributes to a light actually emanating from the optic nerves, 
is applied even to animals, as, for instance, iu shoeing horses. 
The English call it " to catch or meet the eye," and Esquirol 
frequently mentions that be looks steadfastly at his patients. 
Here, again, it must be borne iu mind that the physician who 
would exercise tliis kind of magnetism ought to be sure of hia 
■UGCCM, or he will make himself ridiculous. 

The several impulses are variously used in psychicid treat- 
ment, but not in that degree of violence at which they become 
passions (^ 47). 

The psychopathic physician excites affection towards himself 
when he bestows it with an honest and warm heart. It be- 
comes a longing for him, provided he keep it within prudent 
bounds, which, indeed, is his duty, as it is not to be supposed 
that he lives for one patient alone. With this limitation it ii 



■ HhapMd. p. 209. 
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a maiusprlng in his treatment. Domestic life would afford J 
one of the remedies most worthy of humanity, through lov^fl 
if that were not, unhappily, too often the source of thol 
disease. ■ 

The impulse or love of research and of gain, with other in«! 
centives, may be employed to excite a powerful interest (seal 
above), and at the same time to effect a mental cure (^ 165). I 

The impulse of imitation, however (§ 46), is peculiarly suited I 
to our object. Its power, which is especially strong in weak J 
minds, acting in secret, pervades even the diseased mind,^ aad I 
good example is justly commended as the main lever of p8y-> 1 
chogogy. I 

§ 168. We have to consider further (§ 159), corporeal I 
remedies, with reference to their psychical action ; but as it ia ] 
only in this respect that they have a place here, no person J 
who clearly understands our object will require that we should J 
enter into their special indications. They may here, in generalf I 
have a threefold relation. I 

1. To the mental action itself. I 

2. To those diseases of the body which stand to the psycho- I 
pathies in the relation of causes. I 

3. To tliose diseases which accompany the psychopathies at I 
complications. In this threefold sense, principally, may con- I 
poreal means be employed in psj-cho-physical disorders. I 

The first scries of remedies has been already partially I 
uoticed in the psychical mode of treatment {§§ 161, 162, 167) j J 
we need only therefore enumerate some that have not yet been | 
mentioned. 

a. Esercise ; either active, as mechanical, agricultural, or 
horticultural labour, gymnastics, riding, walking, skating, 
swimming, dancing, playing at billiards and teunis, &c. ; or 
passive, as driving in a carriage, being carried in a litter 
or palanquin, swinging, &c. Exercise has an esciting influence 
on all mental action. " I must walk," said Rousseau, " if I 
have to think." Travelling, which so often dispels incipient 1 
melancholy, hypochondriasis, and haimting thoughts, acts J 
chiefly by change of scene, yet partly also by exercise. It I 
works miracles, but, it must be confessed, only in milder cases. \ 



' tdeler, 1. c vol. iJ 
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Calum, non animum mutant, qui Iran» mare currunl, and post 
equitem »edel atra cura, and patrup qui» exul, »e quoque fagit ? 
— so sang the wise Horace, The modem custom of frequenting 
watering-places, however, affords many remarkable resnlts which 
are to he placed under this head, and it ia particularly useiiil 
for our purpose when the patient is compelled, from want of 
conveniences, to take care of himself. 

b. Lowering treatment of all kinds — hunger, thirst, blood- 
letting, purgation, cold, deprivation of sleep — acta psychically 
by weakening tho energy of the mental action where it is 
excited. 

c. Alterative and derivative remedies — as shower-baths, 
the beneficial effecta of which, patients themselves confirm by 
frequently asking fur them ; calomel, carried to salivation ; 
tartar emetic, in full or divided doses; sternutatories; rubbing in 
tart, emetic ointment over the shorn head (in the use of which, 
however, the greatest care and circumspection are to be ob- 
served ;) ' blisters, setona, moxas, &c. — act psychically by draw- 
ing off the attention, which ia improperly fixed, and at the same 
time, according to circumstances, exciting or lowering mental 
activity. 

d. Stimulants — wine, opium {see the next page), warmth, 
friction, electricity, &c. — act psychically, inasmuch as they 
promote the psychical functions by exciting a feeling of unre- 
strained organic vital energy. This effect is transient, and 
must be repeated with moderation, and a strict attention to 
the individual case,' 

All these remedies may call forth, at the same time, organic 
changea which shjdl cause or accompany paychical conditions ; 
but they have Ukewise a purely psychical effect, and it is in 
this acnae that they are introduced in tliia place. Somatic 
rcmediea, as causing and accompanying corporeal conditions in 

' See SinogowilE. p. 4S0, Ice. 

' EiperimcQii mule of trMlmenl bf tnniruiion hnc hitherto procluccJ tu too 
few remit! to «tmnl their inlroduct ion into Ihethenptnticil department of duthiIj- 
ject Mherwiie than by way of note. With re«pcct to thera, Friedreich'! LltUrar- 
gecehichte, p. 177.nia]r beconiulted. Theitine niajbe uid of the application of the 
mineral magnet, which ^et require! a more Hilid organico-phfiical bui> ; ai abo 
of the «perimenti on inoculation, which, without a more accur«t« knowledge of the 
■namne!tic eauialilr, reit anlf on a poti, eryo pn^ltr, argument; for initancr. 
catching the itch, auil likewlie tomelimo iccictenlal liumK. ha>c cured InMniiy. 
therefore .,.,..., 
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mcutal diseases, come to be considered under the individual 
forms of those conditions. Many bodily coniplainta of the insane 
must either not be treated at ail, or hut very cautioualy, becaose 
they may be critical {§ 127) ; for instance, fever, without severe 
local affection, cutaneous diseases, abscesses, diarrhcea, rheuma- 
tism, &c. The very existence of many corporeal conditions is 
problematical, because the insane patient gives no information 
respecting them, although he often calls loudly for their relief. 

I have purposely avoided a special allusion to narcotics in 
this place, though they are frequently recommended in the 
treatment of psychopathies.' In their first effects they belong 
to the class of stimulants, bu.t must be used, as such, with very 
great precaution, on account of their dangerous after-effects, 
so that pure stimulants may with advantage be substituted for 
tbcm. Ill their total effect, that of causing stupefaction, they 
are almost absolutely contra -iudicated, as respects our object ; 
they always diminish the efficacy of the psychical principle ; 
if too long continued they change every form of psychosis into 
almost incurable idiocy ; and they may, in their tranquillising 
power, be advantageously replaced by other sedatives. Special 
indications for the employment of the narcotic class, in indivi- 
dual cases, will naturally occur to the physician of discrimination. 

§ 1G9. We mentioned above (§ 159) a mixed method of 
treatment. As such 1 would provisionally designate the so- 
called animal magnetism (§ 8t) in its tlicrapeutical application. 
Under the name of idio-magnetism (ibid.) we have learned to 
recognise this scries of phenomena as a state of transition. 
Where it does not arise spontaneously, but is produced in a 
patient by medical interference, one psycho-physical state of 
disturbance is purposely opposed to another, perhaps more 
dangerous one, already existing; in the same manner, for in- 
stance, as with reference to the body, we oppose to certain 
cachexies a mercurial or iodine disease ; an experiment which it 
is evident is always an affair of conscience, and an individual 
problem for the solution of the physician. 

That this therapeutical magnetism represents a mixed psj'cho- 
physical remedyfoUows partlyfrom the description which we have 
given of its psycho-physical phenomena, partly from the manner 
in which, according to experiments hitherto made, it is produced. 
See, on opium uid digitalis, Friedreich's and Bliimröder'e Blätter fur Psycliüter. 
1H37. 1. 
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This maimer is twufuld. 

Ist. Physically, by manipulation. 

2d. PsycUically, without maiiipulatiou, by a relntioa of the 
phyaiciau to the susceptible individual, occurring through the 
medium of feeling and fancy, which relation is called the rap- 
ftorl. This difTerence of the given phenomenon Las hitherto 
divided those who explain it into one party which regards it in 
a psychical sense, and the other in a somatic sense, according 
to the best espcrience of each. The former, which is the older, 
adheres to a purely psychical view, and incurs the danger either 
of deviating into the domain of ethics and religion, or of ex- 
plaining every human feeling, for instance, love, veneration, ficc., 
to be magnetism, by which, in fact, nothing whatever is ex- 
plfdned. The latter, which is the more recent, insists on an 
empiricaliy communic^ited influence by manipulation, and is in 
danger of explaining all the phenomena. either as (inconceivable) 
effects of electricity, or of a telluric magnetism in the human 
body, which likewise explains nothing ; or else of entirely over- 
looking one series of these phenomena, which, nevertheless, is 
a part of the whole. 

In our position, which with respect to this entire doctrine 
i« provisional (^ 123, note), it only remains to accept /iro tein- 
pore the given phenomena which it offers on both sides, and to 
consider them in their therapeutical relation. 

1 . The somatic manipulation of the so-called magnetism con- 
sists in strokes or passes, which the physician makes principally 
with the tips of his fingers, often with the thumbs of both 
hands, from the head of the patient to his extremities, either 
with actual contact, or {in distan») at some distance. The practice 
of the mngnetiscr consists in numeruus variations, gradations, 
deviations, and combinations of this manipulation. The effect 
of this treatment is sometimes magnetic sleep (^ 81), with all 
ita consecutive phenomena; but often only an allaying of nervous 
excitement, without those abnormal phenomena. Many of the 
most recent magnetiscrs intend only to produce the latter raiM 
effect, with which the psychical side of the question hfls nothing 
to do, and disclaim all individual rapporl, attributing the entire 
efUcacy, aa Hoffbauer formerly did,' to the passes, which, accord- 
■ Nolo In Crichton on McdIiI Abcmtioi>F p. 7&! oolf in the lenie of going la 
ileep in the ordiniry »■}. 
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iiig to their bilief, are eyiuilly effectual by wlmtever haiid prac- 
tiaetl. Tlie neiiro-electric, or electric vital current in the skin, 
proved by tbe e:tperiments of Zantedescht and Favio,' and which 
is ascertained to be connected with con^^ulaive movements, is, 
at all events, worthy of attention. 

2. The psychical influence la effected by an individuality uf 
the physician, to which that of the patient (for tbe most part 
feraales) becomes subject or passive, so that the spontaneity of 
the latter is, as it were, merged in that of the former. In cases 
of great susceptibility on one part, and of great euei^ on the 
other, this rappwt is often produced by the mere look, often too 
without intentional influence. These phenomena are, in essential 
particulars, the same as result from somatic treatment, only with 
a predominance of the symptoms of psychical exaltation. 

^ 170, The so-called animal magnetism may be employed 
as a remedy with a threefold object. 

1 . To tranquillise : for this purpose simple magnetic sleep is 
sufficient, nay, often (as for instance, in toothache, slight convul- 
sions, &c.), tractation suffices, without the induction of sleep, 
This harmless manipulation may at any rate be sometimes tried, 
and may have an advantageous effect, psychically through the 
feeling of hope, arising from confidence in its efficacy (^ 160), 
and physically through centripetal innervation. 

2. By a higher degree of vitality, to excite, through the 
nervous system, a salutary (metasyncritical) reaction. This 
procedure demands great caution and individual discrimination, 
since, after all, it is only proceeding by guess. The physician 
may here be compared to one attacking tbe case with a stick. 
if lie strike the disorder, so ranch the better; if he strike the 
patient, so much the woise. The question always is, how far 
may a psycho- physical exaltation go, in /Aw or that individual 
patient, in order to produce only a nalutary excitement, and 
where lies the point at wliich this excitement may become 
(langerovg? It can never he a matter of indifference; he, 
therefore, who will venture to give a decided answer to this 
question, as applied to the case which he is treating, may like- 
wise venture on this procedure. 

3. To obtain, by the so-called clairvoyance, prescriptions 
from the patient himself as to the treatment of bis case. He 

' Comp. Scliinidfa Jihrb. I8J1. 
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who ha8 rightly conceived the essence of magnetism to be au 
over-wrought dream (§ 85}, with extraneous psychical influence 
(§ 169), may consider, in the individual case which he is treat- 
ing, whether he can really cspect, from the heightened instinct 
of his patient (§ 85), a better insight into the case than from 
his own scientific knowledge. When the latter leaves him 
wholly at a loss, and notliiug is riaked, he may venture on the 
experiment. 

It is sufficiently erident, from what has been stated, that 
merely making experiments with magnetism, to gratify scientific 
curiosity, is cruel, and to gratify philosophic or religious 
curiosity, is foolish (ibid.) This is not employing it as a 
remedy. 

The so-called magnetic treatment thus offers physically a 
calming or enervating remedy, and psychically, nn e^tperiment 
which excites the fancy. It acts as a mixed method, through 
a mean state between psycho-physical health and disease, and 
should therefore, at most, be tried only in such mean states. 

In what the efficacy of this strange method pi-operly con- 
sists has not yet been decided by science. At all events, the 
term " magnetism," arising out of Mesmer*« history and hypo- 
theses (see the Historical Chapter, page 60), is wholly gratuitous, 
provisional, and by way of analogy. The term "mesmerism," 
which is here and there used, though the moderns differ much 
from Mesmer, would still therefore be more suitable. We are by 
no means informed how the forces of telluric or mineral mag- 
netism, which, with those of the metallic tractor — the so-called 
rhabdoraancy, require a more accurate physical elucidation, are 
related to these psycho-physical phenomena. To deduce them, 
as sometimes has been done, solely from the focus of genera- 
tion, and consider them as merely hysterical, though the sexual 
developments have certainly much to do with them (^ 67), 
would be to take a partial and, I tthould say, unjust view, con- 
sidering the character of many physicians known to us as 
friends of this method, and the experiments which we ourselves 
have occasionally bad the opportunity of making on wholly 
unprejudiced young hoys. To explain magnetism by the 
" rapport " in which all natural beings stand to cncli other, 
as was done formerly by Pr. Ilufeland,' and more recently by 
' t;rWrS;ni|Ml1ilr, 1X11. 



KimcimiMpr,' im etidmtlj ntm^ag dw ^roand of expli 
ViiM fnr, ni the (iiiCRtioa bcrebiB icfiErence tu a mure definite 
" m|t|Mirt." It i» commeikdable in Eaarnioser that, while he 
mIiiIh {hv imi>rov<Mncat of •omnAmbolÜtts bv magnetiain, he 
tApwIw iioti<v« the fact of tUeir being made worse bjr it ; and 
H ^ (VHitiii, ft* KMrlimmKycr^ liaa alreadr obaerred, that the 
tMit <p\|iUimI 11,1)1 of llii« mucb-talkcd-of and oAeQ-aboaed mode 
vi VtJKy W tt> W h<>|wd fur only by punuiug the course vliidi 
w IttXv uk WW iuqairic» between psychology and medicine 
■WUiM.->>\ ifmliiujiv^ , but not etiMi thiu until some one poswss- 
i»({ thv ivntiMtv ({uahlws shall be found to devote himself to 

Wc utx-d uut here pursue in detail the therapeutics of the 
Inuiaitioa »tatea, hypochondriasi»] Sec. They come, on the ao- 
uwtic vide, under the head of special therapeutics, where they 
•ill be brought forward. On the psychical side there is only a 
diiU'rtrncv in degree between them and those of the psychoses; 
consequently, the remedies which act on the lower members of 
the intrrmcdiutc state (the senses, cteufesthesis, &c. ^ 160, &c.) 
will, for the must jinrt, sutRce ;* but where this is not the case, 
the following principles are applicable. 

5 171. We now come to the treatment {^ 159) of the different 
forms of p!.ychopnthica. As a first general law, we should here 
obitcrve the maxim, always to treat the patient more than the 
(lisoosc ; that is to say, in a disease where the personality (the 
iiiilividiial) iM in ijiiestion, to indi?idualise more than we do in 
Iri'iitiny imy other disease. No two persons being alike, eacli 
I'ltHfunist he treated on its own merits; yet the psychopathies, 
likf nil ollirr ilisordcrs, offer, on the whole, three indications: 

' Dor UignMlimui. SluUgKril, 1842. ' Vcn. d. Cli. Msgn. &c., ISIS. 

* Tlifi^ arf minyrciiurtiuf Gx|ieriiDenliof lUitniodeof curenhichbearihe »[»mp 
«f (HllhAil olMimtDoii 1 for IntUnce, llioic of Dr. Spiritus, in Nasie'a Zeitachrift, 
INlie, ml, 1, Ac, EiperimeDts o( Ihe kind, nhicU are to he ojcntioaed eUenhere, 
tim« liHiii uIiIucihI \ij mytrlt, wlikli forbid inc lo expresi a poaiiiTC judgment ia 
til» nrfMlve. 

' " rrliil iiiil cioirull tnur A limr tltrcXf. le ccritciu, Ici nerfs. le cceur, \ei poumoDi, 
I iiiliiliiilp, Ira IlilHlina, Ira rclni. I« wa\r, rl en rons^uence irait combitlre tuccea- 
llt*Hii-Hl Ifl "II t»l tj'mplanie, pourinlvmit Ie nial partout oü u radne 
WKI« titlnl i|Hl ciiniiatt In mnnexlona d« Iniia era organei, par Ira divera embisnche- i 
Ml iIm iimA (tmnJi tij'mpathiqiwi. I'ttti4qn»ra duns mn foyer." — M, a. Dirt, dea | 
i<ll.i \: Wit whcic liTatorfa l> 
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the treatment of the causes ; the treatment of tlic disorder ; and 
the treatment of the coiivaleacetice. 

Above all things, the physician must be furnished with x 
perfect Haaraoesis. It ia not only necessary to the diagnosis, 
but is Bcniceable likewise for the treatment, becnusc this must 
be guided by a knowledge of the patient's personality. Ad 
accurate anamnesis, or memorial of his symptoms, obtained 
without his knowledge, is likewise a good means of inspiring 
the patient with awe on the occasion of the first visit 
(Georgct). 

It is sclf-ci-ident that the occasional causes, when they are 
discoverable, and admit of removal, must be removed. The 
predisposing circumstances existing in the personality must 
be particularly attended to here, where we have so much to 
do with the rule //rincyjtwoös/o (§ 156,3). On the physical side, 
the object is to give strength in general, and to the iiervoas 
system in particular, by light, air, baths, exercise, diet, &c. ;' 
but on the psychical side, the measures to be recommended 
form a distinct system of prophylactics^naf dietetics for the 
mind. 

The remedial dietetics of the mind {a« the prophylactics 
of psyehopathies)^, are those among the psychical remedies 
(55 160, 167} which are applicable to a still healthy per- 
sonality. They too relate to thought, feeling, and will (ibid.), 
but accompanied with knowledge. By this, therefore, the 
prophylactic is principally distinguished from the curative, 
psychical treatment; that in the latter, the \ea*t (§ 156), in the 
former, the greatest effect is to be produced through the under- 
standing. That strength of mind is partly a prophylactic 
against the psychoses is evident from this circurostance, that 
the energies of the functions and organs in general, and in 
this iufltiince, therefore, those of the fnnetions of thought and 

' •■ Ai inwi bccoiuF more cotercd »illi mo» idiI lark on tlie wbtlwvd Me to 
prolfTt lliem from alnrnii, lo Ibr nerroaa i^ilrm !• uiJ to become cue-biniened 
or cpldcrmaliusl againiii ilic atanui of lite." — llrchenlitrgrr, 1. 1. p. S<. tn ntlicr 
wonl«, thr atrm become iirenglhened hy the hiliit of lulTeriiig ; their lennUnnctt 
U blunted hj um. 

' Wbat, in mjr imill work ' On Ibe Dirtulic* of (he MinrI,* 1 cilled b; lb» namr. 
WM > praphyLarlic lytlrm of treating bodily dlicue«. and (Ibc *lat« of Iranailinn) 
hypnchomlii*ti>, on • (»yebical plan; hut tlui ntcnlial eUoienti rtuuin itie lanie 
tbrougboul. 
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hartes eadi oUmt. Hews it Mb» Atf the »fitidnl 
wuwu ed en not oolf matribote to Ae pnpliTbuii, bttt 
nait liiwiiilf kn« Uk dnef Ave mit. \tm hub k, tboe- 
fore, KlT-lciMnMee (of s pnetiaü dsracter, not " ^'f^j '- 
«cal MpliHtrT); tta mn md ■ i bW«n c f, Mtf-conrauML Hen^ 
then, we are at tbe Cnits cf oar medical domatn, aettnllf on 
Uw eoadfawa of ctliici ; and, in ba, «9 Schiller, in a ^i^aio- 
lopcal new (§ 44), ao Etqniiol, l«i br psrchiatrical ofaaöratkn 
■a a pathogmetic riew, recopntses rcrfiv as tbe monl i^h 
of paj-chical heahfa.' That the diffident man ahonld not 
wholly relr opoo bimKlf, but, where his own ji^gment n not 
■nfficieot (a» id choosng a profcasioD, in contracting marriage, 
in rarioiu other affain, &c.), iboalil seek the adrice of a 
qualified psychological pbraician, ongfat to be ooderstood as a 
matter of course. 

Tbc Kcveral point« to be observed so clearlv result from th« 
consideration of the condition« stated (^^ 129, 130), and the 
maximN to lie deduced from them are bo rariuus and individual, 
that the greater part of them must be left to the phrsician's 
own reflection, and to bis unbiassed and calm observation and 
procedure. But we will here recapitulate the leading punts, 
in order to determine, at least, what is essential. 

The 6rit problem of mental dietetics, is to make oursclred 
(ibjectivD ; tliat is, to acquire self-knowledge. After under- 
standing our psychical relations, tbe second problem is to har- 
monise them ; that is, to do away with the preponderance of 
one tendency over another Above all, it is requisite for our 
purpose that fancy sliouM be restrained and kept in subordi- 
iintioii. Of the feebugs, let the social (§ 40), especially, be 
cherished; let us endeavoiu: to confirm and strengthen the will, 
and practically to cultivate the understanding, and direct it to 
external objects. Especially let the senses be stintidated to 
counterbidimce fancy; let the temperaments (§ 125) be modi- 
fied, and all the powers be harmoniously developed, since they 
arp ciinHniied by action. It is very necessary that we should 
in particular exercise ourselves in recognising* and iutemally 
baUncing these ever-fluctuating extremes of life — joy and 
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sorrow, ill order tlmt in this respect also the equilibrium may 
be restored.' Lnstly, let a genuine religious state of mind, " the 
free relation of man to a Bujicrior power,'" that ajgis against 
everything mean, morbid, and destructive, in faith and mural 
conduct be preserved, and we shall be able to look from within 
with trau(]ui]lity on the tlireatcning terrors of insanity. 

All this must be effected and enforced by the physician, as 
a psychagoguc or instructor of the mind, where the individual 
himself is not equal to it. 

Langermann, if not the first, was, at all events, the foremost 
to compare the treatment of mental disorders to education, 
and to advise mental development and cultivation with a tliera- 
peatical view. As a prophylactic, it is fully adequate to its object ; 
as a remedy, and that the best, the comparison fails ; — the dif- 
ference between the education of youth and psychical treat- 
ment must be the same as that which exists between their 
objects — childhood and insanity. Children and lunatics are 
said to have this in common, that "they speak the trutli ;" they 
have many other and more important resemblimces, but likewise 
very many differences ; both will be easily discerned by the 
attentive observer. Moreover, that self-command is possible, 
even in a state of mental disease, and consequently offers a 
means of cure, is proved by the cunning of lunatics, by which 
they are often able for a long time to conceal their insanity. 

We will add here one special remark, that females in par- 
ticular, with a decided predisposition to mental disorders, are 
adea, as by a sure prophylactic, preaened from them, in the 
)iarmouious exercise of their psycho-physical life, by the regu- 
lating influence of marriage (we mean a comparatively happy 
marriage, of course).* 

5 1 72. The cure of the psychopathies (which, as evidently re- 
salts from the notion that they are disordered relations of mind 
and body, $ 121, and must always beat the same time psychical 
and physical) is different according to their sereral forms. It is 
clear, from what has been said (^ 155, &c.), that the notion of 
the H» tnedicatrix Naturie, or natural cure — the religion of the 
healing art in gcucral — must, in this department likewise remain 



' A|iiinm>. apprcni 
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' Conpsre Biquirol, Sinogowili. tnd olbcri. 
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our leading star. All organic actions are effoita at self-preserva- 
tioii ; Lerc, therefore, we ought, at the right moment, to under- 
Btand the art of doing nothing- — of "letting well alone." With 
respect to pharmaceutical remedies, properly so called, their fre- 
quent application in cases of mental alienation is rendered diffi- 
cult by various circumstances {opposition, insensibility, &c.), nnd 
there is nothing special to be said here respecting their indi- 
cation and mode of application which would not be stated gene- 
rally in works on pharmacology and apecidl therapeutics.' 
They refer, therefore, principally to the somatic complications, 
which we shall presently notice. 

Folly (5§ 131-Ki()) ofTera no small difficulties in its treatment. 
A command over the patient must constitute the commcnce- 
nient of the cure. He must be brought into subjection by 
coercive measures (^ 16") ; circumstances must be changed, 
and new ones substituted ; the main principle of these must 
be order, to which the confused psychical actions of the patient 
ninat be habituated. Occupation is here the chief psychical 
remedy (§ 162, 2, a, b), in order to arrest the vague flight of 
ideas. The coercion, however, must not be violent and con- 
tinued, but must be mitigated or increased as a reward or 
a punishment [§ 160), according to behariour. The kind and 
degree of employment, from field labour to reading, must be 
suited to the ability and inclinations of the patient ; his fancy 
must on no account be cousulted. Au abject must alwnys be 
held out, which shall not appear as a mere remedy ; the rela- 
tion of the exercise to the nnderstanding must be closely 
in correspondence with the returning activity of the latter, 
and direct correction of its irregularity must not take place 
till there is the most decided improvement (§ 165), 

Suitable psychical measures must be opposed to the several 
psychical symptoms: to absence of mind (§ 131), a fixatioD of 
the attention to one object of interest (§ 16S) ; to forgctfnlnesa 
(ibid,), an exercise of the memorj- (^ 163) ; to talkativeness, soli- 
tude which atl'ords no opportunities for conversation ; to 
bursts of passion (ibid.), a categorical imperative ; to the pre- 
sent morbid inclinations of the patient, his former annmnes- 
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tically known ones ; a generally suitable discipline witli respect 
to instruction (^ l(i6) is, above sll things, indicated in this 
form. 

On the somatic side, a certain genera) neurosis (tendency 
1o aitasm?), which, indeed, perhaps primarily, arises from a 
to[)ical ncrrons affection,' often stands to moria in the relation 
of a <«ncomitant cause. Its symptoms are nervous erethism, 
decided periodicity, spasms, hallucinations. It is to be 
counteracted by nervine remedies, but especially by tartar 
emetic in increasing doses from two to eight grains, in six 
ounces of distilled water. Other causal states of the body, 
as well as complications (§ lG)S)j among which, besides con- 
vulsions and paralysis, intermittent fevers certainly play a con- 
spicuous part (which, however, must not mislead us to adopt, 
in periodical moria, the couvenient resource of assuming 
what is termed a masked intermittent), may be counteracted 
in the manner already prescribed in the special treatment. 
Idelcr is perfectly right in saying^ that bodily diseases which 
are combined with insanity by no means require, on that ac- 
count, as has been ao often atfirracd, a different mode of treat- 
ment. 

Inunction with tartar emetic ointment, issues, and other 
similar annoyances, will scarcely be of much use in these 
cases,' and no i^cusible physician will c\pcct anj'thing from a 
specific, among which black hellebore, camphor, mnsk, opium, 
digitalis, strnmouium, colocynth, anagallis, tartar emetic, &c. 
have been recommended; all which remedies, uuder tlio proper 
circumstances, according to otherwise well-known therapeutical 
indications, deserve to be applied. 

§ 173. Fixed delusion (^ 137, except in the slightest and 
most recent cases, and takeu at a particularly fortunate moment) 
in by no means removed, as Reil believed it to bo,* merely by 
destroying the fixed idea. If this method ever were fluccessful, 
it waa probably where there was as yet no fixed delusion, but 
only a state of transition, in which state something may still 

' Hcnog, in the ilioic.nicD(iDn<>^ Bericht iilirr <tic Petmb. And. 
' L. c. vol. ii. p, 960. 

• Hul ■ rem«rk of Sinogowilt t'l llie rniilru? rfteci [p. *87) mcril) (urlhcr 
inquiry. 

• Rh^wml. p. 324. 
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\k- ho|K:d fur frum instruction and oppositioD (55 165, 17l). 
This form of mcntnl disurdcr i« not ultimately founded on tlic 
fi\cd iden itself, ihc object of which may be most various in 
kind (5 137), but in tliRt state of psycho-physical action wbich 
impeU the patient to take up imd to niaiotain such ideas. 
Still less is to be hoped from this method of procedure ia 
those cases where the fised delusion takes the form of perma. 
nent iuMuity — the termination, the crystallisation, as it were, of 
wayward folly. But though the idea be not the basis of the disor- 
der, it does uot fallow tliat it is not its essential phenomcnoD, and 
thus intimately connected with its basis. Though contradiction 
does not eure it, it is not, ou tliat account, useless, but contri- 
butes, when positively and negatively opposed to it, essentially 
towards the cure. In this, as in many eases of bodily disease, we 
must be content to act on the essential symptoms which are 
within our reach, the real focus of the disorder (the senaorium, 
5 140) being inaccessible to us, and the nature of its alteration 
unknown, (ibid.). In this sense the maxim il faul ilre Jim 
avec les fous is wholly inadmissible. When, therefore, maiii- 
ßcatis modificandU, we have endeavoured, in the manner indi- 
cated under moria (^ 17~), to alter aud to regulate the 
psycho-physical state of the patient in a general way, and have 
opposed to the state of isolation, which rises to the highest 
degree in this form of diseases of personality, nn abundance of 
external excitements, nothing remaius but to combat the ope- 
ration of the fixed idea, nay, the iden itself. This is done, 
first, negatively, i. e, with respect to its operation, by unin- 
terrupted, interesting, varying employment, which strongly 
claims the attention, aud leaves it no time to develop itself; 
with respect to the idea, by nut entering into it, by letting it 
pass unnoticed, and not appearing to think it worth while to 
refute it, or, whcu it can he done, pretending uot to have 
heard or understood the patient. For all ideas, which at first 
ii.t our attention, are ultimately extinguished by time ;' and as 
repetilio" (5§ ^^' "''■^) eonfirms the idea, so does the want of 
it for the same reason, gradually dispel it. Great advan- 
' JJ^nf be derived fi'om a new and deep interest, nay, from 
i .-i ificifll'lv excited emotions and impulses (^^ 166, 167), aud even. J 
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from apjmrent dangers inwhicli the pntieiit is purposely placed 
(Rcil) ; but the grcntcat care must be taken that no new fixed idea 
be established. In slighter cases it sometimes answers to yield to 
the delusion, and then, by happily so applying it as to show its 
refiitation, to recover the patient at least from the existing idea, 
by wliich procedure, time, and consequently much, is gained, and 
in the earliest stage, when the delusion is not wholly fijted, even 
a release from the disorder itself.' When this negative process 
has bei'Q tried with more or less auccess, the fixed delusion is 
uext to be attacked positively. This is done in two ways, a, by 
direct opposition ; b, by apparently yielding to the fixed idea, 
yet setting aside its object. The first of these methods will 
more frequently succeed than the second ; and here regard must 
necessarily be had to the objects of delusion which constitute 
(5 138) tiic varieties of this form. 

In the metamorphotic fixed delusion (§ 138, 1) the most 
applicable procedure, in addition to Ixidily treatment, is to faU 
in with the ideas of the patient in the manner above men- 
tioned, and apparently thus to ciu-ry out the cure. But special 
regard must be had to the local bodily malady on which, 
perhaps, the fixed delusion may be founded (§ 73), and to 
those hallucinations of the senses which are so often the source 
and the proper substance of the fiied delusion itself (§ 140). 

lu fixed delusion in the form of ambition (ibid. 3); indiffer- 
ence and, if possible, an ascendency on the part of the physi. 
cian, is necessary. Here, too, a serious, religious influence of 
the feelings, which gives man a consciousness of his littleness, 
and disposes him to humility, has often n verj' beneficial effect. 
Indifference is, in general, the best remedy that can be opposed 
to the enthusiast of every description. 

la religions fixed delusion, accompanied with remorse 
(5 138, 3), the religious feeling itself must be employed as a 
cure, by endeavouring to change its direction and by iuspiring 
confidence in the infinite mercy of God. In religious fixed 
delusion, combined with ecstasy, occupation of the soberest kind, 
alternated with cheerful recreation, must aid the direct in- 
struction which may be practicable, and which must always be 
founded ou the idea of religion. 

' Niinieroui ciMnpIn of Ihc kind wr known, hut ttMjr in not alnsft lo be de> 
iwnded upoD. Manjr nc to be fuunil In Rcil, 1. 1. pp. 329, MO, Itt. 
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In the erotic fisi-il delusion {ibid, 4), occupation is likewise! 
uu indispensable cunditioii.' The ndvice which even Reil^ g^*^ I 
to grntify the longing, which is here the foundation of the 1 
disease, would, if followed, almost certainly lead to destruction* J 
I-et ua reflect that here, again (see above), it is not the indi- J 
vidual idea, but that which fixes it, which is the point in \ 
quBBtion, and that the gratifieation of the desire never cure», 
but, on the contrary, increases it. A diversion to another 
object of the same desire, and a change of this diversion would 
be more likely to do good, if it were not so difficult to effect 
it. It is to be observed, moreover, that here, in every cttae, i 
physical remedies, especially the antiphlogistic method, must j 
likewise be resorted to, in order to lower the sexual orgasm.* 

In melancholy (ibid. 5) the cure by diversion (^ lfi2, I), 
but with caution and strict regard to the state of the individual, ' 
is applicable in its greatest extent. If it assume the character 
of spleen, sense of honour, duty, and religion, are perhaps the I 
only interests which can rouse the deadened \itality of the | 
mind.^ If it assume the character of thanatophobia, let j 
the cure, by means of occupation, gymnastics, riding, &c-, be 
declared to be a cure for the disorder of which the patient I 
is afraid he aliall die. Emotions, sometimes of the sthenic 1 
kind, but often asthenic, e, g. fear which furnishes a negativa | 
excitement (§ 28, obs. 10), are likewise useful in every kind of 1 
melancholy. 

Somatically the fised delusion, especially the metamorphotie ' 
and melancholic, is often referable to an abdominal disorder, 
as a concurrent cause, to wliich the treatment, as far as the J 
body is concerned, must be directed. Nothing is to be expected I 



r Tcbaa ; rt* ige, tutwfl 



' Veniu Dtia amal. Qui Snem qusria «.dioiIb, cedit «i 
erii.— Ovid. 

' Rliapsod. p. 348. 

' Dr. Ilsfner, □□ the canlnrr (Nine, Zeitielirifl, vol. ii, 1822), cured K afiDpb 
muuB rationally, by ^dually lending the patient to a romantic lenülHlity, i 
through it to a purer (eeling. 

' Goethe's vaudeville ' Lila' affnrda a pretty represeutition, founded oa a km 
ledge of human nalnrc, of a psychical cure Uy means of this variety. 

' A profound trait is found in Goethe's ' Willietm Meiiler." The harper, tired ot 
life and mentally diseased, alwaya carries poison ihont hini, am! the possibility of 
putting an end to bis eiistence at any moment, enalilcs him to liesr it, )iul be at 
(be Mine Üme fean death.— Vol. xi, pp. SHT. 29». 
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frum specific remedies, such »s Ijlack lielleborc, gratiola, &c. 
(^172). All irritattoii of the mucous meiubmne of the bowels, 
which esitenda to the abdominal nenous plexus, Hiid thence 
by the ccenecsthcsis spreads to the scnsorium, may arise from 
ilifi'ereut causes, and must be treated nccordisgly by laxatives, 
derivatives, purgatives, Sec. From the powerful and permanent 
effect of mineral waters, espocinlly those of Carlsbad, and of 
warm baths in generiJ,' they deserve to be especially recom- 
mended here. Greater difficulties are presented by diseases 
of the heart, which often accompany melancholy, and whicli 
indicate the antiphlogistic and sedative method of treatment. 
In the erotic fixed delusion, anomalies of the sexual life, which 
are generally to be ti-eated antipltlogistically.are seldom wanting, 
whether they be primary, or, as is more frequently the case, 
consecutive. 

^ 174. Mania (§ 143], though (^ 157) the most curable of 
the psychopathies, requires, however, a most energetic method 
of cure if the more favorable prognosis is to he borne out, 
The difficulty in deeidiug the mode of treatment lies principally 
in determining whether, in the individual case, the excess of 
c\citcment shall be checked or not, and if checked, in what 
degree. The answer cannot he general, it must be conditional. 
On the one hand, it appears natural to let the excitement take 
its course, so that it may exhaust itself, and, according to the 
laws of nature (§ 118, i8) pass to its opposite. On the other 
haud, the frequent repetition will make the impression on the 
motor system deeper and more durable. This consideration 
leads to three principal rules of treatment ; 1 . The patient must 
be tamed, that he may not injure himself and others. So far 
therefore the constraint, which is not to be looked upon as a 
cure, but as a measure of police, must be carried in every case. 
2. The patient must be treated in n twofold manner ; namely, in 
and out of the fit (^ 148), in order to prevent that impression 
already alluded to as caused by repetition. S. When wc employ 
constraint as a remedy (§ 167), and this may sen'c as a very 
geiiemi standard rule, a reaction of an inferior degree becomes 

' Sllitus ■perienl walcn (Inltft wiuMr) are tito frcquenllji ■pplicalilc (im C. D. 
Schroff, in Ihe • Mtdiral Aontli o( llic Aiutriwi 8Ut«,' d. I. i>i, 367), the ulUitr 
ol which, iu mtlanvholr, may hr acruuni«] tiir h;r ilie ilMuailiid piclhon, which, 
for the nMl pvt, ciiit* ia ihe ngion of llic « 
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weaker, and a reaction of a liigher degree, stronger by repres- 
sion i as a storm extinguishes a Hiuall fire, and fans a large 
one. Further, the more the psychical causality predominates, 
the sooner will the constraint, and the succeeding refiex action 
avail, while, on the contrary, the physical operation of nature 
will take its headlong course' The mania ephemtra (^ 148) 
expires, whether repressed or not, in and through its own at- 
tack. These regulations must be adhered to, but always indivi- 
dualised to suit particular cases. A mistaken philanthropy has 
attempted, in recent times, entirely to do awny with coercive 
measures by the system of non-reslraint. Theory and espe- 
rience show that, as concerns the patient, tliey are as little to 
be dispensed with as instruments in surgery ; and, as caucerna 
security, not without great danger. Let humanity be showa 
in tlie wisdom of their application. 

1. Constraint is effected psychically and physically : psychi- 
cally, by the means indicated (§ \f\7) ; but, as respects solitude, 
with this caution, that it be applied to lunatics only temporarily, 
because, if protracted, it deadens the effect, heightens the 
mania, concentrates the moria into fixed delusion, and more 
rapidly changes both into idiocy. Physically, there are many 
measures in ordinary use ; among which are the following, 

a. Remedies which directly check motion ; the strait -jack et, 
the constraint -eh air, the constraint- bed, bonds or shackles of 
every kind ; their application is justified by experience. They 
act by producing absolute depression of the disturbed mind, 
and are therefore indicated only where and so long as they pro- 
duce that effect {§ 71). They often act mechanically in pre- 
venting half voluntary motions, for instance, in the case of 
Onanists, who practise their ruiuous habit by night, frequently 
without being conscious of it, when half asleep. In patients 
who have been subjected to such constraint, the mere threat 
of repeating it is often sufficient to prevent a coming attack ;* 
others even call for it when they feel the approaching excite- 

■ If ibe limbs of i penon mho U in convulsion! are Ueld ful, Ihey become c&ta- 
leplic. w an isolated voltaic cotumn <ii|)poTU itielf. Ought not (his o)>senstion to 
alfunl grounds for requiring, iii the trcatnicnt of inune patients, meaiiB for ua- 
Inaitiiig topical obstructions? — Reil. 

* " Vou« pauerez am inciirahlea ! " «aid dril; bf Esqnirol, wu a threat which bad 
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iiient, or, wlieii the fit is over, thank the physician, wliom they 
nvoid (luring its coutiiitiancc, for the measures vrhich he hnd 
adopted.' The strait-jacket must be applied in slighter attacks ; 
the eonstraiut-chair in more severe cases. Ideler,* however, 
advises that its application should not be continued longer than 
one or, at the very most, two days, for otherwise cedematous 
swelling of the legs, crj'sipelas, proctocele, &c., are easily in- 
duced. When the iiiitnia is of louger duration, he, therefore, 
prefers the constraint- bed, recomoiended by Keumann, The 
strait-jacket possesses the advantage of causing uo pain, no in- 
jurious friction, it is the least formidable in appearance, and 
does uot impede the circulation, nor even motion, except that 
of the arms. The complete prevention of motion externally 
increases the patient's furj' intemiilly. 

b, Means, which so shock the nenous system that the motor 
innervation is extinguished. Among these are, the swing, the 
revolving-chair,' the plunging- bath ;* they must be used with 
due circumspection and a cautious regard to cuntra- indicating 
conditions, such as a threatening of apoplexy, hemorrhages, &c. 
in this class again work must be placed — an indispensable means 
for acting on the ncnea, even in this form of insanity. The ex- 
perience of every psychological physician proies its applicability. 
" Maniacs rave at their work, but they perform it neverthe- 
less."* With respect to cold water, it is to be observed that 
the too protracted and irrational use of it, in the form of 
douches, &c,, lias often caused a Irauaition to incurable idiocy, 
as has been proved by finding, on post-mortem examination, a 
Hofteuing of the brain. {The Graefenberg system in parlicular 
has fiirnished several candidates for lunatic asylums.) This ob- 
servation is confirmed by multiplied experience. 

c. Remedies wliich excite pain, by a lesion of the skin 

' licckrr meDliont Ibit vrrn Id ihr cue of tbe conpulmnuuiii-n of tlie midrlle age* 
■vvfre cliiiiliement »laut wa> al »17 *<>«]], and thu tlicy Ihcmwha ulwd for it. 

' L. e. vol- ii, p. 8«B. 

* Comp. SclineiiltT, Entwurf ta einer Iteilm. Lelire ffgea Pijchiteh« Knnk- 
bcHen. Tubing, 1024. The muDcr in «Urh the rttolting-chair lel* i) il*- 
•cribril mMl clurlj I7 llnrn, in Nute'i 7^lMrin. voL i, ji. 219. Camp. Itcncke. 
I. c p. 324. 

' ** PnreipiUUa in m«r«, luhtnenio, in rv contiiuiali, quuuillu fcrri poK*t, prittop* 
TcnediuBi wi," — BwrliMw, Aph. 1123. 

> Pintl, im., Trtiti dn R^ «lUa.. 1830. 
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{^ 168, c). Idclcr' observes that, besides their ninia clTcct, they 
have also a very useful secondary influence over the halluci- 
nations; he objects to the inunction of tartar emetic oiDlmcnt 
on the head, on account of its slow opcrntion, its inconve- 
nience, and the abuse of it, for sometimes it is carried so far, 
as to cause caries of the akull ; while he commends the rapid 
and powerful cSect of setons in the neck, and moxas on the 
spine ; hut prefers, above all, the electro- puncture, because it 
acts the most powerfully, and without occasioning a wound, or 
doing any harm. He mentions favorable instances of the em- 
ployment of this remedy, and of urticatiou. It must never be 
forgotten, with respect to all these remedies, that pain, particu- 
larly if continued, and gradually increased to torture, is one of 
the most powerful means of weakening the whole organism. 

d. Remedies which so atfect the nenous system, that ex- 
citement is impossible (metasyncrisis). To this head belongs 
ti-eatroent by nauseants and emetics, the sufficiently protracted 
application of which presents, it must be owned, many diflS- 
cultics. Transitory mania is, however, for the most part, cured 
by emeto-catharsia. Opium, as a soporific, either fails alto- 
gether in producing sleep, since, in mania, as in tetanus, the 
largest doses are often taken without eß'ect, or the patients are 
more raving than ever when they awake.* The use of digitalis 
in increasing doses duly regulated is more frequently ad- 
vantageous. 

2. The treatment during the attack is rather negative than 
positive. The patient must be prevented from injuring himself 
or others. Positive remedies, both depressing and derivative, as 
well psychical as physical, must be employed during the period 
of intermission, or shortly before the approaching fit. Yet many 
measures, as calinants of excitement, are aUo negative. The 
patient should be removed to an apartment, neither too light, 
nor yet quite dark, for total darkness only tends to iiritate ; 
all eauaea of escitement should be withdrawn, all lively im- 
pressions avoided. Experience has shown that mild superin- 
tendence has a better effect than rigorous constraint. The 
patient must not he exasperated, but kept in awe by calm deci- 
sion and equanimity, which overcome all resistance. A mono- 



' L. e. voL ii, p. sao. 



' Itulim, Beobiditiiug. üben. Slendal. 1800. 
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toaous noise,' sootliiiig music, the view of a gardeu, of a peace- 
ful, cheerful landscape, may tend to induce religious impressions, 
during the intervals, so as to reduce the temper of the patient 
to a normal state. I have myself witnessed the unexpectedly 
favorable effect which mild treatment produced on a maniac, 
when, after the lapse of many years, he was withdrawn from a 
rigorous system, under which he had frequently suffered chas- 
tisement. A sense of gratitude towards his deliverers overcame 
him, he was extremely collected in their presence, the fits were 
less frequent, and at length entirely ceased — but the mania 
became cou verted into moria. 

Somatically, a local affection of the brain is frequently a 
cause, but oftener a consequence, of mania. This begets, 
through the orgasm caused by it, a secondary irritation of the 
brain, in consequence of which, when often repeated, or of long 
duration, plastic abnormities are formed, and became the proxi- 
mate cause of the idiocy into which it ao frequently passes 
($ 148}. This is the moment when much may be effected to- 
wards the cure^ by means of bloodletting, partly general, partly 
local, which is never indicated in mania itself, but only in the 
hypcricraia superinduced by it. The value of this remedy was 
formerly estimated too highly, while latterly, by Pinel, Neumann, 
and others, it has been too much depreciated, lu cases of sup- 
pressed secretions (for instance, of milk, and of the lochia, in 
puerperal mania, &c.) their restoration must be attended to. 
They are, however, not always causes, but also not unfrequently 
consequences of mania. We often see profluvia suppressed by 
violent emotions. 

In cases of antagonistically depressed functions of the nerves 
of nutrition, caused by continued irritation of the brain, 
Tofiico-aohentia are useful, and a cool regimen, water-drinking, 
cold baths, and ablutions, have a salutary effect. Cold shower- 
baths, applications of ice, &c., may likewise be employed when 
the patient is not in a fit. Solvents and aperients arc almost 

' A flight DDite regnUrlj rcpcil«) (for iniUnM, knocklog Id the dead nf nighl), 
notwith (Unding the ngc mtnifoted it it b; tbn roaniic, U the hfginiiing, mar. 
under certun circumittncc*, ■ppeue him. It 'u Ihm obtcrrod Uiil he beeomM 
quiet, and liiteni attcntiTcIf agiin and again, till >i length, being *eiud wiUi m 
horrible idn, he it OTornnne with Icmir. — Slnogowili, I. c. p, 60. 

' A euK in which relief was pmcimil bj vctipieclion continued to AuDtiag, — to 
which I hate met with inme «untcrparti — may be found in Idclcr, lol. il. p. SSg, 




I kheniately «iUi the treatment hy nausesnts 
(f 173). Of tlie murti-exlolled Darooric remedies, tbe pun- 
gent Bsrcotiea, for itutmnce, digitalis, kk the only one« which 
dewrreto bemroregenenillr emplored. Especial regard mu$t be 
had here alao to indhidiul cases, becaase numin, as Ideler 
|iractieallf ofasems, sometimes assumes more the character of 
an inflammatorj process, sometimes more that of a AVttom 
rertatiHs (Frank). 

That, wiUi reject to diet, the lovering system has its limit%1 
inasmtMh as the great expenditure of strength renders coTD>r 
pensatioo indispensable, otherwise marasmus at length takes 1 
phuc (^ 143), is proved by Pinel's experience, nho obsened f 
that the patient« in the Bicetre became more furious, and tbe I 
mentality among tbem increased, when the famine, during the J 
Revolution, extended also to them. The diet therefore must 1 
be mild and unstimulating, without amounting to a sjstem of] 
treatment by starvation. Tranquillity, sleep, and nourishment T 
have cured many a maniac.' 

^ 175. Idiocy (J 149) is to be treated according to itsJ 
degree by exciting mental action and releasing the fetteredl 
organs of the brain. In the first two grades (ibid.) the foUow-< 
ing means may, according to circumstances, be appbed to effect 1 
a cure : the frequent enjoyment of fresh air and of the light 
of the sun, or, at any rate, an airy, light apartment ; nourish- 
ing food; physical stimulants, such as mustard, horse-radish, 
pepper, electricity, galvanism, Mction of the head, spirituous 
embrocations, snuff, sternutatives, and douches ; but still more 
important are psychical stimulants, as exercise of the attention 
(I 1G2), of the memory (§ 163) ; finally, of the understanding J 
also (§ 165), which must begin with the coeniesthcsis, and gra- ] 
dually proceed to moral ideas. Here, where it is requisite forcibly | 
und violently to arouse the patient from dull torpor to attention I 
and spontaneity, great advantage might be derived from Reil's J 
contrivances to involve him in appivrent dangers from which be 1 
must extricate himself (^ 173). The love of imitation may also i 
be turned to account in these cases, and the patient, by occupa- 
tion and order, may at length be brought, if not exactly to a I 
normal state, at least to a condition in which he is capable of J 
mechnuical employment, which is beneficial to his bodily health, 



' Sinogowili 



e. p. 279. 
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and iu which he represents an Analot/oH humanitatU not wholly 
useless to society.' 

Hut even in the last stage of degeneration — in cretiniBm 
itself (§ 150), preceding experience,'^ but more particiJarly the 
present indefatigable exertions of Dr. Guggcnbiihl {J 157), 
ha?e afforded us the consolatory proof that wc are not to give 
up all hope of relief and do nothing, as was long imngined. 
When the disorder is not hereditary, the first symptoms of its 
development should be attended to (J 151); the patients should 
be immediately removed to a part of the countrj' where the 
BtmosphericO'telluric conditions which favour that development 
no longer have influence — a pure, clear mountain air is best. 
They should then, when vegetative life begins to recover, be 
subjected to a medically regulated system of instruction, to 
which indeed, caution, zeal, and great perseverance, in a word, 
affection, on the part of the medical preceptor are indis- 
pensable. Recourse should be had to electro-ma^etism, 
gymnastics, and, aeconling to circumstances, to pharmaceutical 
remedies ; for instance, cod-liver oil, iodide of iron, mineral 
waters, &c. As soon aa it becomes practicable to have re- 
course to such a process, the plan already mentioned for the 
psychical cure of idiocy in general, by exercises of the memory, 
music, &c., should be introduced, and happy effects will not 
fail to result : at all events, we shall have the internal satisfac- 
tion arising from the consciousness of having fulfilled the duties 
of humanity to the beat of our power. 

5 176. The third therapeutical indication* relates to the 
treatment of convalescence (J 171), and the prevention, so 
important in mentally diseased persons, of relapses (§§ 127- 
158), The treatment of convalescence can rationally be no 
other than a prophylactic system {| 171), modified according 
to the already known psychopathic tendency. The greatest 
forbearance, in every respect, is here the main principle; the 

' Pincl wti the lint who obMneit th«l idlcne» mik«* iilioti wonf ; lir »mployfd 
lliem wilh *ni;«ew in ptantiag mt* in the Bicclic. 

■ WcntFl, liber il«n Krelioiimiu. p, 1S6, Ice. Vimn«, 1802. 

' We might here cnumente the Intüreumnt diionlen of the inunr not can. 
neded \iy catualilr with the pirchotn. The miHl rrequml »re, pncumontt. cntcrilii, 
lulwrculMri, diarrbt» (llenleri«) anil iwl»m«. Tl.rir tmtniBnt, howeier, belong« 
to tpraiil Iherapcutin, 
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convalescent must be treated like a child prcmaturelj born, 
which is every moment in the greatest danger, and for whose 
gradual lital development vc must wait, before we can venture 
to expect anything from him. Above all, we should avoid 
recalling to his recollection the malady under which he has 
suffered,* The treatment must in all cases be continued 
for some time after recovery, and, by a gentle transition from 
point to point, gradually cease. i 

To guard against relapses, especial care must be takea^ 
psychically, to interest the will of the patient himself {§ 171), 
without which we can never look forward with assurance to 
the future. On the psychical side, aa well as on the physical, 
every eieess iu diet and regimen must be anxiously avoided. 
In case of need, the body must be supported by corroborants 
and particular regard must be had to the typical periods, known 
from the course of the disortler, or, in general, to spring and 
autumn (the equinoxes), to hot weather, to particular states 
the body, menatruatiou, pregnancy, &c. 

To well-educated con vjdesc cuts, the keeping of a journal' 
(according to Ideler, the composition of an autobiography) ii 
as psychically advantageous as to hypochondriacs it is pre- 
judicial (5 162, 3). It results from what has been repeatedljr 
said, that religious edification is especially salutary in con- 
valescence, but that it is not so much ho during the existence 
of the disease itself, because this weakens the susceptibility, 
and religion is therefore not estimated according to its worth. 
§ 177. Before we proceed further, we have to notice some 
general maxims respecting intercourse with the insane ; which, 
as not belonging, strictly considered, to the treatment, we 
could not before find a proper place to introduce. They 
form elements of that peculiar practical wisdom which it is 
the province of the psychopathic physician to possess — that 
savoir faire which is founded on morality, and of more im- 
portance than any other medical praxis, passing down as an in- 
heritauce from the master to the disciple, and to be increased 
by every one from the results of his own experience acquired 
by patient, careful industry, for the advantage of his successors. 
G. p. 447, note) quotes, from MoriU'i Piychology, ui iaitsnce of the bul 
■M miUliag from Ihc neglect of thia nuxim. It ii, moreover, idmirablf 
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1. The physician should SBy very Lttle to the insane beyond 
what is indispensable to the requirements of life, or of the 
cure, lie must leam the art of engaging the attention of hia 
patients, and of making himself intelligible to them with few 
words; he must listen to them calmly with unchangiug, friendly, 
yet grave demeanour ; must manifest an interest when they 
themselves call for it, indifference when they talk nonsense. 
Too much conversation creates a familiarity between the pa- 
tient and the physician, which iuterferes with his influence. 
He must economise the resources of his personal authority. 
The ofteuer he repeats an admonition, the more inefficacious 
it becomes ; the more confidential are the terms on which he 
is with his patients, the less will lie be able to keep them in 
awe, which is frequently necessary (§§ 167, 174). On the 
whole, the physician should, as far as possible, behave to in- 
sane persons as if he had to do with people in health — as if he 
always assumed them to be of sound mind. Much is effected 
ill life merely by presupposing it feasible. 

2. The physician must, as far as possible, cause those about 
the patients to act in unison with himself, and himself with 
them. The patient must not perceive that there b any plan 
on the part of the physician in operation against him. The 
lotil ettaemble must act and press upon him like a surrounding 
atmosphere, from which he cannot in any way escape, and 
which he must recognise as a world in which he lives. 

3. The patient must be acted upon by example and im- 
palso, and the execution of the plan proposed must be left to 
his own mental activity ; for, with respect to the intellect, the 
maxim holds good, that man can not pcnnancutly call any- 
thing his property which does not proceed from himself, or 
which, at least, he has not made his own by assimilation. 

4. Advantage must be taken of the right moment ; there 
are times wlicn the patient is more susceptible, more acces- 
sible to impressions, nay, to reason, than he is nt others. 
Let these be seized upou ; but speedily resigned again, with- 
out taking advantage of the victory that has been gained ; for 
the patient must himself continue to spin the thread which 
has been held out to him (3). 

5. The physician must not expose himself, by practising de- 
ceptions wliich the patient soon discuvers, nor degrade himself 
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iu any otliev way. The previously educated lunHtic often 
peuetratca deeper, at Iciiat for the moment, into the niitid of 
one who engages iu argument with him, than the latter does 
into hia, so that it appears almost as if the uodcratanding of 
the lunatie were less nfiectcd by insanity, than the reaiiou of 
many sane persona by paasions and prejudice.' Often too, a 
feeling of vanity, of supposed superiority to the phyaiciau, 
seems to amuse the [latieut ;' it then ouly nourishes hia disorder, 
and the phyaieiaii must take care, for this reason also, not to 
expose himself. 

6. The physician must neither contradict the patient, nor 
allow him to be right wlu-n he afDrms an absurdity ; the 
former irritates him, and makes him distrustful, without doing 
him good ; the latter confirms him in error, and therefore in- 
jures him. Here then rule 1 is to be followed when possible; 
and an endeavour is to be made, nnpereeived by Mm, to con- 
nect reasonable ideas with the absurd ones which he expresses. 
That the lunatic should not, by way of drawing him out, be 
reminded of hia Used ideas, or encouraged in his follies, ought, 
one would think, to be self-evident, were not this maxim too 
ofteu transgressed. Neither, on any account, ought he to be 
laughed at or turned iuto ridicule. 

7. All measures prescribed by our art muat be consistently 
carried out, from the first to the last, as one whole. No 
omission is so triäing but that it may paralyse all the rest. A 
proud lunatic is not cuied if any preference, even in the most 
insignificant things, be allowed him above the other inmates 
of the establish nient. The same is the case with erotic 
insanity, &e. 

To confront together lunatics whose disorder is similar in kind, 
but different in degree, in order to advance a step towards the 
cure of at least one of the two**, when it sometimes happens that 
the lunatic whose disorder is of an inferior degree, or who has 
less mental energy, recognises himself in the caricature of his 
own image, as in a concave mirror, and thus learns to correct 
himself, — is an attempt, like all those other experiments (^^ IB,"), 
166, 167), which belong to the purely psychical iuQuenccs. 

' llcuop's Brriclit, Blmve nuolcil. p. 15. 

' \^'eiglein, Dlalct. Fiagmente. Greli, 1842. 

' Sec Sinogowili, 1. c. p. S2, 
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SucL experimeuU will very seldom Bucccod, they mmt always 
be made with a particiilarly cautious and discriminating ckoicc 
of cases, and that only by a clever, circumspect physiciau, aud 
even by him but rarely, and with full command of his oppor- 
tuuity, All these stratagems of treatmeut are among those 
measures which wc have already mentioued, as improvisations of 
the moment, invented by the genius of the physician, aud 
taken advantage of by his tact, but which cauuot be transmitted 
to the Mtudent, or at most, as is here donCj can only be in- 
dicated to him. 

^ 178. If we attentively review all the points hitherto laid 
down for rcudering practicable and carrying out a system of 
therapeutics for mental diseases (^§ 155, 1j9, 177), it is scarcely 
necessary to adduce any further proof that it is quite chimerical 
to hope for a complete adherence to a rational treatment of 
lunatics ; but that even what ia possible in this important 
matter can by no means be attained iu private practice, but only 
in public institutions. 

In one respect, private treatment would have an important 
advantage over public. If in any disorder it be important for 
the physician to have a thorough knowledge of the patient, of 
his personal character, of his connexions, of his position, accu< 
rately to know his history, carefully to observe him at all 
hours, and under all circumstances, to adapt the system of 
cure completely to his individual case, to devote his attention 
almost exclusively to him, in a word, to be the friend of the 
patient, and to live a part of his life with him, it is in a dis- 
order of the relation between body and mind. This kind of 
ideal treatment could be carried out consistently only iu private 
practice, on one patient at a time. But this iileal, like almost 
every other iu life, must be renounced, because the other con- 
ditions, nudcr which alouo cure is possible, can only be united 
iu institutions, and indeed only in such as are public; that is, 
under the inspection of the state ; for iu private institutions, 
lunatics are too much withdrawn from the eye of the autho- 
rities, independently of the greater difficulties of management 
and the expense.' 

' Theprivilc lunkilc «talilulimenla In BnglanilwKnfonQerlyuyliiiiiiof thr iui»t 
frightful intriguca. The maiwgcn. ■! Ihe pciiodi of liiiulioa, iiiil the hvttUiy Mil 
of Ihe inj, or wlmiablerrd to Ihem nine narcotic, In otdcr to dcMJv« tb« 
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The chief grounds, partly negative, partly positive, for ta 
ment in establishments arc the following : 

1 . The isolation of tlie patient with a change of his situation 
(§§ 172-175) is the first condition, and the first step to every 
cure of mental diseases. It is not to be effected in the dwel" 
of the patient.' 

2. Discipline and control are the most effectual aids 1 
psychical treatment (5| 160, IG"). These are impracticable in 
the residence of the patient. 

3. The lunatic asylum, as such, if it in any degree approii- 
mate to ideal perfection, is in itself a remedy, and many a 
patient has recovered without the application of any fiirther 
means, merely by residing in it;^ nay, there are instances iu 
which the very entrance into the establishment, without any 
other treatment whatever, has sufficed to rouse the patient out 
of his dream, just as the transitory state of intoxication (5 78) 
is often shaken off by a sudden change of situation. 
bines iu itself the powers of restraint, domestic order, e 
education, recreation, variety, &c. 

The disadvantages which public establish menta bring with 
them,andwhtch chiefly consist in the roughness of the attendants, 
and the difficulty of managing them, in the mediate administra- 
tion through non-medical men, uud in the wound inflicted on the 
patieut's sense of honour,may be avoided or ucuti-alised. Perhaps 
the most difficult problem which they present is how to maintain 
that incessant observation of the patient which is necessary to 

viiilors— P«rgel«r on Lunacy, p. 87. The main advuiUge which am «erUinl; be 
alleged id (bvout of |iriritc c«labliihmen U — vii., that attempts u reform idiji be 
morceoBiljcicculedinthein, sad.iftliere provnl to be judkioui, niny be IranBferred to 
public inatilution* — might alio be attained by the concurrenec of (CTCral public 
asj'luniB. At all events, private eBtablitbinenlBOugl)! tobe Bubjecled to k ipecial public 
cure and intpection. 

' Experience al)o ibona thRl itolaling criminili i« the v»y Id iliiuiniBh the greal 
ftcquency of inianiiy ia priioai. The admiiiion of a particular ipedca, /blie 
pcnilnUiaire, ii. however, one of thoae uaeleu fanciei wbicli only disfigure the 
temple of the gcieneei, inaleadof adorning it. Further (§ 162), il ii icarcely necei- 
tarj to obtCTve that lolilude aod iiolatioD are not the tune thing, aud that both are 
be applied, guspended or united at the right time and in the right place, 
' " The lunatic eitabllshloent ia to mental nearly «hat the powers of nature are to 
bodily dlseuet ; it curei vilhout the co-operation, nay, even in spile uf the improper 
inlciftrence of the phyuciin." — Idcler, voL Ü, p. lii. 
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a knowledge of tia state and consequent treatment. It is a 
problem, however, wliich, through the co-operation of others, 
admits of being rendered more easy of solution to the physician, 
and which he must, after all, exert himself to execute to the best 
of his ability. Encouraging experieuce, nay, even the testimony 
of those who have been patients, sufiiciently proves the beneficial 
effect of these institutions, even in their comparatively imperfect 
condition. Professor Exncr' saw a convalescent who, after being 
once cured, and feeling a return of the disorder, put the horses 
to bb own carriage, and drove to the institution, which was 
several leagues distant. 

§ 179. The lunatic institution (morocomitim, morolropkium), 
88 it ought to be, plays much the same part in the writings of 
the psychopathic physician as Utopia, the Platonic republic, 
the Fortunate Islands, &c. do in those of tlic prose poets. 
Many of the ideal perfections which they set forth will always 
remain ideal (^178); in many particulars they are still not 
agreed in their views,' Having offered these preliminary obser- 
vations we will now endeavour to combine in our sketch what 
is most generally recognised as useful. 

The situation of the institution should be isolated ; that is, 
so far from auy large town, that neither the noise and bustle 
of the town can disturb the lunatics, nor that of the lunatics 
the inhabitants of the town. A patient, who was asked by a 
visitor whether the loneliness of the residence was not irksome 
to him, replied, " 1 am more comfortable here, in the little 
madhouse, than there," pointiug to the town, " in the great 
one." Let the institution then be situated about half a league 
from the town, at a distance from high roads and public 



' L. c. p. n. 

' Cumptrt, for iniluicc, Reil. Kluptod, y. 453 1 I del cr, vol. ii, p. 737', Roltei, 
■ The LuDilic Atfluou' {Kuliruh, ie3l); ■ Ulx^r IrreiMfiiUltan,' ion Dr. F. Sen nig 
(Wien, IBJl). The moat idetlof eiUtingiiutituUaiu it prolwblir "Ihe vilUg« of Ihe 
inune" (Dorf der Verrückten}. Tbii nunc ii given lo • kind of colony it (jbacl, ■ 
Delgiu «Ulagc, in ■ ver; fmitful vaUer, whilbcr, Ibongli relher with ■ viFw lo pro- 
fide for them lh«n lo cure iliem, Iiuuitici *r« Knt fiom the neighbouring conntrj, 
ud eien from Druiuli. Air, rural l>1ioar, order, and • worth; clerg7m>iD «ho 
devotet hiiuirU lo iheir care, are lud lo h*vB cfTectcd muij cures.— Vicomle de 
Villeneuvc-Uargcnionl, Ecnnouiic [mlilic|ue chiflieune. See alio KallLeubaek') OUiller 
fiki Uteniur, p. 208. \»37. 
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walks, in a localitv as cheerful as potüble, ratber eleratei^ 
afTordiiig light and air, and soffideotlf stippbed with water.' 
With respect to the sixe^ Dpiaiuoa are dirided ; Heinroth iu 
purticuliir is an advocate for smull iustitutioos, and the most 
eascDtial circurast&uce in their favour is doubtless the difficulty 
of Mupcrin ten ding uud treating patients in Ur^ ones. Roller 
gives the preference to lai^e institutions, and the most essential 
ruujtoiis in their favour lie certainly in the capability which they 
oiler of properly classifying and separating the patients, which 
can only be accomplished in great establishments, and in the 
laving of expense, since several small institutions are, in propor- 
tion, more burdensome to the state than a few, or one large one. 
The mont advisable course therefore will probably be to concen- 
trutü, as it were, several smaller institutions in one large oue, which, 
however, must »till not exceed a certaiu extent.^ This is effected 
by placing over every single division, which can be easily snper- 
intended, an able physician, and to make all these subordioate 
to one auperiuteuding physic iau, 

IjOt the style of the building be cheerful, and conceal the 
nccoisary provisions for security under the character of rural 
iirrangcmenti). Harmony, the soul of architecture, should, even 
from the dead walls, attract and compose the mind of the 
patient. The whole should he separated, as respects the indi- 
vidual divisions, which should nevertheless be connected with 
each oUier, and with the centre, where the director resides.^ 
'I'his twofold object appears to me best accomplished by building 
in the form of an U. Two stories are sufficient, to avoid, on the 
one hand, the disadvantage of too much mounting of staira, 
null, on the other, that of giving too great on extent to tl 
osttihlishmdnt. 

A garden is indispensable ; partly for the reason above men- 
tioned, and partly for the purposes of exercise and employment 
in the open air. Separate gardens for the several divisions 
might bo made to unite in one large flower and kitchen garden, 

' Tn requir« Ukct. 
limko ntiblialimeiila of llill 
u vrrll u ■ girclun, 
[I'll NRluri) 



ira, 
!n-^^l 



I, laountiiiiB, WBlerfaili. &t., u Beil itoes (L c), nould 
lure lomeHhai rare. An igreeuble tiiUHtion, howeTer, 
limiiortBui ill ilw tyn of those who are awire of Um 



* Rellrr (uiiniM, u k mMluiuni, 200 patienli for cure, uid 300 ti 
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iuclosiug tlic establisliment. This garden, together with the 
whole JDstitutioiij should be »urrounded by a tolerably deep dry 
moat, bordered by a quickset hedge. 

Such are the fundamental notions which the physician should 
not fail to possess, but the practical execution of which he must 
leave to others, unless medical psychology, as appears to be the 
object in many writings, is to become a branch of architecture 
instead of medicine. 

§ 180. With regard to the internal organisation of institu- 
tions, the curable (at least presumptively so], who are to be 
treated, and the incurable, who are tu be provided for, arc the first 
objects of consideration. Three dilTereut plana of arrangement 
may, by possibility, be adopted in these institutions, — 1st, abso- 
lute separatiou; 2dly, absolute uuioa; 3dly, relative union; where 
the department for cure and that for care, are indeed, separate, 
but placed together under one direction. Damcrow's admirable 
work has placed it beyond doubt, that, in a moral, scientific, and 
administrative view, the Inst- mentioned arrangement is most ap- 
propriate.' The first division uf the iustitution, as it ought to be, 
is therefore into the cure and care establishment ; the former, 
partly on account of the small number of curable patients 
(^ löö), partly on account of the difficulty of superintendence 
and treatment (§ 178), will constitute by far the smaller por- 
tion. The principle upon which it should be conducted is, 
that every other object be set aside for the attainment of that 
of cure. 

The diäfercnce of the sexes furnishes the second ground of 
classification. Each of the above-mentioned two divisions is 
therefore agaiu subdivided into two smaller ones, one for men, 
the other for women. The physician will of course un de i-stand 
that this limitation is to be removed in certain cases, such ns 
dining at the name tabic, exercise in the garden, &c. 

The forms and degrees of the disease furnish a third ground 
for division ; the quiet and cleanly must be separated from those 
who are furious and filthy; convalescents, from those who are 
seriously ill. ItoUer would assign their several divisions to the 
several classes in life to which the patients belong ; but this, for 

r Irrciilicil.uiiil l'11cgcaiiil*ll< 
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the moat part, U regulated by their financial circumstance^ 
beiug of course understood that humanity requires that no dif- 
ference be made in a medical poiut of view. 

Such is the necessary ditision of the institution, in which 
idiots (according to ^ 175) are not to be entirely consigned to 
the cure establishmcut ; a persevering effort to restore them to 
society is to be first made, by claasifj'ing them according 
above-mentioned model of Guggeubiihl's establishment 
157, 175). 

^ 181. The arrangement of the iustitution must ofier 
thing that is requisite to the psycho -physical plan of treatment 
(^^ 159, 175), and remove everything which can cause injury: 
windows, which for maniacs alone, must be secured with iron 
gratings painted of a tight colour, should otherwise be furnished 
only with tightly closing shutters ; doors, which are likewise to 
be double, for maniacs should otherwise be merely provided 
with a small opening for the purpose of observation, and with 
locks wiiich open with a master key ; the walla should be 
pauellcd with hard wood;' the floors, fur mnniacs outy, should 
be somewhat inclined for the sake of cleanliness; but, above 
all, without which no other arrangements will avail, there should 
be a good, uninterrupted superiuteudence. 

The indindual apartments of the insane must be adapted to 
their condition and circumstances in life. For places of 
assembly (which, however, is by no means to be understood as 
a general and convenient, but rather a therapeutic measure, or 
reward mo loco el tempore), they have the church, a common 
dining-ball, a common work-room, a play-room, the cold bath, 
and the garden. Of the modes of heating the apartment, that 
of Meissner' seems to me to be the best ; of the modes of light- 
ing, that with gas appears the moat appropriate; added to which, 
it is in every respect desirable that there should be a steam- 
engine. 

The clothing must be cleanly and suitable to the season, and 
to the rank of the patient, but by no means uniform. Tlie diet 
must be regulated, not by a too rigid economy, but by the thera- 
priitical indications. A farm and garden, connected with 
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institution, and to be cultivated partly bj the patients them- 
selves, would facilitate these measures. 

The cleanliness, and, if possible, the elegance of the estab- 
lishment, concerns indeed the institution itself more than the 
patients, though it has also a wholesome therapeutical effect ; 
but order, even mechanical order, where all the wheels, like 
those of a clock, work together, is the palladium of a lunatic 
asylum. 

^ 182. The conduct and government of the institution arc 
most important practical points. With respect to administra- 
tion, the same observation applies as was made (^ 179, conclu.) 
with respect to architecture; the leading principles must be 
left to the physician, the details to the authorities, that is, if 
psychiatrics are to be a branch of medicine, and not of state 
ordinance. 

No person should be received into the institution till a 
judicio-medical examination has been made ; and, whenever it 
is possible, an anamnestic history of the patient and of tlic 
disease should be presented at the same time. For this pur- 
pose, the institution should draw up a scheme containing such 
questions as arc important for obtaining a knowledge of the 
case. The place for the answers must be filled up, if possihle, 
by the physician who has previously been in attendance ; or, 
when this is not practicable, by an unprofessional friend of the 
patient.* 

' Such 1 tcheme, which, in «»eDtial pointi, mi; aem u m model, ii affleUlly 
given in (he Marcli Number of the Mediol Auuali of the Auitiün State for 1844 ; 
it ii U fotlonl : 

1. The lUDie, age, Btilion, empiojrment, HBlire plu», and lut residence of the 

2. What Pionier) of chililhood, connected with derelopnieat, the indiiiilual baa 
gone through froia birth to the commencement of tlie pmenl mental tliteaie. 
Here, too, Ihe injuriei be may have lualaineil. eapcciatl)' tboic of the head, are lo 
be noted. 

S. IIm he before iDfTered from inunitjr I Ilo« often and how long baa be alreadj 
been in ■ lunatic aijrium ! !□ what itate nai he diicharged from it > 

4. With respect to the prcditpoiiag and occtiional cauae«, the following are eape< 
dallr to he attended to ; — ■- Phjriical j *ucb aa hereditary diapotition («herein it i> 
to be inquired, what relatiant bj couanguinitj' to the patient, haie mlfercd, or do 
now aulTer frora inaanily), corporeal development, luiial life, calajnenii, pregnaiicr, 
childbed, lie. i. Pijchioli inch u education, deielopuient of tlio intellectual anil 
uonl hculliea, religioua Xtnieaej, oondad, i 
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PcrmissioQ to visit the iiD^titution is not to be grauted but 
witb the eoiisciit of the phvsician, and this very cautiouslv, 
and only with the strictest regard to the psychical state of 
the patient. Though, in some few caaea, it may become a 
psychical remedy, in the majority it baa s prejudicial 
influence. 

Secrecy and discretion with respect to the patients who are 
admitted are highly desirable, but Reil'a proposals' to give the 
institution a disguised name, such as, " A Boanling Bstablish- 
raent for Nenous Persons," and sometimes to admit other 
patients who require the psychical mode of cure, arc ineffectual 
without, and dangerous within. 

The most important persons in the institution are, the super- 
intending physician, the sub- physicians, the director, the clergy- 
man, and the keepers. The siiperintending physician is the prin- 
cipal person in the cure department, aud the director in the care 
department. Both are properly made subject to the superinten- 
dence of a committee, that they may find, in a higher authority, 
means to reconcile frequently conHicting medical and financial 
interests. The sub -physicians should work in one and the same 
spirit with the superintending physician, in order that a result 
may be obtained beneficial to the present sufferers, and to science 
— that is, to future sufferers.* Here, above all, where man is 
called to act upon man, an aristocracy of charity and judgment 

■lid farorite occiipationi ; puiions, domestic circumiUncci, rcmu-kablc evcoU in 
life, aad the iafluencc nhich thev raty ba«e had oa the mind uid lempcrameiil of 
the pBticnl. 

5. When and hnw did the fint traces of Ihl» mental ditordermanifeitthcmselTt»? 

6. What courw ha* it taken from its commencement to Ihe day of eiaminalion ? 
Whal abnonDal phcaomena have appeared oa the physical or psychical side ? How 
were relapses or exaccrbalioDi, if any aoeh took place, occaKioned .' 

7. llu the patient previously been put under medical treatment? lu what did 
this treatnieni consist, and what irai its effect? 

S. What form does the disease present at the present ciaminslion ? 

9. The diagnosis and denomination of the same. 

10. Is Ihe tniliridual more fitted for the division of the cnrahle or of tha incurable 
patients ? 

N.ll. Tlie last questions can he answered onlj by the physician of tl 
on the patient's admission. 
' I,, r. p. iSJ. 
A detailed prolncnl or jniimni ninst be kepi of every iialieiil m 
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»houltl rule. The clcrgymaa must be a wortliy member of this 
union of humauity; hia holy mission especially qualifies him, 
under the orders of the superintending physieian, to act in this 
spirit with salutary power (% 1C6), and also, besides the public 
performanee of divine worsliip, to do good, partly by confession, 
whieh may be used with admirable effect for the purposes of 
curing mental disease, and partly by example and precept. The 
importance of the keepers, who, bke all that surrounds the 
patieuta, must concur in the plan of cure (^ 177, 2), is manifest. 
Their reward must be proportioned to the physical and psychical 
qualifications which are required in them, and the great sacrifices 
which they make. 

For the male patients, male attendants, for the female 
patients, female attendants, arc requisite. The former on ac- 
count of the personal strength necessary for imposing restraint, 
and for the sake of decorum ; the latter for the sake of morality 
and of the mental influence, for exerting which, women are, 
according to repeated experience and remarkable examples, 
peculiarly qualified.! 

The question whether, and in what manner, clinical in- 
struction on mental diseases^ miiy be combined with the other 
objects of the iustitution, will be, in time, cleared up by 
experience. That there is uo possibility of obtaining a thorough 
psychiatric education anywhere but in an institution is certain. 
He, however, who has fully understood all that has hitherto 
been said, and carried it further by thinking for himself on the 
subject, will hardly overlook the difficulty of lisiting such 
patients, as respects them, and the lUffieulty of acquiring know- 
ledge merely from such visits, as respects the student. I am 
almost inclined to believe that, for the general physieian, a 
theoretical study would suffice ; for, without the opportunity 

■ In receni llnict Ihe Sociclict of Brethren uid Siilcn of Cbtrity h*«e b«n pirU- 
ciilxrlf rpcomtadidril for Ihii pnrpoie. It i» cerUin lliM. with tlieir pure motii«) 
for Ih* eiercUr of rdipoui duty, the» may reniler the grutcit Kritic«, prnvjded Ihfy 
■alimit, unrondltionallf , to the medical luperiniendrnce of the i 

' The reuoni whieh ire, on the whole, in farnur nf the introduction into lim*ik 
initilulioni nf elininl initruetlon (■oodiHed. indeed, in the manner there indiral«!). 
■re found laid down in tha work ' Die Irrcnhcll-und PAcgeutitalten. Deuttehlanila. 
rnnkreielii.' Ac. i von Dr, M. Viaxinik, p. 27«. Wi«a, IMi. 
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for personal reflection and application, he would utterly fail in 
the attempt to treat these diseases. For the physician who 
specially devotes himself to this branch, a longer residence in 
the institution itself, after the above theoretical preparation, 
not as a visitor, but as a practitioner {aKoXovOog), as is usual 
with us in practical midwifery, is indispensable. 
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APPENDIX.— JUDICIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 




^ 183. Thk ultimate object of the application of human 
research and science, so long &8 we are inhabitants of this 
earth, is the realisation of the moral idea on which society is 
founded — the improvement of mankind. For the promotion 
of this ultimate object, society constitutes itself a ruling power 
or state, in which the moral law, as ideally conceived, assumes, 
provisionally, pending its realisation, the form of right as real 
law. All human efforts converge towards this centre, and 
thus, as to their ultimate object or general application, the in- 
vestigations which we have liitherto made into psycho-physical 
conditions, in a medical view, unite in some vital questions on 
tlie relation of these investigations to the notion of right. 

A concise discussion of these questiona (so far as it is the 
result of medical psychology, and does not specially belong 
to the province of forensic medicine) shall conclude these 
Lectures. 

They relate to — 

1. The competency of medical psychology to bear a judicial 
application, whether in criminal or civil proceedings. 

2. The notion of responsibility. 

3. Tlic detection of simulated or dissimulated psychictd 
conditions.' 

^ 184. The first of these questions is as follows : Is the 
physician competent to decide with respect to psychological 
responsibility? This must be answered decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. The question of psychological responsibility tm-ns, as 

' Tliere ire muij more itricliy -defined (juettioni which, bfildn thw« aboT« 
mentioned (2 and 3). ihc jud^ du]' prapHc to iho phpidu. Src! on iliii lubject, 
unong othen in out ADitritu code, « paper hy ft. t. tiry, in llie Meil. Jalirli, (January 
■Dd February. \Slb). Tlie phyncian «ill. Iiowerer, euily refer Ihem tu tli« ipcen 
priocli'lei ; hul he miut take caro not to antwct iivr« than (ho quritioo rt(|iilrH. 
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■ Wboerer doües lo u« ■ lUIcmeal lad uliiEKtorj critical rxMniimion of Uü« 
tad of the objectiou of Bcgiuull ud Ctmtt», wiO find ihcm in Frinhndi'i Syitein 
ihr Omcbllkbcn Pi^chologic. chap, ir, 1842. 

* Antkn^L t 41,&c. 
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tliat tUe ph3'sician may nt the same time be a philosopher — a 
wish in which we cordially agree. 

^ 185. The second question demands — what constitutes the 
princi])Ie of responsibility? (which is not the same thing as 
that of the natural capability of showing disposition, for this 
is determined by physiological conditions, and depends on age, 
sex, temperament, &c.) We answer: the notion of medico- 
psychological freedom {§ 36, 3). He who is psychologically 
free, in a medical sense, is liable to responsibility, and vice 
vertd. This definition is decisive and universally valid when 
the decision of the physician Is required, for it is only that 
psychological freedom which is identical with health, that 
(§ 5G) belongs to his province. It is on that alone that he 
has to give his opinion ; there is here only one will which ia 
not free, namely, that which ia fettered by disease, no quarter- 
free or half-fr^c will. Passion, bewilderment, want of educa- 
tion, enthusiasm, &c. may, indeed, impede self-government ; 
but the will, in these cases, is only morally, not pliysically 
fettered ; that is, it is free in a psyehologico-medical sense. 
Neither passion, nor emotion, nor habit can exclude imputa- 
billty ; in the 6rst case control is possible, in the second, the 
mind is affected; it is passive (in abeyance), and docs not act (here 
rcspousibiUty docs not necessarily attach) ; in the third case, the 
commencement of the habit was the imputable cause of its 
results ; thus the condition caused by repeated intoxication, 
which Clarus' calls inhuiaanila» thriom, is the consequence 
of a vice, and therefore imputable. This standard must be 
maintained, if we would avoid falling into the extreme of 
ultra- philanthropic tolerance, which now and then flatters the 
tendencies of our ago. This extreme* would, in science, neu- 
tralise the endeavour to lay down definite boundaries, and, in life, 
would aid vice and crime in their escajie to a convenient city 
of refuge. Who can venture to say of himself, " I am free ;" 
none but the best, and even they should add, "perhaps," 
Who is there, whether man or woman, young or old, who is 
not subject to passions, to extraneous impressions ? The law 
cannot here avoid a certaiu degree of harshness, from which 

' Bvilr. E. Eric ZwdfeUi. Scclrntuitinde, p. 123. 

' I cill it "eMreine,"'iD contrmiliction to lUlnnitli'i view. »111011 wou I HImcI (o (lis 
other Bitienw of imputiaf rMpaiwInlitr even to dlMue. 
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fete itself doe» not esempt us. It punishes even i 
teutiouat errors, our natural uicapacity. We must e'en t 
the consequences thence arising, of being what we b 

Tlie j)hyBic)an will, therefore, decide that there exists an iai 
capability of being a responsible agent oiily when the diagaostac 
investigation discovers a genuine mental disease (§ 121), miy, 
even in a state of mental disease there still remains (as re- 
cognisable, not by the judge, but by the physician) a remnant 
of moral imputability, which increases with convalescence, and 
whicli manifests itself by the fact that the insane impute to 
others their actions, complain of injustice, and are able to dis- 
semble and to esercise self-command.' " I am convinced," 
says Laugermann, "that even, in the highest degree of in- 
sanity, there still remains a trace of moral disdimination, 
with which we may connect tlie train of the patient's ideas." 
This " dUliagiiere honum et malum," therefore, imphes an im- 
putation of responsibility in the insane; such, for instajice, 
as is implied in children when they are chastised for the pur- 
poses of education and improvement. If their actions could 
not be imputed to the insane, there could he no psychopathic 
physicians. 

§ 186, But how does it agree with the strictness and in- 
exorable nature of the standard given above (§ 185), that we 
have already ourselves {conclusion of § 56) established a state 
of half freedom ? 

As in natine in general, notwithstanding all the rigour of 
scientific definitions, everj'thing is transitional, so there are, aa 
we have seen (§§ 79-120) states which form a link of union 
between comparative psycho-physical health and disease, and 
whicli we have, therefore, denoniinated states of transition. These 
states by no means alter the principle of imputability, but 
they cause many modifications in its application. The law 
prescribes, with express reference to such states, notwith- 
standing the existing liability to responsibility, a ground for 
mitigating the punishment,2 or, in other cases, the necessity for 
watching over the individual. It is in (Ais view that these 
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' A rcnurliBhle ina' 
Slnogowitz relatcB, 1. 
' Comp, flenke, iibei die ZireifeUi. Fiych. Zutlinde der Uelidr. (Nw 
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states were called half free ; aiid all otiier questioas tliat can 
be asked respecting liability arising from disposition {§ 185) 
are comprehcmled in it. The drunkard, for instance (^ 59), is 
BO far liable to responsibility, tliat be migbt avoid intoxication. 
The temporary suspension of psychological freedom during in- 
toxication affords ground, however, for a mitigation of the 
punishment for those crimes which he has committed during 
the fit. A man afflicted with sncb a high degree of hypochon- 
driasis (§ 100), that hallucinations (^ 108) exist, and that 
transition to melancholy (^ 138, 5) is to bo apprehended; or 
another with such a degree of aDa?stbesis (as, for instance, in 
deaf and dumb persons) or amncsis (§ 1 15, 2), that a transition 
to idiocy (^ 149) is near at band, are imputable, but it is 
necessary to watch over them. 

A physician who has well comprehended the principles and 
observations of medical psychology, and has, in however small 
a degree, accustomed himself to efficient self-reflection, will 
in general be able, on mature consideration, to understand 
similar cases ; though he will meet with many where a special 
application of the general principles presents no small diffi- 
culty, in the present state of psycho- physiology. Thus, it is 
very difficult to judge' of the transitions between passion and 
insanity, sleep and waking, the actions of somnambulists,' 
of which criminal trials furnish rcmarkalile records, and the 
state of epileptic patients in certain cases. Science can no 
more embrace aU the individual cases, than can the legal code. 
There are, besides, laws which require to be further expounded 
and explained. The arrangement of the concrete case, under 
the abstract law, will ever remain a main problem to be solved 
by individual judgment. 

^ 187. In individual psychopathies, the existence of which 
unconditionally docs away with responsibility, doubts have been 
raised only with respect to the lucid intcnals between the fit» 

■ lliller, Bluucnlnch, lud aftci tbcm Uarc (Di< Cdtteiknnkhi-ilcn in ilirer 
Uczichang tax Rerhiipflcgc, iL t. Iilcleii Beiiia, 1843), repreunt the boundxy 
lictir«n mking ind «Icriiing u > kind of inuDiti, tod which apiiein la, more on 
guin; to ilHp thin on airkking. Tlial Ihe «ciiont mil wonl* of Ihe drcuuer ire not 
Inputiblr ()ud[ci«llT) ii >elf.endciit (j a8),iltfaaagb ingcDcnlliietaneof the hi 
Riiy h« (cthicillf ) refleclcd in Ihem. 

' ThcM an b 10 fsr impaUblc u lb( «onimml>alttl kiunri of bi* condilioa. 
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{lucida inlervalla, § 127}, of fixed ideas (} 137), anil what i 
ealled manie sann H4lire {iasKne conduct, ^ 144). 

a. When real intermissions occur iu a psychosis, i. c, wheAfl 
hII the Symptoms which characterise the condition have ceased, l 
we arc not authorised, as Professor Langer, by an appeal to 
nature,' proves, to assume, in a judicial point of riew, a state 
of disease. The responsibility therefore returns, but only with 
the intermission. Yet how difficult it often is to distdngniah 
bi-tween remissions and real intermissions, appears erident from 
the nature of mental diseases, and from the art of dissimulation 
peculiar to insane patients (§ lüS). The difficulty increases in 
proportion as the intervals are shorter, and the principle of a 
half-free condition (namely, one requiring superintendence, 

^ 18G) must be called into requisition. 

b. The circumstances are the same with respect to fixed 
ideas; for though the disease does not consist in the preralence 
of one idea, but in the altered capability {^ 140) of formin|f 
an idea at all, so that after one fixed idea has been expelled^f 
another generally succeeds it (§ 173); yet, during the pre-a 
dominance of one fixed idea, tlie understanding is to be pre 
noimced in every other respect, except as relates to this onev 
idea, healthy, the will free, and the act imputable. Nay, itl 
seems as if tlie understanding, banished from one region, wouldl 
indemnify its possessor for the loss ; for such patients oileBLl 
show extraordinary intelligence in matters which are beyoudi 
the sphere of their disease (§ 137). The lunatic therefoj 
is but tlie leas subject to imputabihty the more nearly i 
nected is the act in question with his fixed delusion. 

c. Again, the circumstances are the same with respect to 
the manie aana delire, where, at the moment of " the insane 
conduct," there can be no question of freedom, but where it 
may be very difficult to determine on the existence or noaTj 
existence of the fit in tlie concrete case (§ 147). 

^ 188. As we have ascribed exemption from impntability only;J 
to psycho-physical disease, properly so called (^ 185), wherein i) 
is self-evident that the already stated notion is here to 1 
maintained of an alienated personality (§ 121), wltich in moa 
elementary treatises appears as the " higher grade" of rnenta 
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diseases, the mode of ciamin&tion of psychopathic paticuts come§ 
thus first of all to be couaidered. We have siigwn, in treat- 
ing of the diagnosis of psychopathic forms {§§ 131, 137, 143, 
140), what is to be inquired into, and that the physician must, 
in the aiiamncsis,i go back to the earliest conditions of the 
given [leraonality ; but the question, how the inquiry is to be 
made, brings us to the subject of the examination of lunatics, 
in nhich there are many points for consideration, which differ 
from an ordinary medical examination. 

The physician must do his utmost to acquire the confidence 
of his patients, and to put them into a cheerful mood, iu which 
the heart is most ready to open itself.^ In this case even 
deception is allowed, in order to elicit from the patient, by an 
unexpected turn, the confession of his carefully concealed fixed 
delusion. Patients must be examined at various times, and 
»niexpcctedly, and the physician must form his judgment rather 
by collating his recollection of the past history with the objec- 
tive signs of the present, than by depending wholly on the 
manifestations of these latter. " Great powers of reason are 
requisite," said the venerable S. Cr. Vogel,^ "to understand 
men destitute of reason." 

I must here mention what is called " recording the gesticu- 
lations ;" that is, the process of noting in the recorded accounts, 
the gesticulations of those who arc examined. All that can 
be said for or against this practice, appears from what has been 
stated on physiognomy (^ 54), for it is only an nppUcation of 
that seiencc. The examiner, if he understand how to read 
its language, may decipher for himself us much as he can, but 
its letters can scarcely be rendered intelligible to others in the 
written record, and mere assuraDcea can avail nothing. 

Lastly, by all the above- mentioned data, the basis of a rational 
digest of medical reports on lunatics is also furnished. They will 

' Ilen:,indecil,thc juit rein»k of Wdgldn holdi good : " Itow oncn <lo n? teuu 
Ihe Iralh in reeilling tliete rccoUeclioni ! Can Ihc pitlcnt nrport it. aad Mil llioie 
■bout him do tn, if thrf ini llie cuu« of hit diaorder .' " — Diklet. Kiagm. 

■ A lunatic, who, no accounl at hii hinnlrat oouituci, »u emploied in conduetlng 
loiiie itniigen llirough a lunatic inililution, cxiireucd himicl/ >o Moiiblf, thai 
wh«n be coufided to them thai lie wu ilpclared ruad and kriit there onlf thruugb 
Intngue, thoy believed him. The |iruiiii>e M obtain hi* llbentioo threw him into 
■iiL-li an crtlacy uf joy that hit ill cainc uii lud bdiajcd tiiin. 

* Kreokon. Kiamen-, p. 52. kg. 32, 1797. 




contfiin and should, in eBgcntial particulars, fumiali ansireri" 
the following points : 1. Tlie circumstances of personality — the 
history and cliamctcristics of the individual in all those respecta 
mentioned ut ^ -10, &c. 2. The circumstances of the disease — 
its arrangement according to the four principal forms, and their 
varieties — a narrative of its course — description of its present 
state — causal relations — compHcatious. 3. 'l"he circumstances 
affecting the curabilitv~the history of prerious treatment, to- 
gether with the prognostic indications pointed out in § 156, &c. 
4. The result of all these circumstances with reference to the 
question submitted to tlie physician as the proper object of his 
report. This is not the place to discuss, or to illustrate by 
examples, the manner in which it is to be drawn up. Here, 
as everywhere, the physician's own reflections, natural capacity, 
acquired general knowledge, and practical espericncc, will 
best avail him. {A very good system of regulations, for the 
communication of which, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. 
Ayrcr, of Ilaarburg, was sent by the Hanoverian government 
on the 25th August, 1627, to alt physicians attached to public 
institutions in town and country.) 

^ 189. These investigations lend us to the last -mentioned 
psycho- judicial question, the discovery of dissembled or con- 
cealed, and the detection of simulated psychopathies' (^ 183). 

The discovery of dissembled psychopathic states calls for as 
careful a regard as possible to all the circumstances connected 
with the annmncsis, such as the descent, cducatiou, mode of 
life and of tliinkiug, etc. of the patient (^§ 50-54), together 
with a thorough examination of him (§ 1S8), wherein all con- 
ceivable psycho-physical circumstances, the representation and 
import of which constitute the substance of medical psychology, 
must be fully investigated,* 

The detection of simulated (feigned) psychopathies, is like- 

' Caniparc, on iliii »uhj«;!, Siil»nh»«r'« Eneyklop, Handb. der Gericht]. Aroiei- 
kumlo. I^i|iiig, 11:118, &e. 

' " Though «tv lutiHti« hiTC iindavtanding enough, fet vce lotaetiinei ^ «Tong." 
■re the wordi «hieb Boi (Pickwick) puU iuto Ihe moDtli of > lunatic^ dnrl^ 
tM«hlng ui ilienrlij thxl Ihis eximination ■■ difficult, and thit it ihould be particu- 
Urljr directed to thai "going mong." Lc$> will be eflecicd br rcaaoning, which 
Aimlih« onlv cold tbstract ion», thin hf those animitiag means which, like the fina, 
ileadTut gaze, the cordial expression, &c.. are emanation) from the whole isdividaal 
character, and coming n inch/roi« die heart, go to ihe heart. 
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wise attended with great difficulties. The two objective soma- 
tically characteristic symptoms which Friedreich mentions' as 
criteria of the psychoses, namely, the specific smell, and the 
peculiar physiognomy, are by no means always present. The 
physiognomy may moreover be counterfeited so as to deceive. 
Even the sleeplessness, generally (b ut nut always) connected with 
psychopathies, may be assumed (though hardly beyond a cer- 
tain point). The reluctance to look you in the face is uot to 
be depended upon, because it also occurs iu lunatics.^ In all 
cases, a knowledge of the object of the supposed simulation 
is of much im|>ortancc, because it points out a motive through 
which (after many a contrivance to be invented according to 
the individual case) the mind of the supposed simulator may 
be acted upon. Moria and idiocy are more frequently, mania 
more rarely, simulated. In pretended monomauia (^ 14-1) the 
existence or non-existence of hereditary disposition, of physical 
symptoms (ibid.) and of other (ethical) motives, for the imputed 
crime, in connexiou with a comparisoD of the deed, with the 
character of the individual, which must be inquired into in all 
attainable particulars (§ 56), may serve as guides to the decision 
of the physician ; wherein it is true, as in every decision, no 
small scope must be left to the judgment for a free exercise of 
its powers. Hypocrites in general adopt conduct diametrically 
opposed to their natural character; the cunuiog pretend to 
be stupid ; the cheerful, melancholy ; the gentle, furious ;' &c. 
Let the physician therefore set out from this point ; let him 
accurately examine the harmony or want of harmony in the 
psychical and physical qualities of the individual ; let him in- 
quire long, surprise, deceive, tire the feiguerj let him employ 
disagreeable psychical and physical means, as alleged reme- 
dies; with women, those wliich may disfigure tlicm, and, iu 
the most obscure cases, let him nwait with an iudifferonce, 
which is, beyond measure, painfid to the simulator, the elTccts 
of time, the solver and elucidator of all things. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that men have really become mad after 
having been long confined on suspiciou of preteudiiig to be 

' S^atFtn der GrriclUl. Ptvehol. p. 163. 

* Pr. Pet. Wagner'* Gcr. Anseik. vo). U. p. 108. 

' Sinugowlli, OeiitcHtumngcD, p. it». 
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The /oUosnvff are recommended as standard Jrorks oh (he 
principal deparhnenfa of A/cdical Pgychohgif. 



ON ITS niSTOEY. 

Friedreich, Versuch einer Literor. Oe«cliic1ite der Pathologie und 
Therapie der psych iBcben KrnnLIieiten ; Wurzhui^, 1830 (Essajr od 
a Litcr&ry History of Hie Pnthology and Therapcutiea of Mental Dig- 
eases). Bif the same: SjsteraatiBche Literatur der iirztlichen und 
gerichtlichen PBychologie : Berlin, 1Ö33 (Sjtematic Literature uf Medi- 
cal and Judicial Paychology). By the same; Hist oruch- Kritische 
DarstelluDg der Tbeorieen iihcr das Wesen und der Sit» der psy- 
cliiscben Krankheiten; Leipzig, lti36 (Ilistorico-criücal Statement of 
the Theoriei on the Nnture aod Seat of Mental Disea«e*). 

Friedreich, aa has been frequently nieulioiied, concurs in a scien- 
tifically -arranged somatic view. His writings atTord a complete surrey, 
in accordance, however, with bis own opioions, of what has hitherto 
been done in our department. It follows that where they arc critical, 
they must be read with discrimiualiou. 
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I'k. C. narlmann. Der Ocist des Menschen in sejncu VerliiUtntiMn 
mm phyi. Leben oder Orun dz. lu einer Pbysio logic des Denkens; Wien, 
1833 (The Mind of Man, in its Heletions to Physical Life, or Fuuda- 
mental Principles for a Physiology of Tliought). 

The physiology of the nervoua system has indeed undergone, since 
the time of Hartmann, many improvements wliicb have changed its form, 
nor must we overlook the fact that Hortmanu's reaearcbcs were nut 
directed «o much to a compleU: theory, a» to a proof of the tudepeu- 
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M. lien. Vewucb über den SchwindeL n. Aufl.; Berlio, 1791 
(Essay on Vertigo). I especially notice this work, because from its 
luniinoiis treatment of the subject, it is, like i/ar/mnn n't work, cluiicaJ, 
and, at ihc snme time, affords more comprehensiTc tIcvs and infor- 
mation tbnu the title would lead us to expect. 

ON MAGNKTISK. 

Tliongb S. .V, ffirlh"», J. Ennemoaer'a, and other worka on this 
subject (1942) give highly acceptable iDforrnntion, especially it) an his- 
torical point of view, and in its relation to religious interestn, yet, for the 
reasons montioued (page 209), a furtbcr and, as far as possible, im- 
partial examiuation of its pretensions is desirable. 

ON THE PATHOLOOICAL ANATOMY OF MENTAL DISUilDERS. 

Parehappe. Tmite theor. et prat, tie la Folie ; Paris, l841'(Theo- 
retical and Practical Treatise on Insanity). A valuable collection of 
import&ni facts for future scientific investigation. 

ON MENTAL DISEASES. 

PA. Pinel. Philosophical and Medical Treatise on Mental Diaeaaes, 
&c. Etquirol. General and Special Pathology and Therapeutics of 
Mental Diseases. 1 refer to these French works acknowledged by 
our own best psychological physiciaut as standard authorities, 
treating the subject as it occurs in practice with eclectic, critical 
empiricism i whereas the less comprehensive works of the Germans, 
many of which have great merit, repre«ent individual views, which are 
very instnictive for private reading, but do not offer auy such broad 
basea for further improvement. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from 
particularly noticing the work of Sinogoteili, Die Geiatpsslömngen in 
ihren Beziehungen; Di-rliu, 18').') (MentAl Diseases and their Rela- 
tions.) Though not all cast in the same mould, yet the whole is so 
ably deduced from one basis, and the style is so animated, and con- 
tuna BO many ingenious hints, that I recommend thia work especially 
for private rending. 

' Comp, tint «hat bs* been sUiIcd «ithln Ihc lut three yean lij Flouien*, in the 
■UBH ol the aanw inquirer, ia th« f^amftm rtmdiu Jt ChtHM, torn. it. 
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ox JUDICIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

FriedreicA, System der GerichUicheii Psrchologie, 2 Auflage, 1842 
(System of Jadicial Psychology). This is the best treatise since the 
works of Hqfi^hamer and Heinroth^ on a subject which, it is to be hoped, 
may not remain long without thorough elucidation. 

The more important monographs have been often enough quoted and 
named in the course of this work. It was my object to give yoa in 
conclusion, instead of a diffuse and perplexing enumeration of the 
" literature" of our subject, an indication of the most trustworthy 
sources, from which, second only in importance to experience, further 
information and improrement are to be derived 
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Gao!;1ia, Kaiilive nerrei famiihed nith, 


InfinnitM («ynon. wiUi ■' Idiocy"). 300. 


113. 




Geneiic (from ylvf»«), mans to iu 




origin or geaeration. 234. 


Inbumiuiita»ebriMa,371. 


GeDioi, 124. 


Innervation. 115. 125. 




Inquiry, impuU« or tarn fof. 138, 282. 


Goitre, 303. 


Inanity. 244. 






Habit. 151. 


tlMiilica of. 51.261. 


Hair, perishing of, IgS. 




HallacicUioa*. 230. 233. 


iDtliuct. iMuol, 93. 


Hatred. 136, 140. 


In*truction. 327. ■ 


Health. p.ycliicl. 200. 


Inidleet, 127, 128. ^^J 


Hearing. 98. lie. 




Hellebore. 26, 349. 


Inienul mok, 109. ^^^^M 


IJeredilarr detcenl, 261. 


Inlcrvalia luddo. 255, 373. ^^^^| 


Homeiicknm. IB7. 


UtoilMlion, 1G7. 199. ^^^H 


Honour, impulie or indioatioi» tor. 138. 


Irradiilion,88. ■ 


Hope, 135, 331. 


IrriUtlon, tpinal, neuralfia ipiiuKi, 227. 




IiolaUnn of nervoui flbret, 88. 


Homoor. 131. 




HypcTKmia (from irip and itua), un- 


JoandiM, ISO. ^J 


gniiMoui repletion, 176. 257. 


Jealouiy, 265. ^^H 


il}T«T>pbi« (from iwip and ifi,). «- 


Joy, ^^M 


trene MnoibUitj of inucb. 227. 




Hyperbulia (tram iulp and ßouXi), un- 


La»gi«ge,114. ^^m 


Latent, 109. ■»/». 1 




Laughing. 116.228. 


ex«M of memory. 237. 




HjrrtCTii (from iaripa). 226. 


U line), ttM «IImho •UI«. 303. , 


Hypcmophy. 182. 


Adyoc. 129, not*. 




Loopa, cenlnl, 109. 




Lotc, 136-8. 141.180,264.333. 


lelenu. 186. 


inianity of. 280. 


Ideal tNlingi. 132. 


Lanotie in*titntion>. 65. 359, 361. 


Ideollim, 78, II1.B2. 


Luturyofwoe. 135. 


Id», 107. 127, 128. 




ol)«ute, 109. 


wolf mania, W, 42. 213, 27». 


Idianoia irram iltae and >-iof), lynon. 


LypemanU (from Xu»« and ^t^a),ne- 
lanchol; midncM, 281. 


wMb "Idtoci," »<M. 


^^^ 


25 ' 
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Utdneu. 2H<I. 


Narcotic), 265, 336. 363. ^H 




National differencei, 147. 


miner»l. 335. mir. 


Natural cur« (vi. medicUrii nUnr»), 


Msl dc cTEur dct damei, 211. 


343. " 


Ma,-ia, 2». 


Neuralgia ^inaU. (spinal irritalioo).22J. 


U»a.xt, 2*9, iSO, 349. 




cphMnc™, 239. 350. 


Nervet, &9,)ta. ^H 


mclaoiorphoüi. 279. 3t7- 


affection« of. 1 S3. ^H 


pel(.5ri», 253, 289. 




quiel. 291. 


current or. S6. 115. ^M 


Hwrltge, Z6&, nolf, 343. 


functions of. 89. 1 12. ^H 


MuTow.>pi<i>l,103. 


motor and BeuilirclIEetaM}. ^H 


Matfrulum, 16, no/r, 31. 81, H2. 


poUiily of, 89. ^^1 


M.tWr. 73. 77, 78. 


structure of, 90. ^H 


MediciMl remedi», 177, 334. 


suUlancc of, 91. ^H 


MiiiMiit, InflnniUa (tynonjinoui wilh 




"liliocy"). 301. 




MeUncbolU. 277. ud nolt, 281, 348. 


Tegelative,orN.oftegeUtion,8«L^H 


>tloDir>. 231, 


Nervous action, lam of, 88, V2. J^H 


MelMobdr. 131.135. 187. 


Nervous lyilem. 87. ^^1 


Uemoi7, 121,237,325. 


Sigbtmare (incubus, ephialle«. .^rfXr,c]h H 




^H 


Uentil condiüoui. doubtful. 312. 


NoD-reitniint. system of. 350. ^^| 


diieaw. 75,241,244. 


No<nei,peripheral,lt3. ^H 


ucilunenl, laira of, 110. 


Nostalgia (from vdoroc and JX7«c>,d«.^H 




lire to return, i.e. home, 187. ^M 


Mcuiiiorpbo.« of the mind, 378. 




MelurhcniBliim (fium uird and rrvi)- 


^1 




Occupaliona, 148. 


Odour of lunatic«, 272. 290. 




Opium. .^52. 


MeU»)'ncri»ii(/Mra«i')'i(p>mj.ffoiii/«ru. 


Order. 324. 


air, tplm), «n pntirc rhinge of con- 


Organism. 9, 189. 


Mitution, bodUr or menUl, 3H, 352, 


'Opim and ird»i7, emotion» of the 




miud, 32. 


«action, 338. 


OscUlation. 190. 


Miliary fever. 42,252. 


Overlaying mass. 90. 


Mind, IB, 73,76.78. 




tonic tptan of, 282. 


Pacers to and fro. 290, and «./». 


MiiieriU waten, 349. 


Pain, 131. 


Mobility. 236. 


Panphobia (from irä» «tid fASot), mü- 


Moniim (from pÄcDc). Tlinl doctrine 


versal dread, 281. 


which declarei matter and mind W be 


Paranoia (from napä tod äroij«), 


idniilio«1.81. 


(»j-non. wilh ■' Folly"). 270. 






(>vnon. with "Hwd de- 


and <ppi,y). mild delirium, in«. 


lusion"), 270. 


nily. 211. 


Mooa.inflaence of, 204, 267. 




Morliui. 201. 


lancboly madness. 281. 


MoriaOi«pJo)(«ynon.with"FoUy"),270. 


Panio, a diseased >Ute, 201. 


Moracomium (from ^^mpis and «dpJo,), 


Passions. 136, 138. 253, 332. 


aiylum for the cure of luiiatici. 301. 


nae^and äp^tr.emoÜDus of the mind. 32. 


MoroieucH, 193. 194. 


Pccnliarity of ehiracter. l&S. 


Morotrupliium (from fiwpoc and rf^f.^). 


Pellagra. 253, 289. 


a«ylnra for tbe care of Inuatiw, 361. 




MoHon, 112, 114. 115. 


PersouiUity. 78,159. 


Molu> tonioo-TilaUa, 56. 


died deluaion respecting, 279. 




Phantasma, 57.240. 


MmcuUrmotiDD, 189. 


Phtanie focui, 91. 


^iirtc,a6,99,323. 
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Phylophagi <from f ..ri^ »nJ fty^ai). 


Bemciliei applied through the waus, 32 1 . 1 


vesetaUIe feeders, 119. 


piycbical, 320. ^ 


Pic^ 182.293, 


Remittent, 2BS. ^^H 


PituiUry glruid, 92. 


Rcmorae, 136. 347. ^^H 


Pleiu» Kikri^ ai. 


Itepentanc«, 134. ^^H 


PDiBons, 263. 




PoUrity, revwiioo of.in th« nen-M. 12,1. 


ReapoDBibiiity, 159. 293, 371. ^^H 


Polyiunia ([rom iroXAc and payia). 


Beatniot, 333, 350. ^^H 


■jnon.nith "Follj," 270. 


■yitfm of, 330. nolt. ^^H 




Reward, 328. ^^M 


Power», menwl. 130. 


Rhabdomaney (pa«oua^r«a, from piC- ^^ 


Pregnincy. 182. 






302. 339. ■ 


wpoiraUtiia), chapter, 13, 320. 






Sndneii, 135, 193. I 


Preis, periodical, 61. 




Piyelugogue, *..x"yT*e (from .f-vx'i 




■nd &yu), att ininnictor ot the mind. 


fleih^len, 149. 


ms. 


Savoir-faire, 356. 


P.jchicilciire,36, *0, 319. 


dicUtics. 33. 


Second lishl. 232. 


■ientlure. 129. 174. 




POTcholofficJ phy.iriiui. 21, 320. 




Psychology, medical, 7. 


Self-feeling, 131. 


literature of (from J/vvt) 
u.d\rirDc),379. 






PsyehopalUi« (froro J-ux'/ «nd siiSpc). 


inunpuUtedlimlM,86, 218. 


mental diwaiM, 241, 244. 


ipecial, 85. 




Seiue,eomman(iEaiviie Xjyoc), 278, tic/e. i 


««d« of, 267. 


of honotir. 332. «oL 1 


type of. 255. 


SeniM, 99, 191.229. 1 


»mulated, 376. 


vicariaiu powen of, 100. 1 






211. 




MDWi of, 261, 267. 






Sein, 146. 180. 


duration of, 255. 


Sight, MDse of. 96, lie. 


endemic, 253. 


Skin, function of. 178,289. 


geogniphy of, 253. 


Skull, form of. 195. 


J«;?D«;i.of.31l. 


sreep, 161, 196. 


recumno! of, 255. 


Sleepleswie«, 194. 




Smell, UDH of. S5, 118. 


PulwrtT, 180. 


Snokine, 323. 




Sociability. 137. 


Pimithmenl, 329. 


Solitude, 325. 333. j 


Pyromania (from iri'/i and ii«^i,i), im-. 


Somatic (irufiariidf), eorpcreal, 68. J 








Raw., H7. 


Soul, 83. ^^^H 


Rapport. 337. 


•eatofUie.e3. ID8. ^^^M 


Rapture, 133. 


Spaama, 194,227. ^^^H 


Raplut, 255. 


S|iirit, 14. 17. 73, 78. ■ 


Rnliain, SI. 


Suiritualiim. HI. V 


Keeollcction, 122. 


Spleen. 1g3.2.S3. 281. ■ 




Spontaneity, 112. ■ 


Krilei, KH. 


SUg«. 255. m 


BeSoilhoory, 113. 




RclapM.. 3ia. 


Scimului. 110. 


Rellgioo, 331. 


Stnllilia (.ynuB. with " Idiitry "), SWi. \ 
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Stiq^ilitM ( iynoB. with "« Iifiocy^, 300. 

Stupidity. 301. 

Zinrcuurev, cumpoflition. 38. 

Suiinde, 282. 

SwiiuTt 45. 

»▼mpathy. 88, 124. 132, 253. 

avnipburesis («rv^A^iiifirH*)» congestioii, 
'219.205. 

Syncope, 170. 

Syiu*rgy (from <rvv and epyw), co^pen- 
tion, employed to signify tnnamianoii 
of aerroiu induence from one motor 
nenre tu another, 88. 

Synthetic mode, 76. 

Syphilis ima^inaria» 226. 

Tanntelhu 252. 

Taste, sense of, 94, 1 18. 

Teleology (from rtXim and \6jof\ final 

cause or object of dreams, 164. 
Temper. 110. 
Temperament, 143. 

choleric, 145. 

melancholic, 144. 

phlegmatic. 145. 

sanguine, 144. 
Tendencies, national, 262. 
Terror, 135. 
Tetsnus, idiopathic, 194. 

traumatic. 265. 



Thanatophobin(&tmi Odvorocandf«^), 

fear of death, 281. 
Theories, psychiatric, 68. 
Therapein {^oamia)^ treatment, 74. 
Thoo^t, 127, 190, 192. 
^vfAoq, the heart, feding, 129, ao/e. 
Tmie of life, 150. 
Toniety, 93. 

Touch, sense oi^ 94, 117. 
Transfusion, 175, 335, no/e. 
Transition states, thcrapeutica of, 340. 
Traumatic infiaences, 265. 
Trnvelling, 334. 
Treatment, 74, 340. 

lowoing, 335. 
Trichotomy (rp«;i(oro/ua,frtmi rpixaMSkd 

ri/tyt»), (ÜTision into three parts, 129. 

Vertigo, 169. 

Veaania (synon. with •* Folly^, 270. 

Vexation, 140. 

Vulnerability, physical, 261. 

Weather, influence of, 184. 
Weeping, 116. 
W'OI, 128, 188, 332. 

Zeal, 134. 

Zoo>psychology (from Cwoc uid ^vxift 

and Xtf-yoy), animal or comparatiTe 

psychology, 19. 
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Bruno Giord. ... 44 


Albcn . . . 194A19S.211 


Bmycre. U .... 19 


AlbvtMHm. ... 43 


flrydone .... 283 


Alpin, Pro^k ... 290 


BuclilioU .... 201 


AmeloDK ■ - 6B. 313 


BuidBcb 92, 102, lOG, 108, 166, 204, 


Andnl . 257,259 


256, 260 


Archenholi ... 156 


Buuotim .... 249 


Archimcd« 131. 192 


Cibanis . 258,205 


Arelicui . . . 38,277 


CuupuielU .... 63 


Ariilotle. 25. 28, 30, 31. 63. 144, 165. 


Cmper .... 305 


189 


CuHlslI 223, 227, 261, 268, 306 


Araold, J. W. 103,113,273 


C«rtet, Dei . . . 44, 108 


AKiepiules .... 36 


Cinu 83. 89, 90, 102, 150, 174. 180 


AurcliMq., C»üu. . 30,39 




ATerrhoM (Ibn Rmhil) . 43 


Cellini . 


. . 232 


AviccDiM (Ibn Sin*) 3C, 43, 45. 220 


Cebus . 


36, 37, 322, 324 


AjTCT 376 


CiLcyne 


259 


Bwsm .... 8. 44. 52 




63 


fiajricr . . 252.260,283 


CbiaruEi 65, 


258. 278, 297, 309 


«ecr .... 152.207 


CbouUnt 


62, 07 


Behrend .... 289 


ChriiimUller 


6d 


Bell. Cl>. 50.84,103.112 


Chrjriippu« 


108 


Bclüni 278 


Cicero . 


32,83 


Btutke . . 71.82.237,3« 


CUn». . . 


. . 371 


Benncl 102 


Combe . . 


33, 159, 244 


BpwcI 95 


CondilUc 


53 


Brac1ito1il-D«i>pr£ 303, 304 


Conring 


. . aaa 


Bern» ..... 101 


CotiU^. Chartotle 


lOT 


Biehrt 170 


Co«y . . 


300 


Bidder 92 


Couerbe 


103, 258, 295, 30t 


Blnl 37, 104, 244. 251, 2G0. 344 


Cricliwn 72 


193, 234, 235. 238 


Bbehoff, J. It. 8B.9, 94-5, W, 104-5, 


CUMtll». N. 


44 


110. lU. lid, 119,146. 164. 171. S03 


Cunnali 


90 


Bluode .... »1 


Danieraw.47, 65, C6 


295,313.314,363 


Blake 2RC 


Danlwrhn . 


101 




D«-ti.V.n . 


103 


Blumtöder 72. 249, 276. 336 


DcnU 


17» 


Bodln 48 


Dieü 


au 


Böhme. J. .172 


Die» 


M« 


Bonhuve 50. 253. 204, 324, 351 


Digbjr 


loe 


B«iii.cl ... 49, 52 


Dl^oe. . 


lb. 


Bouctut .... 260 


Duboj* 


115,223.224 _^^H 


Bourel .... 204 


Doftn 


191 ^^H 


BoyI« .... 60.230 


Pan* SeotDi 


43 ^^M 


BaitDJcknii) . . 286.376 


Bbte 


^^H 


Bnch 83,84.87,03, 113,114.115. 


EUioUon 


80S ^^B 


121,217.225.20)1 




lOS, 143 4 


Brrit . . . . 6B.2S4 


EDwmMer 


»40 1 


»ri^re do Boiimoot 253. 2»I0 


Bpleonu 


. 28.31 1 


Brlshia ... 254 




. 36.141 1 


Brown. J. . 36,51.112 


KKliMWiyer, 61, 131, 16.1,210,300,340 
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MOt 


r.« 


D'Etlan ... 61 


Heioeken ... 206 


Enquirol, 72, 247. 256, 262. 170, 270, 


lieiurtith 34, 48. 6fl, 70. 71, 116, SI7, 


282.283.293.300,307,321. 


249. 261. 270. 300. 362 


332, 3J2. 3S0 


Hell, P. . . . 61 


Eltmullec ... 49 


Helm, Th. ... 294 


Exner . . . 80,271 


Hdmoni . 48.108 


Finionetli . . 219.270 




Fcrriw ... 29! 


Henke ... 372 


Fidile 17, 54, 77 


Henkel ... 48 


Rdn«.. M. 44 


Herbwt ... 55 


Fleminmg 249.270,276,301,316 


Herder . . 96.99.124.172 


Flourciu . . ■ 102, 2G0 


Herodolia . . .26, 252 


Votftt ... 36 


Hen, M. . . 10, 107, 109 


Folhcrpll ... 299 


Heirog 161. 265, 314, 325. 345, 358 


Forille ... 167 


HiltUnni ... 49 


Frank, Jo3. . S2B 


Hilclebrandt . . 260 


FrtukUn ... 61 


Hill ... 332 


Fremy ... 103 


Hippel ... 125 


Friedrach. 25, 33, 36, 37. 39, 45. 59. 59, 


Ilippocratei 26, 35, 58. 135, 150, l98. 


64.68. 1U6, 108.175. IMS. 247.248, 


199,313 


262, 205, 297, 311, 335, 336, 377 


Hobbn . . . 1S2 


Prie. . . . 115 


Hoefer.W. . . 48 


Gtlen 27, 3G, 39. 40. 193, 201, 281 


HoffbBuer 33, 60, 64, 292, 328, 337 


GiU . 59, 62, 219, 244, 298 


Homnanu, E. T. A. . 286 


G«n. ... 92 


Fr. . . 225 


GaaJjius . . 40,50.58 


Horaraek ... 187 


Georgül . 72,260,266.341 


HoruM . . 140, 335 


Gerdy ... 211 


Horn . . . 66,351 


GeaatT ... 237 


Huartc . . 56.63 


Goethe 23,64. 98, 140. 1^8,189, 203, 


HuTdand, Chr. W. 119, 193. 221. 311 


209, 220, 232, 264, 348 


Ft. . . 339 


CräTcU . . 19,158 


Humboldt ... 89 


Gmlinc. 257, 259, 260, 274. 284, 294-5 


Hume ... U 


Oriesinger ... 296 


Ideler. 18: 33, 36. 58. 66. 71, 104, 137. 




211, 214. 242, 243, 247, 249, 2ft». 


Grooi . .33, 72 


266, 267, 270, 277. 285, 2»6, 398, 


«ro» ... 66 


299. 301. 302, 306, 310. 312. S14, 


GroMi.DB . 195 


315,317,318,327,345,352,360 


Gruitbuüen 231 


Jidelot ... 196 


Guggenbühl, 67, 304, 308, 310, 316, 


Juobi 33. 65, 66. 69, H4, 163 


356, 364 




Giiilli* ... 191 


lean Paul . . . 105, 245 


OmiUin ... 255 


Jeitleles, A. L. 19 


Bun, De ... 280 


Jnten ... 88 


Hseier ... 42 


Jördens 288 


Hall«, A. 1. 50, 59, 103, 373 


Jusdeu ... 61 


HsJler, C»rl. . . 180 


Kaiuler ... 64 


lUle . - 185 


Kuit 14. 17, GO, 53, 58, 78, 81. 99, 


Hnniburger . 177.309 


108. 120, 121, 147. 148. 156, I6G, 


llirpcr 71 


192, 222. 230, 249, 274. 323, 370 




Kiimpf ... 51 


W 163,181,202,215,218, 


KmlofT ... 257 


^^ 239, 249, 268, 276, 301 


Ki«»er ... 61 


^^ Hirvey . . . 5U 


Kleucke 15, 90, 92, 129, 173, 174, 176, 


^^b IIulun. 72, 231, 263, 282, 313, 315, 


178, 189 


^^^ 352 


Klnckhoff ... 59 


^^^K Hnjnet ... 348 


Kloti . 109. 131. 133, 13» 




Khige 86, 87, 106, 207 


^^^H. Ilecker 42.252,351 


Knol. . m , 


^^^B Ilcgel 


KÜlUer ... ^ M 
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KU 


126 


Mourt . . 171 


1 Kroratk 


66 


Müller. Joh. . 92. 113. 129. 260, 286 


1 Langer 


90,113.371 


Nitr . . 66 




es, 124, 312. 3la. 343. 

72 


NlMC 61. 64. 65. 76, 79. 82. 83, 129, 
130, 174, 175, 207, 216, 218, 


UDciri 


lOS 


219.236.284, 




IBO, 2(M 


NMler . 92 


Usclian 


281 


Nebi.ch»dneiMr 


25 


Uuaaigue 


238 


Neiimtan.C.U. 40.77, 89 


315,333,351 


L.v.lcr 


61. 63, 153, 154. 155 


Newton 


50,263 


UvoUicr 


.^0, 61 


Ney 


369 


iMbmti. 


S2, 110 


Nicolu 


288 


Laden 


90 


Novalu 


79, 172 


LeiihoHek 


. 186.188 


OnkUy 


190 


LeBo; 


38 


Odct 


316 


LwiiiiK. 0. E. 


138 


OegK 


313 


M.B. 


47. 321 


Olitier 


103 


LeniKiIdt 


. 43. 51, 52 




181 


LichwnbCTg. 64 


97.154,158, 162,164. 


Otlo 


260 


165 


170, 177, 183, 190, 


O^id 


331, 348 


193 


207. 223. 330. 




283 


Lkbig 


103 


PiniuA 


95, 113 


Lindeminn 


83 


Piniceliiu. Th. 40, 4 


2,14,47.321 


Lippieh. 68. 72 


77. 249, 254. 2S6, 257. 


Pij-cliappe . 2.'.8, 260 


274,284.295 


2se. 2 


1,267.270, 276. 295, 


Parent du ChMelel 


265 


300,3 


[16,312,313.317 


Pirgcter 


360 


Locke 


52 


ParJKt 


265.318 


Lood 


259 


P«c«l 


232. 288 


Ludia 


252 


Pecülin 


237 


LucKtiui 


32 


Pr«k 


1S2 


Muu 


286 


Porfert 


72 


Uiffd 


252.303,304, 308 


Peyronie, U 


108 


M^^Ddie 


95.103,113 


Phiz . 


286 


MumoQ 


126 


PiDd, 39. 65,19.^249,260 


264,270.271. 




43 


288,292.309,315, 


318. 353, 354 




305 


Pincl. J. 


351 


M.HT 


306 


PiMDi 


66 


Marc 


226. 243, 299. 373 


Pl.ler. F. 


48 1 


Marcui Aurtliti 


ut 31 


Pl«tnCT. E. 


109. 298 


MinhaU IlatI 


88, 102.113.162 


Plato 28, 2 


9, 30, 33, 129 




353 


Pbny 


155 


HuonGood 


. 276, 300 


Ploucqnet 


300 


Maiicbut 


221.237 


Pluivcb 


27, 252 


Meckel, J. F. 


59 


Fofe 


183 


Mehemel AU 


67 


PMia.della 


63 


MeibucniM 


332 


PlHChl 


262 


Heiner 


34 


Pric»nil. 


38 


Heiuuer 


364 


Prieillejr 


177 




26 


PrilclitTd 


£31 




170 


250. 318 


M«rf> 


95 


PTWhMk» 


121. 130.276 




. 60,61.339 


Vrtnut 


2S. 252 


Meliger 


56, 370 


Purkinje 


na 


Mer7r 


86 


Pj-tllBgOTM 


S3, 323 


Minding 
Mili^helT 


159 


lUpWl 


171 


IIB 


Ramadge 


186 


Mochxn 


46 


Regnuilt 


370 




19 


Beil. 59. 60, 86. 117, 2 


49, 270. 271. 


Morriton 


3fl 


276, 2TB, 279, 287. 292. 293. 297. 1 


Morito 


288 


308. 310. 322, 326, 331, 345, 350 1 
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^ 


Rcinik 


90 


Stob 


. 'jfl 




305 




232.2«; 


It»a<!l 


66 


Swedlaor . 


300 


RilgCD, 183, 244, 249, 2^0, 270, 292, 


Swieten, v. 


291. 322. 332 


295, 300 






51. 58. 297 




52 


Swkabki 


9B 


Rodngo™ . 


272 


TemwoD , 


268 


Rolind. Mmc. 
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